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PREFACE, HOM: { DEPTT 
i? THE BOVERN ENT OF INDIA 


ly was not without much hesitation that I under. 
took to write this’narvative of the events, which have 
imparted so painful a celebrity to the years 1857-58, 
and left behind them such terrible remembrances, 
Publicly and privately I had been frequently urged 
to do so, before I could consent to take upon myself 
a responsibility, which could not sit lightly on any 
oné capable of appreciating the magnitude of the 
events themselves and of the many grave questions 
which they suggested. If, indeed, it had not been 
that, in course of time, I found, cither actually in 
my hands or within my reach, matorials of history 
such as it was at least improbable tat any other 
writer could obtain, T should not have ventured upon 
so difficult a task. But having many important 
collections of papers in my possession, and having 
recsived promises of further assistance from surviv- 
ing actors in the scenes to be described, I felt that, 
though many might write a better history of the 
Sepoy War, no one could write a more truthful one. 
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So, relying on these external, advantages to com- 
pensate all' inherent deficiencies, I commenced What 
J knew must be a Jabour of years, but what J felt 
would be also a labour of love. My matcrials wete 
too ample to be otherwise than most sparingly dis. 
played. The prodigal citation of authorities has its 
advantages ; but it encumbers the text, it impedes 
the narrative, and swells to inordinate dimensions 
the record of historical events. On a former occa- 
sion, when I laid before the public an account of a 
series of important transactions, mainly derived from 
original documents, public and private, I quoted 
those documents freely both in the text and in the 
notes. As I was at that time wholly unknown to 
the public, it was necessary that I should cite chapter 
and verse to obtain credence for my statements. 
There was no ostensible reason why I should have 
known more about those transactions than any other 
writer (for it was merely the accident of private 
friendships and associations that placed such pro- 
fuse materials in my possession), and it seemed to be 
imperative*upon me therefore to produce my cre- 
dentials. But, believing that this necessity no longer 
exists, I have in tho present work abstained from 
adducing my authorities, for the mere purpose of 
substantiating my statements. I have quoted the 
voluminous correspondence in my posscasion only 
where there is’ some dramatic force and propricty in 
the words cited, or when they appear calculated, 
without impeding the narrative, to give colour and 
vitality to the story. A : 

And her’ I may observe that, as on former occa. 
sions, the historical materials which I have moulded 
mto this narrative are rather of a private than of 
a public character. I have made but little use 
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of recorded official documents. I do not mean 
that’ access to such documents has not’ been cx. 
tremely serviceable to mo; but that it has rather 
afforded the means of verifying or correcting state- 
ments received from other sourees than it has sup- 
plied me with original materials. So far as respects 
the accumulation of facts, this History would” have 
differed but slightly from what it is, if I had never 
passed the door of public office ; and, generally, 
the same may be said of the opinions which 1 
have expressed. Those opinions, whether somfd or 
unsound, are entively my own personal opinions— 
opinions in many instances formed long ago, and 
confirmed by later events and more mature consi- 
devation. No one but myself is responsible for them ; 
no one else is in any way identified with them, In 
the wide range of inquiry embraced by the considera: 
tion of the manifold causes of the great convulsion of 
1857, almost every grave question of Indian govern. 
ment and administration presses forward, with more 
or less importunity, for notice. Where, of many 
points, opinions widely differ, and the poticy, which 
is the practical expression of -them, takes vavious 
shapes, it is a necessity that the writer of cotempo- 
rary history, in the exorcise of incopondent thought, 
should find himself dissenting from the doctrines aud 
disapproving the actions of some authorities, living 
and dead, who aro worthy of all admiration and re- 
spect, It is fortunate, when, as in the presont in- 
stance, this difference of opinion involves no diminu- 
tion of esteom, and tha, historian can discern worthy 
motives, and benevolent designs, and genérous striv- 
ings after good, in those whose ways he may think 
erroneous and whose course of action he may deem 
unwise, 
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Tnideed, the errors of: which 'I have freely spoken 
were, for ‘the most part, strivings after good, Te was 
in the over-eager pursuit: of Humanity and. Civilisa- 
tion that Indian statesmen’ of the new school were 
betrayed into the-excesses which have been so griev-.. 

‘ously visited upon the nation, The story. of the 
Indiati Rebellion of 1857 38, perhaps, the most signal 
illustration of our great national character ever yet 
recorded in the annals of. our country. It wag the 
vehement self-assertion of the Englishman that pro- 
duced this’ conflagration ; it was the same vehement . 
self-assertion that enabled him, by God’s blessing, to 
trample it out, Tt was a noble egotism, mighty alike 
in doing and in suffering, and it showed itself grandly 
capable of steadfastly confronting the dangers which 
it had brought down upon itself. If I have any pre- 
dominant theory. it is this: Because we were too 
English the great crisis arose; but it was only be- 
cause we were English that, when it arose, it did not 
utterly overwhelm us, 

It is my endeavour, also, to show how much both 

. of the dangers which threatened British dominion in 
the East, and of the success with which they were 
encountered, is assignable to the individual characters 
of a few eminent men... With this object I have sought 
to bring the reader face to face with the principal 
actors in the events. of the Sepoy War, and to take a 
personal interest in them. If it be true that the best 
history is that: which most nearly resembles a bundle 
of biographies, it is éspecially true when said with 
reference to Indian history ; for nowhere clothe cha- 
vacters of individual Englishmen impress themselves 
with a more vital reality upon the ‘animals of the 
country in which they live; nowhere are: there such 
great opportunities of independent action ; nowhere 
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are developed such capacities for evil or for good, ay 
‘in.our great Anglo-Indian Empire, If, then, in such 
a work ag this; the biographical clement were not 
prominently yepresented—if the individualitics of 
such men as Dalhousie and Canning, as Henry and 
John Lawrence, as James Outram, as John Nichol- 
son, and Eerbort Edwardes, were not duly. illus- 
trated, there would be not only # cold and colourless, 
but also an unfaithful, picture of the origin and pro- 
gress of the War. But it is to be remarked that, in 
proportion as the individuality of the Imglish leaders 
is distinct and strongly marked, that of the chiefs of 
the insurrectionary movement is faint and undecided. 
In the’ fact of this contrast we sec the whole history 
of the success which, hy God’s providence, crowned 
the efforts of our countrymen. If the individual 
" energies of the leaders of the revolt had been com. 
mensurate with the powor of the masses, wo might 
have failed to extinguish such a conflagration, But 
the whole tendency of the English systom had been 
to crush out those energies; so again, I-say, we found 
in the very circumstances which had excited the 
rebellion tho very elements of our success. in aup- 
pressing it, Over the Indian Dead Level which that 
system had created, tho English herocs marched ti- 
umphantly to victory. 

In conclusion, I-have only to express my obliga. 
tions to. those who have enabled me to write this 
History by supplying me with tho materials of which 
it is composed. Td. the executors of the late: Lord 
Canning, who placed i in my hands the private and 
demi-official. correspondence of. the deceased stutes- 
man, extending. over the whole term of his Indian 
administitation, I gm especially indebted. To Sir 
John Lawrence and Sir Herbert Edwardes, who have 


s 
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“ached yoe with the most valuable materials for 
é omy narrative -of; the rising in ‘the Punjab ‘and> the 
meaguyes stale that province for the re-capture of 
_ Delhi; to the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 
> for: “many | intertsting papers illustrative of the opera- 
i meat siege; to Sir James Outram, who 
gave"me ‘béfore his death his correspondence relating 
to the brilliant operations in. Oude; to Sir. Robert 
Hamilton, for much valuable matter in elucidation of 
the history of the Central Indian Campaign ; and'to 
Mr. E. A. Reade, whose comprehensive knowledge 
of the progress of events in the North-Western Pro- 
vinees has. been of material service to me, my warmest 
. acknowledgments. are. due. But to no one.am J 
more. indebted than to Sir Charles Wood, Secretary 
of State for India, who has permitted me to con- 
sult the official records of his Depattment—a privi- 
lege which has enabled me to make much better use 
of the more private materials in my possession. No 
one, however, can know better or feel. more strongly 
than myself, that niuch matter of interest contained. 
in the multitudinous papers before me is unrepre- 
sented in my narrative, But such omissions are the 
"necessities of a histery so full of incident as this. If 
Thad yielded to the temptation to-use my illustrative 
materials more freely, I should: have expanded this 
Work beyond al ca ey limits, 
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paper reviewing the eventful years of his government, 
Ile had reason to rejoice in the retrospect; for he had 
acted in accordance with the faith that was within 
him, honestly and carnestly working out his cherished 
principles, and there was a bright flush of success 
over all the apparent result, Peace and prosperity 
smiled upon the empire. That empire he had vastly 
extended, and by its extension he believed that he 
had consolidated our rule and imparted additional 
security to our tenure of the country. 

Of these great successes some account should be 
given at the outset of such a narrative as this; for it 
is only by understanding and appreciating them that 
we can tightly estimate the subsequent crisis. It was 
in the Punjab and in Oude that many of the most 
important incidents of that crisiseoccurred. Lord 
Dalhousie found them Foreign States; he left them 
British Provinces, 


Lord Hardinge conquered the Sikhs; but he spared 
the Punjab. Moderate in victory as resolute in war, 
he left the empire of Runject Singh, shorn only of its 
outlying provinees, to be governed by his successors, 
and strove to protect the boy-prince against the law- 
Jessness of his own soldiers. But it was felt that this 
forbearance was only an experimental forbearance; 
and the proclamation which announced the restora- 
tion. of the Punjab to the Maharajah Duleop Singh 
sounded also a note of warning to the great military 
autocracy which had well-nigh "overthrown the State. 
“Tf this opportunity,” said the victor, “of rescuing 
the Sikh nation from military anarchy and misrule bo 
neglected, and hostile opposition to tho British army 
be renewed, the Government of India will make such 
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other arrangements for the future government of the 
Punjab as the interests and scenrity of the British 
power may render just and expedient.” ‘Thus was the 
doubt expressed; thus were the consequences fore- 
shadowed. It did not seem likely that the experi- 
ment would suceced; Hut ib was not less right to 
make it, It left the future destiny of the empire, 
under Providence, for the Sikhs themselves to deter- 
mine. It taught them how to preserve their national 
independence, and left thom to work out the prablem 
with their own hands, 

But Ilardinge did more than this, Ife did not 
interfere with the internal administration, but he esta- 
blished a powerful military protectorate in the Punjab. 
Ile left the Durbat to govern the country after its 
own fashion, but he protected the Government against 
the lawless domination of its soldiery. The Sikh army 
was overawed by the presence of the British battalions ; 
and if the hour had produced the man—if theve had 
been any wisdom, any love of country, in the councils 
of the nation—the Sikh Vimpire night have survived 
the great poril of the British military protectorate. 
But there was no one worthy to rule; no one able to 
govern. Tho mother of the young Maharajah was 
nominally the Regent. Thero have heen great queens 
in the East as in the West—women who have done 


for their people what men have been incapable of 


doing. But the mother of Duleep Singh was not one 
of these, To say that sho loved herself better than 
her country is to usq in courtesy the mildest words, 
which do not actually violate truth, She Was, indeed, 
an evil presence in the nation, It rested with her to 
choose a minister, and the choice which she made was 
nother great suicidal blow struck at the lile of the 
Sikh Empire, It may have been difficult in this 
BQ 
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emergency to sclect the right man, for, in truth, there 
were not many wise men from whom a sclection could 
be made, The Quecn-Mother cut through the difficulty 
by selecting her paramour, 

Lal Singh was unpopular with the Durbar; nn- 
popular with the people; and he fniled, Ile night 
have been an able and an honest man, and yet have 
been found wanting in such a conjuncture. But he 
was probably the worst man in the Punjab on whom 
the duty of reconstructing a strong Sikh Government 
could have devolved, To do him justice, there were 
great difficulties in his way, He had to replenish an 
exhausted treasury by a course of unpopular retrench- 
ments. Troops were to be disbanded and Jagheors 
yesumed. Lal Singh was not the man to do this, as 
one bowing to a painful necessity, and sacrificing 
himself to the exigencies of the State. Even ina coun- 
try where political virtue was but little understood, 
a course of duty consistently pursued for the benefit 
of the mation might have ensured for him some sort 
of respect. But whilst he was impovorishing others, - 
he was enriching himself, It was not the public 
treasury, but the private purse that he songht to ro- 
plenish, and better men were despoiled io satisfy the 
greed of his hungry relatives and fricnds, Vicious 
among the vicious, he lived but for the indulgence of 
his own appetites, and ruled but for his own ageran. 
disement, The favourite of the Queen, ho was the 
oppressor of the People. And though he titicd to 


“dazzle his British guests by rayo displays of courtesy 


towards them, and made himself immensely popular 
among all ranks of the Army of Occupation by his 
incessant efforts to gratify them, he could not hide the 
one great patent fact, that a strong Sikh Government 
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could never be established under the wuzcerat of Tal 1840. 
Singh. 

But the British were not responsible for the failure. 
The Regent chose him; and, bound by treaty not to 
exercise any interference in the internal administra. 
tion of the Lahore State, the British Government had 
only passively to ratify the choice. But it was a state 
of things burdened with evils of the most obtrusive 
kind. We wero upholding an unprincipled ruler and 
an unprincipled minister at the point of our British 
bayonets, and thus aiding then to commit iniquitics 
which, without such oxtemnal support, they would 
not have long been suffered to perpetrate, The com- 
pact, however, was but for the current year; and 
even for that bricf period there seemed but little pro- 
bability of Lal Singh tiding over the diflicultics and 
dangers which beset his position. 

Very soon his treachery undid him. TFalso to his 
own. country, ho,was false also to the British Govorn- 
ment, ‘The province of Cashmere, which wys one of 
the outlying dependencies taken hy the British in pay- 
ment ofthe war-charges, had been made over to Gholab 
Singh, chicf of the great Jumnoo finnily, who had 
paid a million of money for the cession, But the ” 
transfer had been resisted by the local governor, who 
had ruled the province wnder the Sikh Rajals, and 
covertly Lal Singh had cneouraged she resistance. 
The nominal offender was brought to public trial, but Deo. 1810, 
it was (elt that the real criminal was Lal Singh, and 
that upon the issue of the inquiry depended the fate 
of the winisier, It was soon apparent that he was a 
traitor, and that the other, though for intelligible 
reasons of his own, reluctant to render an account of 
his stewardship, was little more than a tool in his 
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hands... ‘The disgrace, of the minister was the im- . 
mediate result of the investigation. Ue left the Durbar 
tent a prisoner under » guard, an hour before his own 
body-guard, of Sikh soldiers; and the great seul of the 
Maharajah was placed in the hands of tho British 
Resident. So fell Lal Singh; and so fell also the-first 
experiment to reconstruct a strong Sikh Government 
on-a basis of national independence. ; 
Another. experiment was then to be tried. ‘There 
was not a native of the country to whose hands tho 
destinies of the empire could. be safely oxitrusted.. If 
the power of the English conqueror were demanded 
to overawe the turbul¢nt military clement, English 
wisdom.and English integrity were no less necded, in 
that conjuncture, to quicken and to purity the corrupt 
councils of the State. Sikh statesmanship, protected 
against the armed violence of the Pratorian bands, - 
which had overthrown so many ministries, had been 
fairly tried, and had been found miserably wanting, 
A ‘purely native Government was not to be hazarded 
again, Averse as Hardinge had been, and. still was, 
to sanction British interference in the internal ‘ad, 
ministration of the Punjab, theré was that in tho.com- 
plications before him which compelled him to ovev- 
come his reluctance. The choice, indeed, lay betweon 
a-half measure, which might succeed, though truly. 
there was smialb hope of success, and the total abandon- 
ment of the country to its own vices, which would 
have been speedily followed, in self-defence, by our . 
direct. assumption of the Government on our own 
account.: Importuned by the Sikh Durbar, in the 
name of the Maharajah, Hardinge tried the former 
course. The next effort, therefore, to save ‘the Sikh 
Empire from self-destruction, embraced the idea of a 
native Government, presided over by a British states- 
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man. A. Council of Regeney was instituted, to be 
composed: of Sikh chicfs, tmder the superin, tendence 
and control of the Resident; or, in. other words, the 
British Resident became the virbual ruler of the 
country, - 

And this time the choice, or. rather the accident, of 
the man vas as propitious, as hofore it had been 
untoward and perverse. The Mnglish officer possessed 
well-nigh all the qualities which the Sikh Sirdar so 
deplorably lacked. A captain of the Bengal Artillery, 
holding the higher rank of colonel by brevet for good 


service, Henvy Lawrence had graduated in Punjabeo’ 


diplomacy under George Clerk, and had accompanied 
to Caubul the Sikh Contingent, attached to Pollock's 
yotributory force, combating its dubious fidelity, and 
controlling its predatory excesses on the way. After 
the return of the expedition to the British provinces, 
he had been appointed to represent our interests in 
Nepaul; and there—for there was @ lull in the san- 
guinory intrigues of that semi-barbarous Court—im- 
morsed in his books, and turing to good literary pur- 
pose his hours of leisure, ho veecived at Catamandoo 
intelligence of. the Sikh invasion, and of the death of 


George Broadfoot, and was summoned to: take: the 


place of that lamented. officer as tha agent, of the 
Govornor-Genoral on the fronticr, In the negotiations 
which followed the conquest of the Khalsa army, he 


1946. 


1842, 


had taken the leading part, and, on the restoration of | 


peace, had been ‘appointed to the office of British 
Resident, or Minister, ob Lahore, under the first ex- 


periment of a pure Sikh Government hedged. in by 


British troops. : 

Tf-the character of the man thus placed ait the head 
of affairs could have secured the success of this.great 
compromise; it would have been successful fr beyond 
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the expectations of its projectors. Tor no inan cyer 
undertook a high and important trust with a moro 
solemn sense of his responsibility, or ever, with more 
singleness of purpose and more steadfast sincerity of 
heart, set himself to work, with God’s blessing, to 
tum a great opportunity to great account for the 
benefit of his fellows. In Henry Lawrence a pure 
transparent nature, a simple manlincss and truthful- 
ness of character, were combined with high intcl- 
lectuad powers, and personal energies which nothing 
earthly could subdue. I may say it here, once for 
all, at the very outset of my story, that nowhere docs 
this natural simplicity and truthfulness of character 
so often as in India survive a long carecr of public 
service. In that country public men are happily not 
exposed to the pernicious influences which in England 
shrivel them go fast into party leaders and parlia- 
mentary chiefs, With perfect singleness of aim and 
pure sincerity of purpose, they go, with level eyes, 
straight at the public good, never looking up in fear 
at the suspended sword of a parliamentary majority, 
and never tuned aside by that fear into devious paths 
of trickery and finesse. It may be that ever since tha 
days of Clive and Omichund an unsavoury odour has 
pervaded the reputation of Oriental diplomacy; but 
the fact is, that our greatest successes have beew 
achieved by mch incapable of deccit, and by means 
which have invited scrutiny. When we have opposed 
craft to craft, and have sought to out-juggle our op- 
ponents, the end has been commonly disastrous, Tt 
is only by coiisummate honesty and transparent {ruth 
fulness that the Talleyrands of the Hast have been 
beaten by such mere children in the world’s ways as. 
Mounistuart Elphinstone, Charles Metcalfe, James 
Outram, and Henry Lawrence, 
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Henry Lawrence, indeed, was wholly without guile. 
He had great shrewdness and sagacity of character, 
and he could read and understand motives, to which 
his own breast was a stranger, for he had studicd well 
the Oriental character. But he was singularly open 
and unreserved in all his dealings, aud would rather 
have given his antagonist an advantage than have 
condescended to any small arts and petty wickerics 
to sccure sticcess, 11 men, indeed, trusted him; for 
they Imew that there was nothing sclfish or gordid 
about him; that the one desire of his heart was to 
benefit the people of the country in which it had 
pleased God to cast his lot. But he never suffered 
this plea of beneficence to prevail against his sense of 
justice, He was eminently, indeed, a just man, and 
altogether incapable of that casuistry which gives 
a gloss of humanity to sclf-secking, and robs people 
for their own good. Ifo did not look upon the mis- 
government of a native State as a valid reason for the 
absorption of its revenues, but thought that British 
power might be exercised for the protection of the 
oppressed, and British wisdom for the instruction and 
reformation of theb: oppressors, without adding a fow 
more thousand square miles to the avea of our British 
possessions, and a fow more millions of people to the 
great muster-roll of British subjects in the Hast, 
Above the middle height, of a spase, gaunt frame, 
and a worn face bearing upon it the teaces of mental 
toil and bodily suffering, he impressed you, at first 
sight, rather with a, sense of masculine energy and 
resolution than of any milder and moye endearing 
qualities. But when you came to know him, you saw 
at onec that bencath that rugged exterior there was a 
heart gentle as a woman's, and you recognised in his 
words and in his manner the kindliness of nature, 
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which won the affection of all who came within its 
reach, and by its large and liberal manifestations made 
his name a very houschold word with thousands, who 
had never felt the pressure of his hand or stood in his 
living presence. But, with all this, though that namo 
wag in men’s mouths and spoken in many languages, 
no unknown subaltern had a more lowly mind or 
more unassuming deportment, 

Such was the man who now found himself the 
virtual sovereign of the empire of Runject Singh. 
The new pratectorate, established at the end of 1846, 
gave to Henry Lawrence “unlimited authority,” “to 
direct and control every depaxtment, of the State.” 

ba was to be assisted in this great work by an cficient 
establishment of subordinates, but it was no part of 
the design to confer upon them the executive manage- 
ment of affairs, The old officers of the Sikh Govemn- 
ment were left to carry on the administration, guided 
and directed by their British allies, Under such a 

| system corruption and oppression could no longor run. 
riot over the face of the land. It was a protectorate 
for the many, not for the few; and for a while i¢ 
seemed that all classes were pleased with the arrange- 
ment, Outwardly, indeed, i¢ did not scem that fecl- 
ings of resentment against the British CGovermnent 
were cherished by any persons but the Queen-Muther 
and her degraded paramour, 

And 80, in the spring of 1847, the political hovizon 
was almost unclouded. The Council of Regency, 
under the control of Tenry Lawrence, seemed to be 
carrying on. the government with a sincere desire to 
secure a successful result, Tranquillity had been re- 

\sora, confidenee and order were fist rotumning, 
The Sikh soldiery appeared to be contented with their 
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lot, aud to be gradually acquiring habits of discipline 
and obedience, under a system which rendered then: 
dependent on the British officers for whatever most’ 
promoted their interests and contaibuted to their 
comforts. But it did not escape the sngacious mind 
of the Resident, Uat screnc as was the aspect of 
affairs, and promising as were the indications of con- 
tinued rveposc, there were, bencath all this surfice- 
calm, dangerous elements at work, waiting only for 
time and circumstance to call them into full activity, 
The memory of frequent defeat was still too fresh in 
the minds of the humbled Khalsa to suffer them to 
indulge in visions of at ouce re-acquiring their lost 
supremacy. Bit as time passed and the impression 
waxed fainter and fainter, it was well-nigh certain 
that the old hépes would revive, and that outbursts 
of desperate Asiatic zeal might be looked for in 
quarters where, such pavoxysins had long sccined to 
be necessary to the very existence of a lawless and 
tumultuous class. It is a trick of our selflove—of 
our national yanily—to inake us boo often deludo 
onrselves with tho belief that British supromacy must 
be welcomo whoresoever it oblrudes itself, But ITonry 
Lawrence did not decoive himself in this wise, Tle 
frankly admitted that, however benevolent our motives, 
and however conciliatory our demeanour, a British 
amy could not garrison Tuhore, and o British fme- 
tionary supersede the Sikh Durbar, without exciting 
bitter discontonts and perilous resentments, Ie saw 
around him, struggling for existence, so many high 
offisers of the old Sikh armies, so many“fivourites of 
the old line of Wuzcers now cast adrift upon the world, 
Without resources and without hope under the oxist- 
ing sysicm, that when he remembered their lawless 
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habits, their headstrong folly, their dosperata suicidal 
zeal, he could but wonder ot the perfect peace which 
then pervaded the land. 

But whatsoever might be taking shape in the future, 
the present was a season of prosperity—a lime of 
promise—and the best uses were made by the British 
functionaries of the continucd calin. Interference in 
the civil administration of the country was exercised 
only when it could be turned to the very apparent 
advantage of the people. British authority and British 
integrity were then employed in the settlement of 
idk districts, and in the development of the 
resources of long-neglected tracts of country. Tho 
subordinate officers thus employed under the Resident 
were few, but they were men of no common ability 
and energy of character—soldiers such as fdwardes, 
Nicholson, Reynell Taylor, Lake, Lumsden, Becher, 
George Lawrence, and James Abbott; civilians such 
as Vans Agnew and Arthur Cocks—mon, for the 
most part, whose deeds will find ample record in these 
pages. They had unbounded confidence in their 
chief, and their chief had equal confidence in them, 
Acting, with but few execptions, for the majority 
were soldiers, in a mixed civil and military character, 
they associated with all classes of the cominunily; 
and alike by their courage and their integrity thoy 
sustained the high character of the nation they ve- 
presented. One common spirit of humanity seemed 
to animate the Governor-General, the Resident, and 
his Assistants. A well-aimed blow was struck at 
infanticide, at Suttee, and at the odious traflie in 
female slaves, ' In the agricultural distvicts, a syste 
of enforced labour, which had pressed heavily on the 
ryots, was soon also in course of abolition, The woalk 
were everywhere protected against the strong. An 
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entire revision of the judicial and revenue systems of 1847, 
the country—if systems they can be called, where ‘ 
system there was none—was attempted, and with 
good success. Now customs rules were prepared, by 
which the people were greatly gainers. Every legiti- 
mate means of increasing the revenue, and of con. 
trolling unnecessary expenditure, were resorted to, and! 
large savings were offected at no loss of efficiency in, 
any department of the State. The cultivators were en-| 
couraged to sink wells, to irrigate their lands, and: 
otherwise to increase the productiveness of tho soil, 
alike to their own advantage and the profit of the! 
State, And whilst everything was thus being done - 
to advance the general prosperity of the people, and 
to ensure the popularity of British occupation among 
the industrial classes, the Army was propitiated. by the 
introduction of new and improved systems of pay 
and pension, and taught to believe that what they 
had lost in opportunities of plundex, and in irregular : 
largesses, had been moro than made up to them by | 
certainty and punetuality of payment, and the interest 
taken by the British officers in the general welfare of ' 
their class, 

As the year advanced, these favourable appenrances 
yather improved than deteriorated. In June, th 
Resident reported that a large majority of the dis; 
banded soldiers had retuned io the plough or 4 
trade, and that the advantages of British influence t 
the cultivating classes were every day becoming more 
apparent. But still Lawrence clearly discerned the 
fact that although tho spirit of insurrection was at 
rest in the Punjab, it was not yet dead. There were 
sparks flying about here and there, which, alighting 
on combustible materials, might speedily excite a 
blaze, “Tf every Sirdar and Sikh in the Punjab,” he 
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“lgaye 


wrote, ‘withthe candowr and good sense which are-so 
conspicuous in all his communications, “were to avow 


himself. ‘satisfied with the humbled position of his 
ceountry, it-would be the extreme of infatuation to 


believe him, or to doubt for a moment that among 
the crowd who are loudest in-our praise there are 


“many -“who cannot forgive our victory, or cyen our 


forbeararice, and who chafe at'their own loss of power 
in exact proportion as they submit to ours.” People 
were not wanting even then, in our camp, to tall with 
ominous head-shakings of the “ Caubul Catastrophe,” 
and to predict all sorts of massacres and misfortunes, 
But there was no parallel to be drawn between the 
tio cases, for'an overweening sense of security had 
not taken possession of the British functionarics nt 
Lahore: ‘They had not brought themselves to believe 
that the country was “settled,” or:that British occu. 
pation was “popular” among the chiefs and people of 
the: Punjab."' With God’s blessing they wore. doing 
their ‘best to deserve success, but. they knew well that 
they'‘might some day sce the ruin of their hopes, the 


- failure of their experiments, and they were prepared, 


in the midst of prosperity, at.any hour to confront 
disaster, - ; 

Even. then, fair as was the prospect before us, there 
was one great blot upon the landscape ; for whilst-the 
sestless nature of the Queen-Mother was-solacing itself 
with ‘dark intrigues, there was a continual. source.of 
‘disquiettde to disturb the mind of the Resident with 
‘apprehensions" of probable~ outbreaks and. seditions. 
She‘hated the British with a deadly hatred, ‘They 
‘had deprived ‘her of power. ‘They had torn her lover 
from her arms, They were:training her son to. be- 
come a puppet in: their hands, . To -fornent: hostility 
against them, wheresocver there scemed to’ bo any 
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- hope of. gnocessful. vevolt, and to devise a plot for the 
murder of the Resident, were among the. chorished 
objects by which she aouglit to gratify her malice, 

- But she.could not thus labour in secret. Her schemes 
were detected, and it was determined to remove her 
from Lahore, ‘The place of banishment was Sheiko- 
poor, in.a quict part of the country, and in the midst 
of a-Mussulman population, . When the decision was 
communicated.to hor by her brother, she reevived it 
with apparent indifference, She was not one to give 
her enemies an advantage by confessing her wounds 
and bewailing her lot. ‘She uttered no, ery of pain, 
but said that she was ready for anything, and at once 
prepared for the journey. 

The antumn passed quietly away. But. an im. 
portant change,was impending. Lord. Hardinge was 
about to lay down thé veins of government, and 
Colonel Lawrence to leave tho, Punjab for, a time. 
The health of the letter had long. been failing: He 

had tried -in August and September the effect of the 
bracing hill air of Simlah.. Ut, had.revived, him. for ‘a 
while, but his medical attendants urged. him to resort 
to the only remedy which could anvest the progress of 
disease ; and sa, with extreme reluctance,. he eon 
sented to quit his post, and to accompany Lord 
Hardinge to Ingland, Te went; and Six Predorick 
Ourrie, a public servant of approved talent and in- 
tegrity, who, in the capacity. of Political Seerctary, 
had accompanied the Governor-General to the banks 
of the Sutlej, and who had been subsequently orcated 
a baronet. and appointed a member of fhe Supreme 


Council of India, was nominated to act ns Resident in © 


his place. 


- Meeting the stream of Turopean mivala un ag they. 
jonmeyed homewards, Hardinge and Lawrence: cama 
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overland to England in the carly spring of 1848, 
Bricf space is allowed to me for comment; but before 
I cease to write Lord Iardinge’s name in connexion 
with Sikh politics and history, J must give expression, 
if only in a single sentence, to the admiration with 
which I regard his entire policy towards the Punjab, 
Tt was worthy of a Christian warrior: it was worthy 
of a Christian statesman. It is in no wise to be 
judged by results, still less by accidents not assign. 
able to errors inherent in the original design, What 
Hardinge did, he did because it was right to do it 
His forbearance under provocation, his moderation in 
the hour of victory foreshadowed the humanily of 
his subsequent measures. It was his ono desire to 
render British connexion with the Punjab « blessing 
to the Sikhs, without destroying their national inde. 
pendence, The spirit of Christian philanthropy moved 
at his bidding over the whole face of the country— 
not the mere image of a specious benevolence dis- 
guising the designs of our ambition and the impulses 
of our greed, but an honest, hearty desire to do good 
without gain, to save an Empire, to reform a people, 
and to leave behind us tho marks of a hand at once 
gentle and powerful—gentlo to shorish and powerful 
only to sustain, 


The portfolio of the Indian Government now passed 
info the hands of Lord Dalhousie, a young statesman 
of high promise, who, in the divisions of party politics 
at home, hal been ranged among the followers of Six 
Robert Peel, and professed the newly-developed libe. 
yalism of that great parliamentary chief Ileld in 
esteem as a man of moderate views, of considerable 
administrative ability, and more than common agyi- 
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duity in the public service, his bricf career as an 
English statesman aecmed to afford good hope that, in 
the great descriptive roll of Indian Viceroys, his name 
would be recorded as that of a ruler distinguished 
rather for the utility than for the brilliancy of his ad- 
ministration. And so, doubtless, it seemed to him. 
self, What Tndia most wanted at that time was Peace, 
Left to hor repose, even without external aid, sho 
might soon have recovered from the effects of a suc- 
cession of wasting wars. But, chorishod and fostered 
by an unambitious and enlightened ruler, there was 
good prospect of a futuro of unexampled. prospority— 
of great material and moral advancement—of that 
oft-promised, ever realisable, but still unrealised 
blessing, the “development of the resonrees of the 
country.” The gountry wanted Railroads, aud the 
people Education, and there was good hope that Dal- 
housie woukt give thom both. 

When he looked beyond the fronticr he saw that 
everything was quict, The new year had dawned 
auspiciously on the Punjab, Tho attention of the 
British functionaries, ever earnest and active in well- 
doing—for the disciples of Henry Lawrence had 
caught much of the zealous hwmanity of their master 
—was mainly directed to the settlement of the Land, 
Revenue and the improvement of the judicial system 
of the country. They had begun codifying in pood 
earnest, and laws, civil and criminal, grew apace 
under their hands. In a state of things so satisfactory 
as this there was little to call for special remark, and 
the Governor-General, in his letters to tho Ifome 
Government, contented himself with the simplo ob- 
servation, that he “forwarded papers relating to tho 


Punjab.” But carly in May intelligence had reached . 


Calcutta which impelled him to indite a more stirring 
0 
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epistle. The Punjab was on the eve of another 
crisis. 

In September, 1844, Sawun Mull, tho able and 
energetic Governor* of Mooltan, was shot to death by 
an assassin. He was succeeded by his son Moolraj, 
who also had earned for himself the reputation of a 
chief with just and enlightened viows of government, 
and considerable administrative ability. But he had 
also a reputation very dangerous in that country: he 
was reputed to be very rich. Sawun Mull was be. 
lieved to have amassed immense treasures in Mool. 
tan; and on the instalment of his son in the govern- 
ment, the Lahore Durbar demanded from him a sue. 
cession-duty} of a million of money. The exorbitant, 
claim was not complied with; but a compromise was 
effected, by which Moolraj became, bound to pay to 
Lahore less than a fifth of the required amount, And 
this sum would have been paid, but for the convul- 
sions which soon began to rend the country, and tho 
disasters which befe] the Durbar. 

On the re-establishment of the Sikh Govermmont 
the claim was renewed. It was intimated to the 
Dewan that if the stipulated eighteen lakhs, with cei 
tain amounts due for arrears, were paid into the 
Lahore Treasury, he would be allowed to continue in 
charge of Mooltan ; but that if he demurred, troops 
would be sent to cocrec him. He refused. payment of 
the money, and troops were accordingly sent against 
him. Thus threatened, he besought the British Go. 
vernment to interfere in his favour, and consented to 
adjust the matter through the arbitration of the Rest- 
dent. The result was, that he went to Lahore in the 


* Thave used the word moat in- finmoial manager or rovenue-farmor 
telligible to peting im coy tenders, of the distiot, will tho onttol of 
but it does not Aly ropresont the the internal adnityighration, 
office held by the “Dewan,” whowos + ‘Nuzzana. 
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autumn of L846; promised to pay. by instalments the 
money ¢ claimed ; and was muleted in a portion of the 
territories from which he had drawn his revenue. The 
vemainder was farmed out to him for a term of three 

ears, With this arrangement he appeared to be 
satisfied, We was anxiousio obiain the gnaranteo of 
the British Government; but his request was refused, 
and he returned to Mooltan without it, 

For the space of more than a year, Moolraj re- 
mained in peaceful occupation of the country which 
had becn leased out to him. There was no attempt, 
on the part of the British functionaries, 10 interfere 
with the affairs of Mooltan. That territory was cspe- 
cially exempted from the operation of the revenue 
settlement, which had taken effect clewhere, and of 
the new customs regulations which had been esta- 
plished in other parts of the Punjab, But the com- 
pact which had been entered into with the Lahore 
Durbar did not sit easily upon him. 1c thought, or 
affected to think, that its terms were too rigorous; 
and accordingly, about the close of 1847, he repaired 
to the capital to seek somo remission of thom, Ilo 
soon began intriguing with the Durbar for the redue- 
tion of the stipulated routs; and nob coming to any 
satisfactory arrangement, intimated his wish to resign 
a charge which he had found so little profitable. Ife 
was told that his resignation, when formally tendered, 
would be accepted ; but’ was recommeded. to reflect 
upon the subject before finally coming to a determi- 
nation, which could not be subsequently revoked, 
Moolvaj quitted Lahore ; and sent in fist a somewhat 
vague, std afterwards a more distinct, resignation of 
his office; and the Durbar at once appointed a suc- 
cessor, Sirdar Kan Singh, who was described as “a 
brave soldicr and intelligent man,” was nominated to 

02 
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the Governorship of Mooltan, on a fixed annual 
salary. At the same time, Mr. Vans Agnow, « civil 


* servant of the Company, and Lieutenant Anderson, 


of the Bombay army, were despatched to Mooltan 
with the new Governor, and an escor! of five hundred 
men, to receive charge of the place. On their arrival 
before the city there were no symptoms of any hostile 
intentions on the part of its occupants. Moolvaj him. 
self waited on the British officers on the 18th of Apvil, 
and was peremptorily called upon to give in his ac. 
counts. Disconcerted and annoyed, he quitted their 
presence, but next morning he mot them with a 
calm aspect, and conducted them through the fort. 
Two companies of Goorkhas and some horsemen of 
the escort were placed in possession of one of the 
fort-gates. The crisis was now at hand. Moolraj 
formally gave over charge of the fort; and as the 
party retired through the gate, the British officers 
were suddenly attacked and severcly wounded. Mool- 
raj, who was riding with them at tho time, offered no 
assistance, but, setting spurs to his hovse, galloped 
off in the direction of his garden-house, whilst the 
wounded officers were carried to their own camp by 
Kan Singh and a party of the Goorkhas, 

Tn the course of the following day all the Mooltance 
troops were in g state of open insurrection. Moolraj 
himself, who may not have been guilty in the first in- 
stance of an’act of premeditated treachor , and who 
subsequently pleaded that he was coerced by his 
troops, sent excuses to Vans Agnew, who, with tho 
generous confidence of youth, acquitted him of all 
participation in the outrage, But he was‘sodu heart 
and soul in the work; and his emissavics plied thoir 
trade of corruption with unerring effect. Beforo 
nightfall, the commandant of the escort, with all his 
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men, went over to the enemy. The building in which 
the wounded officers lay was surrounded, A. motley 
crew of ruffians—soldicrs and citizens—men of all 
classes, young and old, moved by one common im- 
pulse, one great thirst of blood, camo yelling and 
shouting around the abode of the doomed Foringhecs. 
In they rushed, with a savage cry, and surrounded 
their victims, The wounded officers lay armed on 
their beds, and helpless, hopeless as they were, put 
on the bold front of intrepid Unglishmen, and were 
herocs to the last. Having shaken hands, and bade 
each other a last farewell, they tuned upon their 
assailants as best they could; but overpowered by 
numbers, they fell, declaring in the prophetic Jan- 
guage of death, that thousands of their countrymen 
would come to avenge them. Tho slaughter tho- 
roughly accomplished, the two bodies were dragged 
out of the mosque, and barbarously mutilated by the 
murderers, with every indignity that malice could 
devise. 

Ivretrievably committed in the oyes both of our coun- 
trymen and his own, Moolraj now saw that there was 
no going back; he had entered, whether dosignedly 
or not, on a course which adinitied of no pause, and 
left no time for reflection, Al the dormant cnergics 
of his nature were now called into full activity, Ie 
took command of the insurgents—identified himself 
with their cause—bestowed largesses upon the men 
who had been most active in the assault upon the 
British officers, retained all who would take service 
with him, laid in stores, collected money, .and ad- 
dressed letters to othor chiefs urging them to resist- 
anee, Ee had never been looked upon by othors— 
never regarded himself—as a man to become the leader 
of a great national movement; but now circumstances 
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had done for him what he would never willingly have 
shaped out for himself; so he bowed to fate, and be- 


came a hero, : 
Thus was the second Sikh Wat commeneed,  Ort- 


wardly, it was but the revolt of a local government-— 


- the rebellion of an officer of the Sikh State against 


the sovereign power of the land, But, rightly con- 
sidered, it was of far deeper significance, Whether 
Moolraj had been incited to resistance by the prompt. 
ings of a spirit far more bitter in its resentments, and 
more active in its malignity than his own, is not very 
apparent, . But it is certain that when, he vaised the 
standard of rebellion at Mooltan, he did but antici- 


’ pate a movement for which the whole country was 
. wipe, Already had ominous reports of ill-conecaled 


disaffection come in from some of*the outlying dis- 
tricts, and though the mortifying fact was very ro- 
luctantly believed, itis certain that the state of things 
which Henry Lawrence had predicted was already a 
present reality, and that the Sikhs, chafing under the 
invitating interference of the European stranger, were 
about to make a common effort to expel him, A finer 
body of officers than those employed wider the British 
Resident in the Punjab seldom Iabourerdt for the good 
of a people. That they worked, earnestly and ngsi- 
duously, animated by the purest spirit of Christian 
benevolence, is not to be doubted. But it was not 
in the nature of things that even if the thing done 
had been palatable to the Sikhs, they would have 
reconciled themselves to the doers of it, ILebituated 
to rule imall parts of the world, and to interfere in 
the affairs of people of all colours and orcetla, Ung. 
lishmen ave slow to familiarise themsclves with the 
idea of the too probable unpopularity of thelr inter- 
ference. They think that if they incan well they 
must secure confidence, They do not consider that 
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our beneficent ways may not be more in accordance 
with the national taste than our round hats and stiff 
neckcloths; and that even if they were, alien inter- 
ferongo must in itself be utterly distastéful to them. 
It is not to be doubted, I say, that the young Eng- 
Jishmen first employed in the Punjab laboured carn- 
estly for the good of the people; but their very pre- 
gence was a sore in the flesh of the nation, and if they 
had been endowed with superhuman wisdom and 
angelic benevolence, it would have made no differ. 
ence in the sum total of popular discontent, 

But it is probable that some mistakes were com- 
mitted—the. incvitable growth of benevolent igno- 
rance and energetic incxperience—at the outset of 
our carcer as Punjabee acininistrators, The inter- 
ference appears fo havo been greater than was con- 
templated in the original design of the Second Pro. 
tectorate. At that time the God Terminus was held 
by many of our administrators in especial veneration. 
The Theodolite, the Reconnoitring Compass, and the 
Measuring Chain were the great emblems of British 
rule, And now these mysterious instruments began, 
to make their appearance in the Punjab. We wore 
taking sights and mcastuing angles on the outskirts 
of civilisation; and neither the chiofs nor the people 
could readily porsuade themselves that wo were 
doing all this for their good; there was an appear- 
ance in it of ulterior design, And, as I have 
hinted, the agents amployed were sometimes wholly 
inexpeoricnced in business of this kind. ‘ My pre- 
sent réle,” wrote a young ensign* of two years’ 


standing in the service, whose later exploits will , 


‘be recorded in these pages, “is to survey a -part 


* WR. Hodson (Iodson of tho fate of Audargon gi Moollan, for 
Hodson’s Horac”’), January, 1848, he had been selocted in tho first ins 
This young offleor narrowly esoaped astanco toe accompany Vans Agnew. 
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of the country lying along the left bank of the 
Ravee and below the hills, and I am daily and all 
day at work with compasses and chain, pen and 
pencil, following strenms, diving into valleys, buy- 
rowing into hills, to complete my work. I need 
hardly remark, that having never attempted anything 
of the kind, it is bothering at first, I should not be 
surprised any day to be told to build a ship, compose 
a code of laws, or hold assizes. In fact, ‘tis the way 
in India; every one has to teach himself his work, 
and to do it atthe same time.” Training of this kind 
has made the finest race of officers that the world has 
ever seen. But the novitiate of these men may have 
teemed with blunders fatal to the people among whom 
they were sent, in all the self-confidence of youth, to 
learn their diversities of work. As they advance in 
years, and every year know better how difficult o 
thing it is to administer the affairs of a forcign people, 
such public servants often shudder to think of the 
errors committed, of the wrong done, when they 
served their apprenticeship in government without a 
master, and taught themselves at the oxpense of 
thousands, The most experienced administrators in 
the present case might have failed from tho want of 
a right understanding of the temper of the people, 
But it was the necessity of our position that some 
who were set over the officers of the Sikh Govem- 
ment knew littl of the people and little of adminis. 
tration. They were able, indefatigable, and con- 
scientious, They erred only because they saw too 
much and did too much, and had not come to under- 
stand the wise policy of shutting their eyes and 
leaving alone, 

And so, although the rebellion of Moolraj was 
at first only a local outbreak, and the British antho- 
titles were well disposed to regard it a3 a movement 
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against the Sikh Government, not as an outrage espe- 
cially directed against ourselves, that fiction could 
not be long maintained—for every day it became more 
and more apparent that the whole country was ripe for 
another war with the intruding Feringhee, The Dur- 
bar officers did not hesitate to express their conviction 
that to send Sikh troops to act against Moolraj would 
only be to swell the number of his adherents. To 
have despatched with them a small English force 
would have been to risk its safety and precipitate 
the conflict, Au overwhelming display of force, on 
the part of the British Government, might have 
crushed the rebellion at Mooltan and retarded the 
general rising of the country, But the season was 
far advanced; the responsibility was a great one. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the British army in India 
was not far distant. Currie, therefore, though his 
own judgment inclined to the commencement of im- 
mediate hostilities, rightly referred the momentous 
question to the military chicf Lord Gough was 
against immediate action; and tho head of the In- 
dian Government unreservedly endorsed the de- 
cision, 

The remnant of the old Khalsa army eagerly watched 
the result, and were not slow to attribute our in- 
activity, at such a moment, to hesitation—to fear— 
to paralysis, I am not writing a military history of 
the Second Sikh War, and the question now suggested 
is one which I am not called upon to diseuss, But I 
think that promptitude of action is often of more im- 
portance than completeness of preparation, and that 
to show ourselves confident of success is in most cases 
to attain it. The British power in India cannot 
afford to be quiescent under insult and outrage, De- 
lay is held to be a sign of weakness, It encourages 
enmity and confirms vacillation, It is a disaster in 
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ta 


itself{—more serious, often, than any that can arise 


- from insuflicient preparation, and that great bugbear 


the inclemency of the season. On the other hand, 
it is not to be forgotten that to despise our enemies is 
a common national mistake, and that sometimes it 
has been « fatal onc. We have bronght calamnitics 
on ourselves by our rashness as we have by our 
indecision. The History of India icems with ox- 
amples of both results; the most profitable lesson to 
be learnt from which is, that, however wise we may 
be after the event, criticism in snch a ense ought to 
be diffident and forbearing. 

But whilst the Commander-in-Chief, in the coal 
mountain air of Simlah, was deciding on the impossi- 
bility of commencing military operations, a young 
lieutenant of the Bengal army, who had been engaged 
in the Revenue settlement of the country about Bun- 
noo, was marching down upon Mooltan with a small 
body of troops, to render assistance to his brother- 
officers in their’ perilous position, and to support the 
authority of the Lahore Durbar, A. letter from 
Vans Agnew, dictated by the wounded man, had pro- 
videntially fallen into his hands, Tle saw at once tho 
emergency of the casc; he never hesitated; but sbnan- 
doning all other considerations, improvised the best 
force that could be got together, and, with fifteen 
hundred men -and two pieces of’ artillory, marched 
forth in all the eager confidence of youth, hoping ' 
that it might be his privilege to rescue his country- 
men from the danger that besct them. 

The nawe of this young officer was Herbert Ed- 
wardes. A native of Frodley, in Shropshire, the son 
of a country clergyman, educated at King’s College, 
London, he had entered the Company's service ns a 
cadet of infantry, at an age somewhat more advanced 
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than that which sces tho initiation into militery life 
of the majority of young officas, But at an age 
much earlicr than that which commonly places them 
in possession of the most superficial knowledge of the 
history and. politics of the East, young Edwardes had 
acquired a stock of information, and a capacity for 
judging rightly of passing events, which would have 
done no discredit to a veteram soldier and diplomatist, 
He had served but a few years, when his name be- 
came familiar to English readers throughout the Pre- 
sidency to which he belonged, as one of the ablest 
anonymous wrilers in the country. His literary 
talents, like his military qualities, were of a bold, 
earnest, impulsive character. Whatever he did, he 
did rapidly and well, He was precisely the kind of 
man to attract the ‘attention and retain the favour of 
such an officer as Henry Lawrence, who, with the 
same quict love of literature, combined a keen appre- 
ciation of that energy and five of ‘character which 
shrink from no responsibility, and are ever secking to 
find an outlet in dashing exploits. In one of the 
earliest and most striking scencs of the Punjabeo 
drama, Edwardes had acted a distinguished part. 
When the insurrection broke out in Cashmere, he 
was despatched to Jummoo, to awaken Gholab Singh 
to a sense of his duty in that conjuncture ; and there 
ave few more memorable and impressive incidents in 
Sikh history than that which exhibited a handful of 
British officers controlling the movements of large 
bodies of foreign troops,—the very mon, and under 
the very leaders, who, so short a time before, had 
contested with us on the banks of the Sutlj the 
sovereignty of Hindostan. 

On the reconstruction of the Sikh Government, 
after the deposition of Lal Singh, Herbert Edwardes 
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was one of the officers selected to superintend the 
internal administration of the country ; and he had just 
completed the Revenue settlement of Bunnoo, when 
the startling intelligence of the Mooltance outbreak 
reached his camp. Ile marched at once to succour 
his brother-officers ; crossed the Indus, and took pos- 
session of Leia, the chief city in the Sindh Saugor 
Doab, But tidings by this time had reachod him of 
the melancholy fate of Agnew and Anderson, and 
there was then no profit in the immediate movement 
on Mooltan to compensate for its certain danger. But 
the demonstration still had its uses. It was something 
that there was a force in the field with a British officer 
at the head of it to assert the cause of order and au- 
thority in the name of the Maharajah of the Punjab. 
Such a force might, for a time at least, hold rebellion 
in check in that part of the country. But Edwardes 
dreamt of higher service than this. To the south of 
Mooltan, some fifty miles, lies Bahwulpore, in the 
chief of which place we believed that wo had a 
staunch ally, In the name of the British Government, 
Edwardes called upon him to move an auxiliary force 
upon Mooltan; and he had little doubt thut, after 
forming a junction with these troops, ho conld 
capture the rebel stronghold. The confidence of tho 
young soldier, stimulated by a victory which he 
gained over a large body of rebels on the grent enni- 
versary of Waterloo, saw no obstacle to this enterprise 
which could not be overcome if the Resident would 
only send him a few heavy guns and mortars, and 
Major Napier, of the Engineers, to direct the opera- 
tions of the siege. Ile knew the worth of such » man 
in such a conjuncture, and every year that has since 
passed has made him prouder of the youthful forecast 
which he then evinced, 
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The Bahwulpore troops were sent, the junction was 
formed, and the forces marched down upon Moolian. 
Placing himself at the head of a considerable body of 
men, the rebel chicf went out to give thom battle, but 
was beaten by Edwardes, aided by Van Cortlandi, a 
European officer in Sikh employ, who has since done 
good service to the British Government, and Edward 
Lake, a gallant young officer of Bengal Engincers, 
directing the Bahwulpore column, who has abun- 
dantly fulfilled, on the same theatre of action, the 
high promise of his youth. But much as irregular 
levies, so led, might do in the open ficld, they were 
powerless against the walls of Mooltan, Again, there- 
fore, Edwardes urged upon the Resident the ex- 
pediency of strengthening his hands, especially in 1e- 

‘spect of the ordnance branches of the service, Only 
send a siege train, some Sappers and Miners, with 
Robert Napier to direct the siege, and—this time, for 
the difficulties of the work had assumed larger pro- 
portions in his eyes—a few regular regiments, under 
a young brigadier, and wo shall “close,” he said, 
“Moolraj’s accounts in a fortnight, and obviate the 
necessity of assembling fifty thousand men in October,” 

In the carly part of July this requisition was re- 
ceived at Tahore, The interval which had elapsed, 
since the disastrous tidings of the rebellion of Moolraj 
had reached the Residency, had not begn an unevent- 
ful one at the capital, Early in May, discovery was 
made of an attempt to corrupt the fidelity of our 
British Sopoys. ‘The first intimation of the plot was 
received from some troopors of the 7th, Irregular 
Cavalry, who communicated the circumstance to their 
commanding officer, The principal conspirators were 
one Kan Singh, an unemployed general of the Sikh 
army, and Gunga Ram, the confidential Vakecl of the 
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Maharanee. These men, and two others, were seiuod, 
tried, and convicted. The two chief conspirators 
were publicly hanged, and their less guilty associates 
‘transported. That they were instruments of the 
Maharanee was sufficiently proved. The conspirators 
acknowledged that she was the prime instigator of the 
treacherous attempt, and her letters were found in 
their possession, With this knowledge, it conld no 
longer be a question with the Resident as to what 
course it behoved him to adopt. ‘The mother of the 
Maharajah and the widow of Rumject Singh could no 
longer be suffered to dwell among the Sikhs. She had 
already been removed from Lahore io Sheikopoor, 
It now became necessary to remove her from the 
Punjab. Accordingly, certain accredited agenls of 
the Lahore Durbar, accompanied by tivo British 
officers, Captain Lumsden and Licutonant Hodson, 
were despatched to Sheikopoor, with a mandate 
under the seal of the Maharajah, directing her ro. 
moval from that place, Without offering any resist. 
ance, or expressing any dissatisfaction, she placed her. 
self under the charge of the deputation ; and, when 
it became clear to her that she was on hér way to tho 
British frontier, she desivod—not improhably with 
that blended irony and bravado which she so well 
knew how to cinploy—that her thanks might be con- 
veyed to the Resident for removing her to the Com. 
pany’s dominions, out'of the yeach of the encmies 
who would destroy her. With a considerable retinue 


‘ of fomale attendants, she was conveyed to Ferazepore, 


and eventually to Benares, where sho was placed under 
the charge of Major George Macgregor, an Artillery 
officer of high personal character aud great diplomatic 
experience, who hud well sustained in the Punjab the 
brilliant reputation which he had earned at Jullalabad. 
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Such was the apparent growth visible et the British 
Residency, recognised in our State-papers, of those 
three months in the Punjab, But in the hands of a 
Sikh historian these incidents would form but a 
small part of the national annuals, for ull over the 
country the great chiefs were actively maturing the 
plan of their emancipation, calling upon all trne 
Sikhs, in tho name of the great Founder of their 
Faith, to oxterminate the Christian usurpers, and 
evon those nearest to the throne were among the 
aveh-promoters of the movement. The daughter of 
Chuttur Singh and the sister of Shore Singh was 
the betrothed wife of the Maharajah; but these 
Sirdars, though anxious to veil their designs until 
the whole country was ripo for o simultancous vising, 
wero intriguing and plotting for our overthrow. The 
former was in the Hazavch, where his fidelity had 
been for some time suspected by James Abbott— 
another officer of the Bengal Artillery, friend smd 
comrade of Elenry Lawrenee, who had been set 
tling that part of the country—one of those men 
whose lot in life it is never to be believed, never 
to be appreciated, never to be rewarded ; of the 
truc salt of the earth, bub of an unrecognised 
savour; chivalrous, heroic, but somchow or othor 
never thoroughly emerging from the shade, IIe was 
not one to estimate highly the force of the maxim 
that “speech is silver, silence is gold ;” oud his sus- 
picions are said not to have been acceptable at Lahore, 
But though it may be good to suspect, it is doubtless 
good, also, not to appear to suspect. And if Currie, 
in that conjuncture, had betrayed a want of conli- 
dence in tho Sikh Sirdars, he would have precipitated 
the collision which it was sound policy to retard. So, 
,whatever may havo been his genuine convictions, ho 
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still appeared to trust the chiefs of the Regency; and 
Shere Singh, with a strong body af Sikh troops, was 
sent down to Mooltan. Jt was wise to maintam, as 
long as possible, the semblance of the authority of 
the Sikh Durbar—vvise to keep up the show of stip 
pressing a rebellion by the hand of the native Go. 
vernment. To send down that undeveloped trailor to 
the great centre of revolt may have been a hazardous 
experiment, but it was hazardous also to keep him 
where he was; and the master-passion of the Sikh 
soldiery for plunder might have kept his battalions 
nominally on the side of authority, until thoy had 
glutted themselves with the spoils of Moolian, and pre- 
parations had, meanwhile, been made in the British 
provinces for the commencement of military operations 
ona scale befitting the occasion, But the repeated ye. 
quisitions of Edwardes for British aid at last wrought 
upon the Resident, and Currie determined to send a 
force to Mooltan, with a'siege-train for the reduetion 
of the fortress, In General Samson Whish, of tho 
Artillery, under whose command the forco was de- 
spatched, there was not literally what Wdwardes had 
asked for—“a young brigadiey"—but there was a 
general officcr of unwonted youthfulness of aspect 
and activity of body, who could sit a horse well, 
could ride any distance at a stretch, and was pene. 
rally esteemed to be one of the best artillery officers 
in the service. This forward moyement was not 
countenanced in high places, The Commander-in- 
Chief shook his head, The Governor-General shook 
his head, But the Resident had ordered it, and 44 
could not be countermanded, without encouraging a 
belief that there was 9 wont of unanimity in British 
councils, ' 

So the besieging foree marched upon Mooltan, and 
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avvived before the city in high health and excellent 
spirits, On tho Sth of September, in the name of the 
Maharajah and Queen Victoria, the British General 
summoned the garrison to surronder. No answer was 
returned to the summons, and the siege cominenced. 
But on the 14th, when ow guns were within breach- 
ing distance of the walls of the town, Whish, to his 
bitter mortification, was compelled to abandon the 
siege. Tho Sikh forec under Shere Singh had gone 
over to tho enemy. 

This event had long been matter of anxious specu- 
lation in the British camp, and now took no one by 
surprise. Tt was known that the hearts of the soldiery 
were with Moolraj; hut there was something of oa 
more doubiftl character in the conduct of the Rajah 
himself, who had on more than one occasion testified 
his zeal and loyalty by voluntary acts of service in 
our cause. In his own camp, the Khalsa troops said. 
contempiuously, that he was a Mussulman. With 
Edwardes he was outwardly on the best possible 
terms; spoke freely of the conduct of his father, 
Chuttuy Singh; declared that he washed his hands 
of all the old man’s rebellious projects; and candidly 
avowed his mistrust of tho Sikh troops, But in all 
this he was playing a part. Te had written to his 
brother to say that he intended to go over to the 
cnemy on that very 14th of September, and he kept 
his word to the letter, On the morning of that day, 
the whole Durbar foree sought entrance into the 
city. Doubtful of the real nature of the movemont, 
Moolraj ot fixst refused them admitiance; but soon 
satisfied of their intentions, he opened his gates; the 
long dreaded and fatal jrnction was oflected ; and. 
tho British General was tnder the mortifying neces- 
sity of taising the siege of Mooltan. 
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The whole truth was now visible before the world. 
Tt was impossible any longer to maintain the fiction 
of a local rebellion, to pretend that tho Lahore Go- 
vernment, assisicd by British troops, was endeavour. 
ing to coerce a refractory subject, The very heads 
of that Government were in open hostility to the 
British, raising the standard of nationality in the 
name of the Maharajah. It was obvious that the 
war now about to be waged, was between the British 
and the Sikhs. Some hope was at one time to be 
dvawn from the fact of long-standing feuds among 
the different Sikh families, Then there was the not 
unreasonable conviction that the Mahomedan popu- 
lation of the Punjab might easily be kept in a slute 
of enmity with the Sikhs. But these assurances soon 
melted away. Hostile families and hostile religions 
qvere content to unite for the nonce aginst thie 
Feringhees; and the Commander-in-Chicf, ay the 
cold weather approached, was gratified by finding 
that there had been no premature birth of victory 
that the work was yet to be doue—and that au 
army of twenty thousand men, under his personal 
command, was required to take the field. 

And from that time Mooltan ecased to be the Locus 
of rebellion and the head-quarters of the war, In 
the Hazarch country Chuttur Singh had thrown olf 
all vestments of disguise, and plunged boldly into the 
troubled waters that lay before him. ‘The thoughts 
of Shere Singh soon began to twn towards that 
quarter—indeed, such had been his desire from the 
first—and before the second week of Ovtober had 
passed away, he had marched out of Mooltan to 
join his father, The whole country was now rising 
against us. Having used tho name of the Maharajah, 
the Sikh leaders were cager to possess themsulves of 
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the person of the boy-King, and but for the vigilance 
of the Resident they would have achioved an object 
which would have added a new element of strength 
to the national enuse. Duleep Singh remained in our 
hands virtually a prisoner at Lahore. 

All this time the Governor-General was ot Cal- 
cutla, watching from a distance the progress of 
events, and betraying no eagerness Lo seize a favour 
able opportunity for the conquest of the Punjab. In- 
deed, it has been imputed to him, as a grave political 
error, that he did not at an carlicr period make duc 
preparation for tho inevitable war. But, it would seem 
that in the summer of 1848, his desire was to recop- 
nise as long as possible only internal rebellion in the 
Sikh country — lo sec, not the rising of a nation 
against a forcign intruder, but tho revolt of a few un- 
loyal chiefs against their own lawful sovereign. Bus 
with the first breath of the cool scason there came o 
truor conception of iho crisis, and Lord Dalhousie pre- 
pared himself for the conflict, “I have wished for 
peace,” he said, at a public entertainment, carly in 
October ; “T have longed for it; I havo striven for 
it But if the cnemics of India determine to have 
war, war they shall have, and on my word they shall 
havo it with a vengeance.” A few days afterwards 
he turned his back upon Calcutta, and set his free 
towards the north-west. All the energies of Ins 
mind were then given to the prosecution of the war. 

The British army destined for the’ re-conquest of 
the Punjab assembled at Ferozepore, and crossed the 
Sutlej in different detachments. On the 18th of 
Novanber the head-quarters reached Lahore. At 
that time it could hardly bé said that British influ- 
ence extended a rood beyond the Residency walls. 
In all parts of the country the Sikhs had risen against 
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the great reproach of the English Occupation, | Th 
many outlying places, on the confines of eivilisn. 
tion, our English officers were holding out, in the 
face of every conceivable difficulty and dangor, with 
constancy and resolution mosh chivalrous, most 
heroic, hoping only to maintain, by their own. por. 
sonal gallantry, the character of the nation they re. 
presented. There was, indeed, nothing more to be 
done, We had ceased to be regarded as allics, So 
eager and so general was the desire to expel the 
intruding Feringhee, that the followors of Govind 
sank for a time all feelings of national and religious 
animosity against their Afghan neighbours, and in- 
yoked Mahomedan aid from the regions beyond the 
passes of the Khyber, ; 

On the 21st of November, Lord Gough joined the 
amy on the left bank of the Sutlej. A velcran com- 
mander, who within the space of a few yeors had 
fought more battles in different paris of the world 
than were crowded into the lives of most living war. 
viors—a general whose uniform good fortune had 
glossed over his want of forecast and science, and 
whose repeated successes had silenced criticism—he 
was now about to engage in military operations erontor 
than those of his antecedent campaigns, with, perhaps, 
even less knowledge of the country and less considern 
tion of the probable contingencies of the war, But all 
men had confidence in him. India had heen won by 
a series of military mistakes that would have dis- 
graced an ensign before the examination period, and, 
perhaps, would not have been won at all if we had 
infused into owr operations more of the pedantry of 
military science, He was a soldier, and all who fought 
under him honoured his grey hairs, and loved him 
for his manly bearing, his fine frank chgracter, and 
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even for the impetuosity which go often entangled 
his legions in difficulties, and enhanced the cost of 
the victories he gnined. 

The arrival of the Commander-in-Chief was the 
signal for the immediate commencement of hostilities, 
The force thon under his personal command consisted. 
of upwards of twenty thousand men, with nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, and Gough was in no 
temper for delay. Qu the day after his arrival in 
camp was fought the battle of Ramnuggur, the first 
of those disastrous successes which have given so 
gloomy a character to the campaign. The enemy 
had a strong masked. battery on the other side of the 
river, and very cleverly contrived to dvaw the British 
troops into an mnbuscade, ‘The operations of the 
Conmander-in-Chief, commenced with the object of 
driving a party of the rehcls, who were on his side of 
the Chenab, across the river, had the effect of bring- 
ing his cavalry and artillery within reach of these con- 
cealed guns; and twenty-cight pieces of orduance 
opened upon our advancing columns, The cavalry 
were ordered to move forward to the attack as soon 
ay an opportunity presented itself, They found an 
opportunity, and charged a lerge body of the enemy, 
the Sikh batteries pouring in their deadly showers all 
the while. Many fell under the fire of the guns, many 
under the sabre-cuts of the Sikh swordsmen, many 
under the withouing fire of a body of maichlockmen, 
who, taking advantage of the nature of the ground, 
harassed our horsemen sorely, Nothing was gained 
by our * victory ;" but we lost many brave and some 
good soldiers; and our troops returned to camp 
weary and. dispirited, asking whet end they had ae- 
complished, and sighing over the cost, 

Sone days afterwards « force under General Thack- 
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well was sent out to cross the river, but being scantily 
supplied with information, and grievously hampered 
by instructions, it suececded only in losing u Lew men 
and killing several of the enemy. No great object 
was gained, but great opportunitics were sacrificed. 
The Commander-in-Chicf pompously declared that 
it had pleased Almighty God to vouchsnafe to the 
British arms the most snecessful issue to the extensive 
combinations rendered necessary for the purpose of 
effecting the passage of the Chenab, the defeat and 
dispersion of the Sikh foree under the insurgent 
Rajah Shere Singh and the numerous Sikh Sivdars 
who had the temerity to set at defiance the British 
power.” These “ events, so fraught with importance,” 
were to “tend to most momentous results.” ‘The xo- 
sults were, that the field of battle was shifted from 
the banks of the Chenab to the banks of the Jhelum, 
The encmy, who might have been taken in rear, and 
whose batteries might have been seized, if Thackwell 
had been free to carry out the most obvious tactics, 
escaped with all their guns; and on the 18th of 
January bore bloody witness to the little they had 
suffered, by fighting one of the greatest and most 
sanguinary battles in the whole chronicle of Tndian 
warfare, 

By this timo Henry Lawrence had returned. to the 
Punjab. The news of the outbreak at Mooltan had 
reached him in England, whilst stillin broken health, 
ahd had raised within him an incontrollable desire, 
at any hazard, to return to his post. Ile had won 
his spurs, and'he was cager to prove that he was 
worthy of them, even at the risk of life itself, It has 
been said that he ought not to have’ quitted tho Pun- 
jab, and that if he had been at Lahore in the spring 
of 1848, the war would not thon have been preel~ 
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pitated by the rebellion of Moolraj, for “any one but 
a civilian would have foreseen that to send Vans 
Agnew and Andevson down to Mooltan at the time 
and in the manner selected was almost sure to pro- 
duce an ebullition of fecling and violence.” But if 
Lawrence had not gono to Hngland at that time, he 
would, in all human probability, havo died; and 
though he might not have sent the same men to 
Mooltan, he would have sent a mission there for the 
same purpose. “T meant to have sent Arthur Cocks,” 
was his remark to the present writer, whon the dis- 
astrous news reached us in London. He saw at once 
that the Mooltanee revolt was but the prelude to a 
great national onthyeak, and though his friends 
trembled for his safety and counselled delay, his 
strong sense of duty to the State overruled all per- 
sonal considerations, and so he carried back his shat- 
tored frame and his inexhaustible cncrgies to the 
scene of the coming conflict, Leaving London at 
the end of October, ho reached Bombay early in De- 
cember, and pushing up the Indus with characteristic 
rapidity of movement, joined’ the camp of General 
Whish, ‘before the walls of Moolten, two days after 
the great festival of Christmas. : 

On the séeond day of the now year, Whish, rein- 
forced from Bombay, carried the city of Mooltan, 
Long and obstinate had been the resistance of the he- 
siege; and now that our storming columns ontered 
the broach, the garrison. still, at the bayonot's point, 
slowed the stuff of which they were made. Frightful 
had been the carnage during the siege. Tleaps of 
mangled bodies uhout the battered town bore ghastly 
witness to the terrible effects of the British ordnance. 
But many yet stood to be shot down or bayoneted. in 
the streets; and the work of the besieging foree was 
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yet far from its close. Moolraj was jn the citadel with 
some thousands of his best fighting-mon; and the 
fort guns were plied as vigorously as before the cap- 
ture of the town. The strength of this formidable 
fortvess seemed to laugh our breaching baticries to 
scorn. Mining operations were, therefore, com- 
menced; but carried on, as they were, beneath a 
constant discharge from our mortars, it scomed little 
likely that the enemy would weit to test the skill of 
the engineers, The terrible shelling to which the 
fortress was exposed dismayed the pent-up garrison, 
By the 21st of January they were reduced to the last 
extremity. Moolraj vainly endeavoured to rally his 
followers. Their spirit was broken. There was no- 
thing left for them but to make a desporate sally and 
cut their way through the besicgers, or to surren- 
der at once. The nobler alternative was rejacted. 
Asking only for his own life and the honour of his 
women, Moolraj tendered on that day his submission 
to the British General, Whish refused to guarantee 
the first, but promised to protect the women; and. 
on the following morning the garrison marched out 
of Mooltan, and Dewan Moolraj threw himself upon 
the mercy of tho British Government, 

Meanwhile, Ilenry Lawrence, having witnessed the 
fall of the city of Mooltan, hastened upwards to Feroze- 
pore, conveyed to Lord Dalhousie the first welcome 
tidings of that event, took counsel with the Governor- 
General, made himself master of the great man's 
views, then hurried on to Lahore, communicated with 
the Resident, and on the same evening pushed on to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, which he reached 
on the night of the 10th of January. Ue was there 
in no recognised official position, for Curric’s tenure of 
office did not expire until the beginning of the ensuing 
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month; but he was ready for any kind of service, and 
he placed himself ab Lord Gough’s disposal, as an 
honorary aide-de-camp, or any other subordinate 
officer, in the fine army which was now siretching out 
before him. 

Three days after Lawrence's arvival in camp the 
battle of Chillianwallah was fought. Tho time had 
arsived whon 1 far less impetuous goneral than Gough 
might have deemed it inenmhent on him to force the 
Sikh army into a general action. Ti is true that the 
final reduction of the fortress of Mooltan would have 
liberated a large portion of Whish’s column, and 
greatly have added to the strength of the British 
army on the banks of the Jhelum. But the Sikh 
Sirdars, on this very account, wore cager to begin the 
battle, and would not have suffered us to wait for our 
reinforcements. Gough already had a noble force 
under him, equal to any service. It was panting for 
action, ‘There had been a lull of more than a 
month’s duration, and all through India there was a 
feeling of impatience at the protracted delay. Gough, 
therefore, prepared for action, <Ascertaining the 
nature of the country oceupicd by the Sikh army, 


and the position of their troops, he planned his attack - 


upon sound tactical principles, and fully instructed 
his genorals in the several paris which they were 
ealled upon to play. On the afternoon of the 13th 
everything was ready, and the batile was to have been 
commenced carly on the following morning, But, 
unwilling to give the British General the long hours 
of tho morrow’s light, from daybreak to suusel, that 
he wanted, to fight his battle according io approved 
principles of modern warfiwe, the Sikh teaders, when 
the day was fur spent, determined, if possible, to 
agpvavete him into an immediate encounter, They 
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knew theiz man. $0 they advanced a few puns, and 
sent some round-shot booming in the direction of the 
British camp. The bait took, The wari ITibernian 
temperament of the British leader could not brook the 
insult, He moved up his heavy guns, responded with. 
some chance shots at the invisible onemy, and then, 
there being little of the day left for his operations, 
gave the command for his line to advance. 

The story of what followed has been often told, and 
itis not so gratifying a pagé of history that I need 
care to repeat it. Night closed upon the fearful 
carnage of that terrible engagement, and both armies 
claimed the victory. What it cost us is writton in 
the Gazette. Never was an official bulletin received 
in England with a wilder outory of pain and passion, 
The past services, the intrepid personal counage, the 
open honest character, the many noble qualities of 
the veteran Commander were forgotion in that burst 
of popular indignation, and hundreds of Hnglish 
families twned from the angry past to the foarful 
future, and trembled as they thought that the crown- 
ing action with that formidable enemy had yat to be 
fought by a General so rash, so headstrong, and so 
incompetent, : 

In the high places of Government there was mi 
versal discomposmre, and the greatest militury at 
thority in the ‘comtry shook his head with an 
ominous gesture of reproach, Thon arose w wilds 
ery for Napier. The conqueror of the Belonchoes was 
sent ont in hot haste to India to repair the mischief 
that had been done by‘Gough, and to finish off the 
war with the Sikhs in a proper workmanlike manner, 
But the hottest haste could not wholly annihilate thne 
and space, and though this sudden supersession of the 
brave old chief, who had fought so many battles and 
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won so many victories, might shame his grey hairs, it 
could not bring the war to a more rapid or a more 
honourable close. The carnage of Chillianwallah 
shook for a lime the confidence of the army in their 
chicf, but it did not shake the courage of our fighting- 
men, or destroy their inherent capacity for couquest. 
Tt was a lesson, too, that must have scored itself into 
the very heart of the British chief, and made him a 
sadder man and a wiser commander. The errors of 
the 13th of January were to be atoned for by a 
victory which any leader might contemplate with 
pride, and any nation with gratitude, Scarecly had 
his appointed successor turned his back upon England 
when Gough fought another great battle, which 
neither Napicr, nor : Wellington himself, who talked of 
going in his place, could “have surpassed in vigour 
of execution or completeness of effect. 

Anxiously was intelligence of the surrender of 
Moolraj looked for in the camp of the Commander- 
in Chief, Since that disastrous action at Chillian- 


wallah, Gough had been entrenching his position, and - 


waiting reinforcements from Mooltan, The surrender 
of that fortress set free some twolve thousand men, 
and Whish, with wnlooked-for rapidily, marched to 
the banks of tho Jhelum to swell the ranks of the 
grand army. A great crisis was now approaching, 
Thrice had tho British and Sikh forces met ench other 
on the banks of those classical rivers which had seen 
the tlumphs of the Macedonian—thrice had they 
met cach other only to leave the issue of the contest 
yet undecided. A preat battle was now about to be 
fought——one differing from all that had yet been 
fought sinco tho Silchs first crossed the Sutlej, for a 
strange but not unlooked-for spectacle was about to 
present itself—Sikhs and Afghans, thoso old heredi- 
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tary enemics, fighting side by side against a common 
foc. The Sikh Sirdars, I have snid, had been in- 
triguing to secure the assistance of the Ameor of 
Cabool, For some time there appeared little Mko- 
Hihood that old Dost. Mahomed, whose experience 
ought to have brought wisdom with il, would lend 
himself to a cause which, in spite of temporary suc- 
ceases, was so sure to prove hopeless in the ond. But 
neither years, nor experience, nor adversity had 
taught him to profit by the lessons ho had learned, 
The desire of vepossessing himself of Peshawur was 
the madness of a life, The bait was thrown out to 
him, and he could not resist it, Ile came through 
the Khybur with an Afghan force, marched upon the 
Indus, and threatened Attock, which fell at his ap- 
proach; despatched one of his sons to the camp of 
Shere Singh, and sent a body of Dowrance troops to 
fight against his old Feringhee enemy, who for years 
had been the arbiter of his fate. How deplorable an 
act of senile fatuity it was, the events of the 2ist of 
February must have deeply impressed upon his mind. 
On that day was fought an action—wvas gained o 
victory, in the emphatic words of tho Governor 
General, “memorable alike from the greatness of the 
occasion, and from the brilliant aud decisive issuc of 
the encounter. For the first time, Sil: and Afghan 
were banded together against the British power. Tt 
was an occasion which demanded the putting forth of 
all the means at our disposal, and so conspicuous a 
manifestation of the superiority of our arms as should 
appal cach enemy, and dissolve at once thelr compact 
by fatal proof of its futility. The completeness of the 
victory which has been won. equals the highest hopes ° 
enteftained.” And there was no official exaggeration 
in this; none of the vain bonsting of the interested 
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despatch-writer. At Goojrat, to which place the 
enomy had unexpectedly moved their camp, Lord 
Gough fought a great battle as 9 great battle ought 
to be fought, coolly and deliberately, by a British 
Commander. Every arm of his fine foree was brought 
effectively into play; each in its proper place, each 
supporting and assisting the others, and cach covering 
itself with glory. T'rom the carly dawn of that clear 
bright morning the cannonade commenced. Never 
had the Bengal Artillery made a nobler display ; 
never had it been worked with more terrible effect. 
Resolute and well handled as was the Sikh army, it 
could not stand up against the steady fire of our guns, 
By noon the enemy were retreating in terrible dis- 
order, “their position carricd, their guns, ammuni- 
tion, camp equipage, and baggage captured, their 
flying masses driven hefore their victorious pursuers, 
from mid-day reecivying most severe punishment in 
their flight.” And all this was accomplished with 
but little loss of life on the side of the victorious 
amy. It pleased the Almighty that the bloody 
lessons of the Chenab and the Jhelum should not 
be thrown away. 

A division under Sir Waller Gilbert, an officer of 
great personal activily, uncqualled in tho saddle, was 
ordered to follow up the succoss of Goojrat, and to 
drive the Afghans from the Punjab. And well did he 
justify the choice of his chicl By a series of rapid 
‘marches, scarcely excelled by any recordecl in history, 
he convinced the enemy of the hopelessness of all 
further resistance. The Barukzye fovee fled before 
our advancing columns, and sccured the passage of 
the Khybur before British influence could avail to 
close it against the fugitives, By the Sikhs them. 
selves the game had clearly been played out. The 
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Khalsa was now quite broken. There was nothing 
left for Shere Singh and his associates but to trust 
themselves to the clemency of the British Govern- 
ment. On the 5th of March, the Rajah sent the 
British prisoners safely into Gilbert's camp. On the 
8th, he appeared in person to make arrangements for 
the surrender of his followers; and on the 14th, the 
remnint of the Sikh army, some sixtcen thousand 
men, including thirteen Sirdars of note, laid down 
their arms ‘at the fect of the British General. 

. The military chief had now done his work, and it 
was time for the appearance of the Civil Governor on 
the scene. Lovtl Dalhousie was on the spot prepared 
for immediate action. Already was his portfolio 
weighty with a proclamation which was to determine 
the fate of the empire of Runject Singh. I do not 
suppose that a moment's doubt over ebscured the 
clear, unsullied surface of the Governor-Gencral’s re- 
solution. Itwas a case which suggested no misgivings 
and prompted no hesitation. The Sikhs had staked 
everything on the issue of the war, and’ they had lost 
it in thir fight. They had repaid by acts of treachery 
and violence the forbearance and moderation of tho 
British Government. We had tried to spare them; 
but they would not bo spared. Tivst one course, 
then another, had been adopted in the hope that 
eventually a strong native Government might be osla- 
blished, able to control its own subjects, and willing 
to live on terms of friendly allinnce with ils neigh- 
bours, Our policy had from the first been wholly 
unaggressive. There was no taint of avavice or ambi- 
tion in it, But it had not been appreciated ; it had 
not boen successful. The whole system had collapsed, 
And now 'that again a British ruler was called upon 
to solye the great problem of the Future of the 
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Punjab, he felt that there was no longer any middle 1840, 
course open to him; that there was but onc measure 
applicable to the evisis that had arisen; and that 
measure was the annexation of the country lo the 
territories of the British Empire, So a Proclamation 

was issucd announcing that the kingdom founded by 
Runjeet Singh had passed under British rule; and 

the wisdom and rightcousness of the edict fow men 

are disposed to question. 

The last Sikh Dixbar was held at Lahore. Tho Marsh 29, 
fiat of the British conqueror was read aloud, in the 1G 
presence of tho young Maharajah, to the remnant of 
the chiefs who had not committed themselves by open 
rebellion; and a paper of Terms was then produced 
by which the British Government bound themselves 
to pay the annual sum of forty or fifty thousand 
pounds to tho boy-Prince and his fumily,* so long ag 
he should remain faithful to his new master and 
abido by his sovercign will, It was a happy change 
for Duleep Singh, born as he was for the Sikh 
shambles; for in his new stato he had abundant 
wealth, porfect sufoty, freedom froin all care, and the 
insurpasgable blessing of u saving faith. Becoming, 
in his twelfth year, the ward of the Governor-General, 
he was placed under the immediate tutelage of an 
Assistant-Surgeon of the Bengal Army,} who was so 
fita man for the office, so worthy of the confidence 
veposed in him, that tho little Sikh Prince, under his 
wise ministvations, developed into a Christian gentle- 
man, an English courticr, and a Scotch laird. And 
it may bo recorded here, before I pass on to the his. 
tory of British rule in the Punjab, that the mother 
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doubt, ‘The agreement was, that tho lakha of rupees. 
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of Duleep Singh, the widow of old Runjecl, that rest. 
less, turbulent Chund Kowr, whose intrignes ditl so 
much to precipitate the fall of tho Sikh Empire, after 
a series of strange romantic vicissitudes, prematurely 
old, well-nigh blind, broken and subdued in spirit, 
found a resting-place at last, under tho roof of hor 
son, in a quiet cornér of an Hnglish castle, and died 


jn a London suburb, 


The Proclamation which tuned the Punjab into 
a British province was not the ovly weighty State. 
paper in-the portfolio of the Governor-General, 
Whilst Gough had been preparing to strike the last 
crushing blow at the military power of the Khalsa, 
Dalhousie, with Henry Eliot at his elbow, never 
doubting the issue, was mapping out the scheme of 
administration under which it seemed good to him to 
govern the country which was about to pass under 
our rule. The crowning victory of Goojrat found 
everything devised and prepared to the minutest 
detail. The men were ready; the measures wore 
defined. There was no hurry, therelore—no con- 
fusion, Every one {ell into his appointed place, and 
knew what he had to do, And nover had any 
Governor better reason io place unbounded confi- 
dence in the men whom he enfployed; never was any 
Governor more worthily served. 

The country which had thus fullon by right of 
conquest into our hands embraced an area of fifty 
thousand square miles, and contained a popula 
tion of four millions of inhabitants, These inhabi- 
tants ‘were Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Sikhs, The 
last were a new people—a sect of reformed Hindoos, 
of a purer faith than the followers of the Brahminical 
superstitions, It was a Sikh Government that wo 
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had supplanted ; and mainly a Sikh army that wo 
had conquered; but it must nob be supposed that 
Punjabce is synonimous with Sikh, that the country 
_ was peopled from one end to the other with the fol- 

lowers of Nanuk and Govind, or that they were the 
anciont dwellers on the banks of those five legendary 
rivers. Tho eities of the Punjab were Mehomedan 
cities; cities founded, perhaps, ere Mahomed. avose, 
oularged and beatified by the followers of the Ghuz- 
nivite. The monuments were mainly Mahomedan 
monuments, with traces here and there of Grecian 
occupation and Bactvian rule. Before Delhi had 
risen into the imperial city of the Moguls, Lahore 
had been the home of Indian kings, But the rise of 
the Sikh power was cotomporancous with our own, 
and the apostles of the new Reformation had not 
numbered among their converis more than a section 
of the people, And as was the population, so was 
the country itself, of a varied character. Tracts of 
vich cultivated lands, the corn-field and the rose. 
garden, alternated with the scorched plain and the 
sandy desert, Tere, as far as tho eye could reach, a 
dreary level of jungle and brushwood ; thoro, a mag- 
nificent panorama, bounded by the blue ranges and 
the snowy peaks of the Iimalayah, And ever tho 
great rivors as they flowed suggested to the cultured 
mind of the Inglish scholar thoughts of that grand 
old traditionary age, when Porus fought, and Alex, 
ander conqnered, aud Megasthenes wrote, and the 
home-sick Argive, on the banks of those fabulous 
streams, sighed for the pleasant country he had loft, 
and rebelled against his leader and his fate. It was 
a. country full of interest and full of opportunity ; 
and it grew at once into the pet province of the 
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British Viceroy, the youngest and the most hopeful 
of all, es jee Ay : 

That a country so situated, so civcumstanced, and 
so peopled, should not be brought under the system 
of adminisivation prevailing in our long-settled pro- 
-vinces was a.mere matter of course. But Dalhousie 
had no disposition to rush into, the opposite extreme 
of a purely military government, IIo had at no time 
of his career any. class prejudices, and he did not 
see-why soldiers:and civilians should not work. har- 
monionsly together in the administrative agency of 


‘the province, He had faith in both; cach in his ap- 


pointed place; for'there was' rough soldiers’ work to 
be done, and much also-that needed the calm judg: 
ment and the tutored eye.of the expericnecd. civilian, 
So he.called iti the aid. of a mixed Stafl. of civil and 
military officers, and at the head of this.he placed.a 
Board of Administration, presided over by Henry 


* Lawrerice.* 


The Board was to consist. of three members, with 
secretaries to do the pen-work of the administration, 
and to scatter its instructions among the subordinate 


functionaries of the province. It was nota, control: 


ling authority which-o.man of Dalhousie's stamp was 
likely: to affect; scarcely, indeed, could he be sup- 
posed. to. tolerate it. But: he could not sect aside the 


‘great claims of Henry Lawrence, nor, indeed, could 
-he -safely: dispense with his services in such a. con- 


juncture; ‘yet he was unwilling to trust to that honest, 
pure-minded,. soldicr-stdtesman the: sole divection of 
affairs, The. fact is that, with. a refinement of the.’ 
justice and “moderation which. were, such conspicuous 


: features of: Heniry's character, he dissented from the 


* Sir Frederick Currie bad ‘by die Uinie veawined his seat th tie’ Bu 
preme Council of India, ; a um : bition ee 
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olicy of annexation, He thought that another effort 
might have. been. made to save the Sikh Empire from 
* destruction. Out of this difficulty arose the project of 
the Board. [twas natural that Dalhousie should have 
desired to associate with one thus minded some other 
‘statesman whose. views were more in harmony with 
his own. A Board of two is, under no circumstances, 
a practicable institution; so a ‘Triumvirate was esta- 
blished. But. sentence of death was written down 
against it from the vory hour, of its birth. 


“The second seat at the Board was given to. the 


President’s brother, John Lawrence. ,An officer of 
the Company's Civil Service, he had achieved « high 
reputation as an administrator ; 2s one of those hard- 
-working, energetic, consciontious servants of the State, 
who. live. ever ‘with the harness on their back, to whom 
labour is at once a duty and a delight, who do every- 
-thing in a largo wnstinting way, the Ivonsides of the 
Public Service, He had taken, in the carlicr stages 
of his career, an active part in the Revenue Settlement 
cof the North-Western Provinces, and had subsequently 
been appointed Magistrate of tho great imperial city 
of Delhi, with ‘its crowded, turbulent population, and. 
its constant. under-cirvent of hostile intrigue, In this 
post, winning the confidence of nen of all classes and. 
-all creeds, Lord ITardinge found him when, in 1845, 
he joumneyed upwards to join the army.of the Sutlaj. 


There was ‘an openness, a frankness about. him that 


pleased the old soldier, and. lorge-hearted -zcal and. 
courage which proclaimed him aman to be employed 
in a post of more than common. difficulty, beyond the 
circle of ordinary: routine,’ So, after the campaig Don 
the Sutloj, when the Jullindur Doab was taken in part 

‘payment of the charges of the war, John Lawrence 
Was appointed to superintend the administration of 
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that tract of country; and on more than one oreasion, 
during the enforced absonce of Henry from Lahore, in 
the first two years of the British Protectorate, he had 
occupied his brother's seat at the capital, and done his 
work with unvaried success. That there were preat 
characteristic differences between the two Lawrences 
will be clearly indicated as I proceed ; but in unsullied 
honesty and intrepid manliness, they were the counter. 
parts of cach other, Both wore equally without a 
stain, 

The third member of the Lahore Board of Admini. 
stration was Mr, Charles Grenville Mansel, also a cove- 
nanted civilian, who had carned a high reputation as 
one of the ablest financiers in India, and who supplied 
much of the knowledge and experience which his col- 
leagues most lacked. His honesty was of as fine a 
temper as theirs, but he was a man rather of thought 
than of action, and wanted the constitutional robust. 
ness of his associates in office. Perhaps his very pecu- 
liarities, rendering him, as it were, the complement of 
the other two, especially marked him out as the third 
of thatremarkable triumvirate. Regarded as a whole, 
with reference to the time and civeumstances of Sts 
creation, the Board could not have been better con. 
stituted. It did honour to the sagacity of Tord 
Dalhousie, and fully justified the choice of agents 
he had made, 

The system was one of divided labour and common 
responsibility. On Henry Lawrence devolved what 
was technically called the “political” work of the 
Government. The disarming of tho country, the 
negotiations with the chiefs, the organisation of the 
new Punjabee vegiments, the arrangements for the 
education of the young Maharajah, who had now he- 
come the ward of the British Government, were among 
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the immediate duties to which he personally devoted 
himself; the chief care of John Lawrence was the 
civil adininistration, especially the settlement of the 
Land Revenue; whilst Mansel superintended the 
gencral judicial management of the province; each, 
however, aiding the others with his advico, and having 
a potential voice in the general Council. Under these 
chief officers were 2 number of subordinate adminis. 
trators of different ranks, dawn partly from the civil 
and partly from. the military service of the Company. 
The provinee was divided into seven divisions, and to 
each of these divisionsya Commissioner was appointed. 
Under each of these Commissioners were certain 
Deputy-Commissioncrs, varying in number according 
to the amount of business to be dono; whilst under 
them again were Agsistant-Commissionors and Extra 
Assistants, drawn from the wncovenanted servants of 
Government—Luropeans, Indo-Britons, or natives of 
pure descent. 

The officers selected for the principal posts under 
the Lahore Board of Administration were the very 
flower of the Tndian services. Dalhousie had thrown 
his whole heart into tho work which lay before him, 
Resolved that it should not be marred by the in- 
eflicicncy of his agents, he looked about him for men 
of mark and likelihood, men in the vigour of their 
yeas, mon of good performance for the higher posts, 
and sturdy, cager-spirited youths of good promise for 
the lower. It mattered not to him whether the good 
stuff were draped in civil black or military red. Tar 
above all petty prejudices of that kind, the Governor. 
General swept up his men with an eye only to the 
work that was in them, and sent them forth to do his 
bidding. Some had already graduated in Punjabce 
administration under the Protectorate ; others crossed 
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the Sutle} for the first time with honours taken under 
Thomason and his predecessora in the North-West 
Provinces, And among them were such men as George 
Edmonstone, Donald Macleod, and Robert Mont. 
gomery from the ono service; Frederick Mackeson 
and George Macgregor from the other j auch men, 
besides those already named, * as Richard Tomple, Ed. 
ward Thornton, Neville Chamberlain, George Barnes, 
Lewin Bowring, Philip Goldney, and Charles Saun- 
ders; soldiers and civilians working side by side, 
‘without a fecling of class jealousy, in the great work 
of reconstructing the administration of the Punjab 
and carrying out the executive details; whilst at the 
head of the department of Public Works was Robert 
Napier, in whom the soldier and tho man of science 
met together to make one of the finest Engincer 
officers in the world. 

They found much to do, but little to undo. The 
Government of Runject Singh had been of a rude, 
simple, elementary character; out of all rule; in- 
formal; unconstitutional; unprincipled; one great 
despotism and a number of polly despotisms ; accord. 
ing-to our English notions, reeking with the most 
“frightful injustice.” But somchow ov other it had 
amswered the purpose. The injustice was intelligible 
injustice, for it was simply that of the strong will 
and the strong hand crushed down in turn by one 
still stronger. Peity governors, revenuc-farmers, or 
kardars might oppress the people and defraud the 
State, but they knew that, sooner or later, » day of 
reckoning would come when their accounts would. be 
audited by the process of compulsory disgorgement, 


* Ants, p, 19, I havo hore named Others there wero, appointed at a 


only those distingmshed duing the lntor period, equally entitled lo ho- 
eat hier period of our Punjabeo career, nowablo mention, 
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or in some parts of the country settled in the noose of 
the proconsulay gibbet. No niceties of conscience and 
no intricacies of law opposed an obstacle to these 
summary adjusiments, During the existence of that 
great fiction. the Council of Regency, we had begun to 
systomatise and to complicate affairs; and ng we had 
found—at least, as fav as wo understood the mattor— 
a clear ficld for our experiments, we now, on assuming 
undisguisedly the administration of the country, had 
a certain basis of our own 10 operate upon, and litéle 
or nothing to clear away. 

The system of administration now introduced into 
the Punjab, formal and precise as it may have been 
when compared with the rude simplicity of the old 
Sikh Government, was loose and irregular in com- 
parison with the strict procedure of the Regulation 
Provinces. ‘The administrators, whether soldiors or 
civilians, were limited to the discharge of no pay 
ticulay departmental functions, They were judges, 
yevenue-collectors, thiefcatchers, diplomatists, con- 
servancy officers, and sometimes recruiting serjeants 
and chaplains, allin one, Mon trained in such aschool 
ag this, and wnder such masters as the Lawrences, 
became ecual to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, wore ever likely to fail. There 
was hardly ono among than who did not throw his 
whole heart into his work; who over thought of case, 
or leisure, or any personal enjoyment beyond that 
which comes from an honest sense of duty done, 
They lived among the people of the country, their 
tents open to all the points of the compnass;* aud 


* Six John Malcolm usod to say hero is a plonsant illustrative proof, 
thal tho only way lo govorn {ho fiom a paper wiitton by ono of them: 
people of a nowly-neruirod country — Tor olght months in the year tho 
wwas by means of ahd durwareh holak, tent ig the proper homo of him who 
or four doors opon, ‘hal the Pun+ loves his dutios and his people, Thus 
Jabeo ofloinls well uudoratood thjs, ho comes to know and be known of 
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won by their personal bearing the con fidence and the 
admiration of all wha came within their reach, 

And so, ‘far sooner than even sanguine men ven- 
tured to predict, the Punjab began to settle down 
under its new rulers, Iven the old Khalsa fighting. 
men accepted their position, and with a manly resig- 
nation looking cheerfully at the inevilable, confessed 
that they had been beaten in fotr fight, and submitted 
themselves to the English conqueror. Some were 
enlisted into the new Punjabco Irregular Regiments, 
which were raised for the internal defence of the pro- 
yince. Others betook themselves, with the pensions 
or gratuities which were bestowed upon them, to theiy 
fields, and merged themsclyes into the agricultural 
population. There was no fear of any resurrection 
of the old notional cause. For whilst the people were 
forced to surrender all their weapons of war-—their 
guns, their muskets, their bayoncts, their sabres, their 
spears—the whole province was bristling with British 
arms. An immense military force was maintained in 
the Punjab. It was a happy circumstance that, as 
the Indus had now become ow boundary and the 
country of the Sikhs our frouticr province, it was 
necessary for purposes of external defence, after the 
apparent scttling down of our newly-nequired terri- 
tories, still to keep our regular troops, Huropean and 
native, at a strength more than sufliciont to render 
utterly harmless all the turbulent clements of Pun- 
Jabee society, Had tho British army been withdrawn 


them ; thus petsouel influence and 
local knowledge give him a powor 
not to be won by lnibes or upheld 


and almonds, according to tho fashion 
of thei country, and avo nover 80 
happy as when al lowed to sont them 


hy, bayonets, The notables of the 
neighbomhood meet their friend and 
rule: on his moumng march; gioy- 
heads thong round lus unguarded 
door with presents of the best fiuits 
of the land, or 4 little sugar, spices, 


sclyos on the empol anil talk over 
old times and now cvonis—tho pio- 
miso of tho harvest and tho last 
ordoia of tho rulers,’ Caloutla Re- 
era, vol, xxiii, 
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from the Punjab, as at a later period it was from 
Oude, it is hard to say what might not have resulled 
fron our coufidence and incaution, 

On the acquisition of a ucw country and the ex- 
tinction of an old dynasty, it has commonly happened 
that the chief sufferers by the revolution have been 
found among the avislocracy of the land. The great 
masses of the people have been considerately, indeed 
generously treated, but the upper classes have been 
commonly prostrated by tho annexing hand, and haye 
never recovered from the blow. This may be partly 
attributed to what is so often described as the “in- 
evitable tendency” of such a change from a bad to a 
good government, Ib has been-asstmed that the men 
whom we have found in the enjoyment of all the 
privileges of wealth and social position, have risen to 
this eminence by spoliation and fraud, and maintained 
it by ernelty and oppression. And itis true that the 
antecedents of many of them would nob bear a very 
jealous scrutiny. Now, so far ag the substitution of a 
strong and pure for a weak and corrupt government 
must necewarily have checked the prosperous career 
of those who were living on illicit gains and tyran- 
nous exactions, ib was, doubtless, the inevitable ten- 
dency of the change to injure, if nob to ruin them, as 
the leaf must perish when the stem dies. Butit must 
be admitted that for some years past the idea of a 
native aristocracy had been an abomination in the eyes 
of English statesmen in India; that we had desired 
to sce nothing between the Sircar, or Government, 
and the great masses of the people; and that, how- 
ever little we might have designed it, we had done 
some grout wrongs {o men, whose misfortune, vather 
than whose fault, it was that they were the growth of 
acorrupt system. ‘There was at the bottom of this a 
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1849, strong desive for the welfare of the people—an oager 
and a generous longing to protect the weak against 
the tyranny of the strong; but benevolence, like 
ambition, sometimes overleaps itself, and falls prostrate 
on the other side, and out of our very love of justice 
come sometimes unjust deeds, ; 
To the great chiefs of the Punjab the annexation 
of the country to the British Empire was a source of 
sore disquietude,* Morey to the vanquished in the 
hour of victory was not one of the weaknesses they 
had been accustomed to contemplate. They had 
played for a great stake, and they liad lost, They 
had brought their losses on themselves. They had 
invited by their own*acts the conflict which had 
ruined them. In no one instance had ,our policy 
been aggressive, . We had not coveted tle possession 
of the Punjab. We had not invited cither ‘the 
first or the second great conflict between the British 
and the Sikh armies. A brave nation'fighting for 
‘its independence is one of the noblest spectacles’ 
of humanity; and the‘leaders of such a movement 
have just claim to sympathy and respect. But these 
men had risen against us whilst thoy pretended to 
be our friends, They had soiled their patriotism , 
by treachery, and forfeited their honow by false- 
hood and deceit. Still, to a man of large mind and 
catholic spirit like Henry Lawrence, it could not 
seem right to judge those Sirdars as he would the ' 


* This was admitted in the first 
Punjab Report, the following pas- 
sage of which may ho advantageously 
quoled :—* A great revolution can- 
not happen without injuring some 
classes, When a State falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must to 
some extent suffer with it; a domi- 
nant gect and party once moved by 
political ambition and religious en- 


ihusiasm, onynol roturn to the ordi- 
nary lovel of soaicly and the common 
ocottpalions of lifa without focling 
some discontent and some oumity 
againsl thoir powerful bit humane 
conquorors, But it is probable that 
the mass of the péoplo will advance 
in matorial prosporily and in moral 
elevation under tho influence of 
British rato,” 
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flower of European chivalry. So ho dealt gontly 1849, 
with their offences; and when he came to consider 
their position nndor the new Government, he re- 
spected thelr fallen fortunes, and laid a lighter hand 
upon their tenures than higher authority was alto- 
gether willing to sanction, That a large portion of 
the revenue would bo alienated by grants to military 
chicfs and to priestly sinccurists was certain; not 
less cortain did it appear that the monoy might be 
better bestowed. Still, it might bo politic, even in 
a financial aspect, to tolerate for a time abuses of 
this kind, as not the most expensive means of re- 
conciling the influential classes to our rule. Thug * 
argued Henry Lawrence, So these privileged classes 
received from him, in many instances, though not all 
that he wished to give, more perhaps than they had 
dared to expect. Existing incumbents were generally ' 
respected; and the privileges enjoyed by ono gene. 
ration were to be only partially resumed in the noxt. 
Thus, by a woll-apportioned mixture of vigour and 
clomency, the submission, if not the acquicseouce, of 
the more dangerous classcs wag secured; and our 
administrators were left, undisturbed by the fear of 
internal revolt, to prosecute their amcliorative men- 
sures. It would be beyond the scope of such a nar- 
rative ag this to write in dotail of the operations 
which wore carried out, under the Lahore Board, at 
once to vender British rule a blessing to the people, 
and the possession of the Punjab an element of 
sivength and security to the British Empire, Theso 
great victorios of peace are zescrved for others to 
record. That tho measures wero excellent, that the 
men were even better than the measures, that the 
administration of the Punjab was a great fact, at 
which Englishmen pointed with pride and on which 
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foreigners dwelt with commendation, is frecly ad- 
mitted, even by those who are not wont to ace mutch 
that is good in the achievements of the British 
Government in India. Under the fostering care of 
the Governor-General, who traversed the country 
from one end to the other, and saw everything with 
his own eyes, the “ Punjab system” became the 
fashion, and men came to speak and to write of it ns 
though it were a great experiment in government 
originated by Lord Dalhousie, But it was not a new 
system. It had been tried long years before, with 
marked success, and was still in force in other paris 
of India, though it had never been carried out on so 
large a scale, or in so fine a country, or been the 
darling of a viceroy. The only novelty in the con- 
struction of the administration was the Lahore Board, 
and that was abandoned as a failure. 

I do not say that it was a failure; bul it was so 
regarded by Lord Dalhousie, who, in 1853, remorse- 
Jessly signed its death-warrant, A delicate operation, 
indeed, was the breaking up of the Punjabee Cabinet 
and the erection of an autocracy in its place, Tt was 
the will of the Governor-General that the ehicf diree- 
tion of affairs should be consigned to the hands, not 
of many, but of one, And when tho rumour of this 
resolution went abroad, there was scarcely a house, or 
a bungalow, or a single-poled tent occupied by an 
English officer, in which the future of the Punjab— 
the question of the Lawrences—was not cagerly dis- 
cussed, Was Henry or was John Lawrence to ro- 
main supreme director of affairs? So much was to 
be said in favour of the great qualities of cach 
brother, that it was difficult to arrive at any antici- 
patory solution of the question. But it was in the 
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character of the Governor-General himself that the 
key to the difficulty should have been sought. Lord 
Hardinge would have choson Tenry Lawrence. Lord 
Dalhousie chose John. No surprise is now expressed 
that it was so; for, in these days, the character and 
poliey of Dalhousie ave read by the broad light of 
history. No regret is now felt that it was so; for, 
when the great hurricane of which T am about to 
write swept over India, onch of those two great 
brothers was, by God's providence, found in his 
right place. Bub there were many at the time who 
grieved that the name of Henry Lawrence, who 
had been for so many years associated with all their 
thoughts of British influence in the Sikh country, and. 
who had paved tho way to all our after successes, 
yas to be expunged from the list of Punjabee admi- 
nistrators. Jt was said thet he sympathised overmuch 
with the fallen state of Sikhdom, and sacrificed the 
revenue to an idea; that he was too cager to provide 
for those who suffered by our usurpation; whilst Dal- 
housie, deeming that the balance-sheet would be xe- 
garded as the great test and touchstone of succoss, was 
eager to make the Punjab pay. John Lawrence, it 
was said, boblor understood the art of raising a revenue, 
IIo was willing, in his good brotherly heart, to with- 
dvaw from the seene in fovour of Ioury ; but the Go- 
vernor-General needed his services. So he was ap- 
pointed ChicfComunissioncr of the Punjab, and a 
new theatre was found for the exercise of Lenry 
Lawrence's more chivalrous benevolence among the 
ancient states of Rajpootana, 

Ontwardly, authoritatively, and not untinthfully, 
the explanation was, that the work of the soldior-states- 
nfm was done, that the transition-poriod in which 
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Henry Lawrence's services were 80 especially needed 
had passed; that the business of internal administra- 
tion was principally such as comes within the range 
of the ciyil officer’s duties; and that a civilian with 
large experience, especially in revenue matters, was 
needed to divect all the numerous details of the Rxo. 
cutive Government, Dalhousie never liked the Board, 
Tt was not a description of administrative agency 
likely to find favour in his eyes; and it is not impos. 
sible that he placed, with some reluctance, at the 
head of it a man who had not approved the original 
policy of annexation, But he could not have read 
Henry Lawrence's character so badly as to belicve 
for a moment that, on that account, the policy once 
accomplished, he could have becn less cager for its 
success, or less zealous in working it out. ‘There was 
the indication, however, of a fundamental difference of 
opinion, which as time advanced became more and 
more apparent, for Ilenry's gencrous treatmont of his 
fallen onemics came from that very source of enlarged 
sympathy which rendered the policy of annexation dig. 
tasteful to him. It was natural, therefore, that the 
Governor-General, who had resolved to rid himself’ 
of the Board on the first fitting opportunity, should 
have selected ag the agent of his pet policy, the 
administrator of his pet province, the civilian who 
concurred with, rather than the soldier who dis- 
sented from, his views. The fiiting opportunity 
came at last, for there was a redistribution of some 
of the higher political offices;* and Delhousie then 


* Tho Hydeiabad Remdenoy was heed) that either he or his brother 
about to be vacated. Tb was mm should be sont to Tydoinbad, Tid 
office that hod been held by Sir Dalhonsio, however, sont Conoal 
Charles Metealfo and other comment Low to the Court of the Nizam, and 
mon, I hehove that Ienry Law- gave Tomy Lawienes tho aca cely 
rence suggested (for the days of tho Jess honontnblo appointment of Ga- 
Board had been for some time num- yernor-General’s agont in Rajpootana, 
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swept away the obnoxious institution, and placed the 
adininistration of the Punjab in the hands of a single 
man. 

Ienry Lawrence bowed to the decision, but was not 
yeconciled to it, Ile betook himself to his new duties 
a sadder and a wiser man, [le did not slacken in 
good service to the State; but he never again had the 
same zost for his work, Believing that he had been 
unfairly and ungratefully treated, he had no longer 
his old confidence in his master, and as the Dalhousie 
policy developed itself, under the ripening influence 
of time, he saw more clearly that he was not one to 
find favour in the cyes of the Governor-General. 
Much that he had before but dimly seen and partly 
understood now becune fully revealed to him in the 
clear light of day. Once, and once only, there was 
any official conflict; but Menry Lawrence sew much 
that whilst he deplored he could not avert, and he 

“sighed to think that his principles wero out of date 
and. his polities out of fashion. 

Tn the mean while, John Lawrence reigned in the 
Punjab, Tho capacity for administration, which ho 
had evinced as « Member of the Board, had now free 
scope Lor exereisé, and was soon Lully developed. ITis 
name became great thronghout the land, and he de- 
served the praise that was lavished upon him. Right 
or wrong he did all in accordance with the fnith 
that was in hin. LLe wasa fitting agent of Dalhousie’s 
policy, only because he believed in that policy. And 


happily the greater part of his work lay along the - 


straight road of undebatable beneficeiece, Tlow he 
worked, day after day, early and late, and how all 
mon worked tnder him, is a history now well known, 
Ho was emphatically a man without a weakness. 
Strong himself, bone and muscle, head and heart, of 
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adamantine strength, that would neither bend nor 
break, he expected others to be cqually strong, 
They sighed, perhaps they inwardly protested, but 
they knew that the work he exacted from them he 
gave, in his own person, unstintingly to the State; 
and they could not regard as a hard task-master ono 
who tasked himself hardest of all, Tvom moral in- 
firmities of all kinds he appeared to be equally freo, 
He did not even scom to be ambitious. Men said that 
he had no sentiment, no romance. We so often judge 
our neighbours wrongly in this, that I hesitate to 
adopt the opinion; but there was an intense reality 
about him such as I have never seen equalled. He 
seemed to be continually toiling onwards, upwards, 
as if life were not meant for repose, with the grand 
princely motto, “I serve,” inscribed in characters of 
light on his forchead, Te served God as unccasingly 
as he served the State; and set before all his country- 
men in the Punjab the true pattern of a Christian 
gentleman. 

And it was not thrown away. The Christian cha- 
racter of British administration in the Punjnb has 
ever been one of its most distinguishing features. It 
is not merely that great hunanising measures were 
pushed forward with an alacrity most honourable to 
a Christian nation—that the moral clevation of the 
people was continually in the thoughts of our ad- 
ministrators; but that in their own personal cha- 
racters they sought to illustrate the religion which 
they professed. Wherever two or three were gathered 
together, the voice of praise and prayer wont up from 
the white man’s tent. It had been so during the Pro- 
tectorate, when, in the wildest regions and in the 
most stirring times, men like the Lawrences, Reynoll 
Taylor, and Herbert Edwardes, never forgot the 
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Christian Sabbath.* And now that peace and order 1983, 
reigned over the country, Christianity asserted itself 
more demonstratively, and Christian churches rose at 

our bidding. There was litle or none, too, of that 

great scandal which had made our names -a hissing 
anda reproach in Afghanistan, Our English officers, 

for the most part, lived pure lives in that heathen 
Jand; and private immorality under the administra- 

tion of John Lawrence grow into a grave public 
offence, 


And so the Punjab administration flourished under Conquest of 

the Chief-Conumissioner and his assistants yf and the Pee 
active mind of Lord Dalhousie was enabled. to direct 
itself to new objects. Already, far down on the’ 
south-castern boundary of onr empire—at the point 
farthest removed of all from the great country whose 
destinies we have been vonsidering—the seeds of war 

had been sown broad-cast, Ever since 1826, when 

the first contest with Ava had been brought to a close 

by the surrender to the Muglish of certain tracts of 
country in which no Muglishman could live, our rela- 
tions with the Burmese had been on an unsatisfactory 
footing. Tn truth, they were altogether a very un- 
satisfactory people; arrogant and pretentious, blind 

to reason, and by no means anxious to manifest their 
appreciation of the nice courtesies of diplomatic in- 

_* Many will romembor fat do. was sufficiently a Christian to bo 
Tighttal little story, so pleasantly admitted to swell the two or threo 

told in Mdwnrdew’s * Year on the into threo or four, - 

Punjab Frontier,” of Roynoll Taylors fF On the abolition of the Doar, 


invitation to prayor on a Simiday My, Monlgameny, who had sueoeode 


morning in February, 1848, and of Mr. Mangolas third momber, bocamo 
the question whother tho linlfeaste Judioial Commissionor, and Me, Mno- 
colonel, “Jolm Uulmes,” who had leod was appointed Tinaucial Com- 
“always attended prayers ab Pesha- missioner, 


wur In Goorge Lawronco’s house, 
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tercourse. To find just cause, according to Ruropean 
notions, for chastising these people would at any time 
have been casy. But their insolence did us very Tittle 
harm. We could tolerate, without loss of ercdit or of 
prestige, the discourtesicg of a barbarian Government 
on the outskirts of civilisation. An insult on tho 
banks of the Ivrawaddy was vory different from an 
insult on the banks of the Jumna, The Princes and 
chiefs of India knew nothing and cared nothing about 
our doings far out beyond the black waters of the 
Bay of Bengal. But at last those discourtesies cul. 
minated in an outrage which Lord Dalhousie thought 
it became the British Government to resent. Whether, 
under more discrect management, redress might haye 
been obtained and war averted, it is now of little 
moment to inquire, <A sea-captain was appointed to 
conduct our diplomacy at Rangoon, and he con. 
ducted it successfully to a rupture, A war cusucd, to 
which the future historian of India may devote n not 
very inviting chapter, but its details have nothing to 
do with the story of this book, English arms wore 
triumphant, and the province of Pegu lay at our 
feet. Dalhousic annexed it to the British Eampive, 
“in order that the Government of India might hold 
from the Burmese State hoth adequate compensation 
for past injury, and the best security against future 
danger.” Thus did the British Empire, which had so 
recently been extended to the north-west, stretch ilsalf 
out to the south-east; and the white man sat himself 
down on the banks of the Ivrawaddy ag he had seated 
himself on the banks of the Indus, There were not 
wanting those who predicted that the whole of 
Burmab would soon become British territory, and 
that then the “uncontrollable principle,” by reference 
to which « great English statesman justified the 
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seizure of Sindh, would send the English conqueror 
to grope his way through the Shan States and Siam 
to Cochin-Chinn. But these apprehensions were 
groundless. The administrator began his work in 
Pegu, as he had begun his work in the Punjab, and 
there was uo looking beyond the frontior ; but, on the 
other hand, a desire to avoid border disputes, or, if 
they could not be avoided, to treat them as matiors 
of light account, inevitable and soon to be forgotten. 
There was a mililary officer, admirably fitted for the 
work, who had served long and snccessfully, as a 
civil administrator, in Arvacan; who knew the Bur- 
mese language and the Burmese people, and had a 
great name along the castern coast. Those isolated 
regions beyond the Bay of Bengal are the grave of all 
catholic fame, Whilst the name of Lawrence was in 
all men’s mouths, Phayre was pursuing the even 
tenor of his way, conlent with a morely local reputa- 
tion. But the first, and as T wrile the only commis- 
sioner of Pevu, is fairly entitled to a place in the very 
foremost vank of those Mnglish acdininistrators who 
have striven (o make our rule a blessing 10 the people 
of India, und have not failed in the attempt. 

In India the native inind readily pervades vast 
distances, and takes litthe account of space that the 
foot can travel, But it is bewildered and confused by 
the thought of the “hlack water.” The unknown is 
the illimitable, On the continent of India, therefore, 
neither our war-succcsses nor out penee-successes in 
the Burmese country stirred the heart of Indian 
society. In the lines of the Sepoy or the shops of the 
money-changer they were not matters of eager inte- 
rest and voluble discourse. We might have sacked. 
the cities of Ava and Amarapoora, and caused their 
sovercign lord to be trodden to death by one of his 
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white elephants without exciting half the interest 
engendered by a petty outbreak in Central India, or 
the capture of a small fort in Bundeliuwnd. The 
Princes and chiefs of the great continent of Llindostan 
knew little and cared. less aboul a potculaic, however 
magnificent in his own dominions, who neither wor- 
shipped their gods nor spoke their langunge, and 
who was cut off from their brotherhood by the in- 
tervention of the great dark sea. We gained no 
honour, and we lost no confidence, by the aunexation 
of this outlying province ; but it opened to our Native 
Soldiery » new field of service, and unfortunately it 
was beyond the seas. 
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86, three years after his arrival in India, Dalhousie 
had brought to a close two great military campaigns, 
and had captured two great provinces. Te had then 
done with forcign wars; his after-career was ono of 
peaceful invasion. Tre long there was a word which 
came to be more dreaded than that of Conquest. Tho 
native mind is readily convinced by the itiexorable 
logic of the sword. There is no appeal from such 
arbitvation. To be invaded and to be conquered is a 
state of things appreciable by the inhabitant of India. 
Itis his “kismut;” his fate; God's will. One stronger 
than he cometh and taketh all that he hath. There 
are, however, manifest compensations. Ilis religion is 
not invaded; his institutions are not violated, Life 
is short, and the weak man, patient and philosophical, 
is strong to cndure and mighty to wait. But Larsn 
is.a dreadful and an appalling word; for it pursues 
the victim, heyond thd grav. “Tts significance in his 
eyes is nothing short of clernal condemnation. 
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“The son,” says the great LJindoo lawgiver, “ de- 
livers his father from the hell called Put.”  Thero 
are, he tells us, different kinds of sons; Chere is the 
son begotten; the son given; the son by adoption ; 
‘and other filial varieties, 1t is the duty of the son to 
perform the funeral obsoquics of the father. If they 
be not performed, it is believed that there js no ro- 
surrection to eternal bliss. The right of adoption is, 
therefore, one of the most cherished doctrinos of 
Tiindooism. In a country where polygamy is the 
rule, i¢ might be supposed that the necessity of adopt- 
ing another man’s offspring, for the suke of these cord? 
monial ministrations, or for the continuance of an 
ancestral name, would be one of rare occurence. But 
all theory on the subject is belied by the fact that the 
Princes and chiefs of India move frequently find them- 
selves, at the close of their lives, without the solace of 
male offspring than with it, Tho Zenana is not an 
institution calculated to lengthen owt a direct line of 
Princes. The alternative of adoption is one, therefore, 
to which there is frequent resorl; ib is a souree of 
unspeakable comfort in life and in death; and polili- 
cally it is as doar to the heart of a uation as it is 
personally to the individual it affects. 

Jé is with the question of Adoption only in its, 
political aspects that. I have to doin this place. There 
is a private and personal, as there is a public and 
political, side to it. No power on earth beyond, a, 
man’s own will can prevent him from adopting a son, 
or can render that adoption illegal if it be legally per- 
formed. But to adopt a son as a successor’ to private 
property is one thing, to adopt an heir to titular 
dignities and territorial sovereignty is another. With- 
out the consent of the Paramount State no adoption 
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of the Jatier kind can bevalid. Whether in this case 
of a titular Prince or a possessor of torvilorial rights, 
dopendent upon the will of the Government, Ilindoo- 
ism is satisfied by the private adoption and the penal- 
tigs of the sonless state averted, is a question for the 
pundits to determine; but no titular chief thinks the 
adoption complete unless he can thereby wansmit his 
name, his dignitics, his rights and privileges 10, his 
successor, and ik can in no wise be said that the gon 
takes the place of his adoptive father if he does not 
jnhovit the most cherished parts of that father’s pos- 
sessions. . 

But whether the religious clement docs or does not 
rightly enter into the question of political adoptions, 
nothing is more certain than that the right, in this 
larger political sense, was ever dearly prized by the 
Tindoos, and 3vas not «alienated from them by the 
Lords-Paramount who had preceded us, The im- 
perial recognition was required, end dt vag commonly 
paid for by a heavy “auzzurana,” or succession-duly, 
bat in this the Mogul rulers were tolerant, Tt was 
reserved for the British to substitute for dic right of 
adoption what was called “the right of lapse,” and in 
defawlt of male heirs of the body lawfully begotten to 
absorb native principalities into the great amalgam 
of our British possessions. “In 1849,” wrote Lord 
Dalhousie, in his elaborate farewell minute, “ the 
puneipality of Sattarah was included in tho’ British 
dominions by right of Japse, the Rajah having died 
without male heir.” Tho Princes of Sattarah were the 
descendants of Sevajic, the founder and the head of 
the Mahratta Hinpire. Their power and. their glory 
had alike clepavted. But they were still great in 
iwadition, and were looked up to with respect by the 
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Mahvattas of Western India. In April, 1848, the last 
Rajah died ;* and a question arose as to whether,no 
direct male heir of the body having been Ieft by the 
deceased, a son by adoption, or a collateral. member 
of the family, should be permitted to succeed him, or 
whether the rights and titles of the principality should 
be declared to be extinct. Sir George Clerk was then 
Governor of Bombay. He looked at the Treaty of 
1819; saw that “the British Government agreed to 
cede in perpetual sovereignty to the Rajah of Sattarah, 
his heirs and successors,” the territories which he had 
held, and at once declared himself in favour of the 
continuance of the native Raj. The members of his 
Council looked upon the question as purcly one of 
expediency, and considered it the duty of the British 
Government to decide it in the manner most advan- 
tageous to ourselves, But the Governor refused to 
admit any secondary considerations, saying, “If it be 
inconsistent with justice to refuse confirmation to the 
act of adoption, it is uscless to inquire whether it is 
better for the interests of the people or of the empire 
at large 10 govern the Sattarah territories through the 
medium of a native Rajah, or by means of our own 
administration.” The trumpet of that statesman was 
not likely to give an uncertain sound. 

When this question first arose, the Governor-Cene- 
ral was in his novitiate. But new as he was to the 
consideration of such subjects, he docs not appear to 
have faltered or hesitated. The opinions, the practi- 
cal expression of which came subsequently to be called 


* Appa Sahib. Ifo had sue- creditable. Tb is wouthy of romark, 
ecetled his brother, who in 1889 that Sir Robort Grant, boing satisfied 
was deposed, and, as I think, very of the Rajal’s guilt, proposed to 
rightly, on account of a seies of punish him in tho manner least 
inhigues agamst the Brilisk Go- likely to bo advantageous to on. 

,» Vemmment, equally foolish and dis- selves, 
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the “policy of annexation,” were formed at the very 
outsct of his carecr, and rigidly maintained to ils 
close. Bight months aftor his first assumption of the 
Government of India, he placed on record a confes- 
sion of faith clicitod by this agitation of the Satiarah 
question. Subsequent events of for greater magni- 
tude dwarfed that question in the public mind, and 
later utterances of the great minute-vriter caused 
this first manifesto to be comparatively forgotten ; 
but & peculiar interest must ever be associated with 
this carliest exposition of Dalhousie’s political crecd, 
and therefore I give it in the words of the statesman 
himself: “The Government,” he wrote on the 80th 
August, 1848, “is bound in duty, as well as policy, 
to act on every such occasion with the purest in- 
togrity, and in the most seruprlous observance of 
good faith, Whore oven a shadow of doubt can be 
shown, the claim should at once be abandoned. But 
where the right to territory by lapse is clear, the 
Government is bound to inke that which is justly 
and legally its due, and to extend to that territory 
the benofits ol our sovereignty, present and prospec- 
tive, Jn like manner, while T would not scek to lay 
down any inflexible rule with respect to adoption, I 
hold that, on all occasions, where heirs natural shall 
fail, the territory should he made to lapse, and adop- 
tion should not be permitted, excopting in those cases 
in which some strong political reason may render it 
expedient to depart from this general rule, There 
may be conflict of opinion as to the advantage or the 
propricty of extending our already vast possessions 
beyond their present limits. No man can more sin- 
cerely deprecate than I do any oxtension of the 
frontiors of our territory which can be avoided, or 
which may not become indispensably necessary from 
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considerations of our own safety, and of the mainte. 
nance of the tranquillity of our provinecs. But [ 
cannot conceive it possible for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of overy just opportunity 
which presents itself for consolidating the territorica 
that already belong to us, by laking possession of 
States that may lapse in the midst of them ; for thug 
getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, 
which may be made a means of annoyance, but which 
can never, I venture to think, be a souree of strength, 
for adding to the resources of the public Treasury, 
and for extending the uniform application of our sys. 
tem of government to those whose best intorests, we 
sincerely believe, will be promoted therchy. Such is 
the general principle that, in our humble opinion, 
ought to guide the conduct of the British Govern. 
ment in its disposal of independent States, where 
there has been a total failure of heirs whatsocver, or 
where permission is asked to continue by adoption a 
succession which fails in the natural line.” 

The Court of Divectors of the Mast Indin Company 
confirmed the decision of the Governor-General, and 
Sattarah was annexed. There were mon, however, iu 
the Direction who protested against the measure as an 
act of unrighteous usurpation. “ We are called upon,” 
said Mr. Tucker, ever an opponent of wrong, “to 
consider and decide upon a claim of right, and I have 
always felt that our best policy is that which most 
closely adheres to the dictates of justice.” “We 
ought not 10 forget,” said Mr, Shepherd, who, on 
great questions of this kind, was commonly to be 
found side by side with his veteran friend, contending 
for the rights of the native Princes of India, “ that 
during the tise and progress of our empire in the 
Rast, our Governments have continucd 40 announce 
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and proclaim to the people of India that not only 
should all their rights and privileges which existed 
under preceding Governments be preserved and main- 
tained, but that their luvs, habits, customs, and pre- 
judices should be respected.”* And what right more 
cherished, what custom more honoured, than the right 
and custom of adoption? But the majority of the 
Court of Directors supported the views of the Governor- 
General, They had heard the voice of the charmer, 
And from that time the policy of Dalhousie became 
the policy of Leadenhall-strect, and the “Right of 
Lapse” was formally acknowledged, 

And it was not, for reasons which I have already 
given, likely long to remain a dead letter, Soon 
another of the great Mahratta chiefs was said to be 
dying, and in a fow days news came to Caloutia that 
he was dead. Tt was the height of the cold scason 
of 1853-—-a few days before Chrisimas—when tho 
sloy booming of minute guns from the Seluting 
Battery of Wort William announced the death of 
Ragojee Bonslah, Rajah of Nugpore, At the age of 
forty-seven he succumbed to a complication of dis- 
orders, of which debauchery, cowardice, and obstinacy 
were the chicf. There have heen worse specimens of 
royally, both in Jastern and Western Palaces, than 
this poor, worn-out, iinpotent sot; for although he 
was iunmoderatcly addicted to brandy and dancing. 
givls, he rather liked lis people to be happy, and was 
not incapable of kindness that caused no trouble to 
himself, JIe had no son to succecd him; a posthu- 
mous son was on impossibility; and he had not 
adopted an heir. 

Tt may scom strange and contradictory that if the 
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right of adoption as sanctioned by religion and pre. 
scribed by ancestral usage be so dear to the people of 
India, they should ever fail to adopt in default of heirs 
of their body. But we know that Uney often do; and 
the omission is readily explicable by a reference to the 
ordinary wenknesses of humanity. We know that 
even in this country, with all the lights of civilisation 
ond Christianity to keep us from going astray, thou- 
sands of reasoning creatures are restrained from 
making their wills by a vague fecling of apprehension 
that there is something “unlucky” in such a pyo- 
cedure; that death will come the sooner for such a 
provision against its inevitable acourrence. What 
wonder, then, that in a country which is the very 
hotbed of superstition, men should be restrained by 
a kindred feeling from providing against the event of 
their dissolution ? But in this case there is not only 
the hope of life, but the hope of offspring, to enuse the 
postponement of the anticipatory covemony. Mon, 
under the most discouraging circumstances, still cling 
to the belief that by some favourable reaction of 
nature they may, oven when stricken in yours, boget 
an heir to their titles and possessions. Tn this senso, 
too, adoption is held to be unlucky, because it is 
irveligious. It is like » surrender of all hope, and a 
betrayal of want of faith in the power and. goodness 
of the Almighty. No man expects to beget a son 
after he has adopted one. 

Th the case, too, of this Mahratta Prince, there were 
special reasons why he should have abstained from 
making such a provision for the continuance of his 
louse. According to the law and usage of his 
country, an adoption by his widow world have been 
as valid as an adoption by himself. Tt was natural, 
therefore, and assuredly it was in accordance ‘with 
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the character of the man, who was gormandising and 
dallying with the hand of death wpon him, that he 
should have le(t the ecremouy fo be performed by 
others, Whether it was thus vicariously performed is 
not very clearly ascertainable. But it is cevlain that 
the British Resident reported that there had been no 
adoption, The Resident was Mr. Mansel, who had 
been one of the first members of the Lahore Board of 
Administration—a man with a keen sense of justice, 
favourable 10 the maintenance of native dynasties, 
and therefore, in those days, held to be crotchety and 
unsound. ILo had several times pressed the Rajah on 
the subject of adoption, but had clicited no satisfactory 
response, Ie reported unequivocally that nothing had 
been done, and asked for the instructions of the 
Supreme Government, 

Lord Dalhousie was then absent from Calcutta 
Ife was making one of his cold-weather tours of in- 
spection—secing with his own cyes the outlying pro- 
vince of Pegu, which had fallen by right of conquest 
into his hands, The Council, in his absence, hesitated 
to act, and all the insiructions, therefore, which they 
could send were to the efect that the Resident should 
provide for the pence of the country, md keep things 
quict until further orders. There was no doubt about 
Dalhousic’s decision in such a case. Tad the Rajah 
adopted a son, there was little likelihood of the 
Governor-General’s sanction of the adoption ; but as 
he had wilfully failed 10 perform the ceremony, it ap- 
peared to be as clear as noon-day that the great organ 
of the Paramount State would pronounce the fatal 
sentence of Tiapse, 

Dalhousie returned to Calcutta, and with cha- 
racteristic cnergy addressed himself to the mastery of 
the whole question. Before the first month of the 
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new year had worn toa close, he attached his signa. 
tive to an elaborate minute, in which he exhausted 
all the arguments which could he adduced in fivour 
of the annexation of the country. Printed at full 
length, it would occupy fifty pages of this book, Tt 
was distinguished by infinite research and unrivalled 
powers of special pleading. It contended that there 
had been no adoption, and that if there had been, it 
would be the duty of the British Government to 
refuse to recognise it, “I am well aware,” he said, 
“that the continuance of the Raj of Nagpove under 
some Mahratta rule, as an act of grace and favour on 
the part of the British Government, would he highly 
acceptable to native sovercigns and nobles Ln Tndia; 
and there ave, doubtless, many of high authority who 
would advocate the policy on that special ground. I 
understand the sentiment and respect it; but re- 
membering the responsibility that is upon me, I can- 
not bring my judgment io adinit that a kind and 
generous sentiment should outweigh a just and 
prudent policy.” 

Among the members of tho Supreme Corneil at 
that time was Colonel John Low, An old offtear of 
the Madras army, who long years before, when the 
Peishwah and the Bonslah were in artny against the 
British, had sate at the feet of John Malcolm, and 
had graduated in diplomacy under him, he had nover 
forgotten the lessons which he had Icarnt from his 
beloved chicf; he had never ceased to cherish those 
“kind and generous sentiments” of which the Go- 
vernor-General had spoken in his minnte, lis whole 
life had been spent at the Courts of the native Princes 
of India, He had represented British interests long 
and faithfully at the profligate Court of Lucknow. 
Ile had contended with the pride, the obstinacy, and 
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the superstition of the effete Princes of Rajpootana. 
Tle had played, and won, a difficult game, with the 
bankrupt State of Hyderabad, Ile knew whatwere the 
vices of Tndian Princes and the cyils of native misrule, 
But he had not so learnt the lesson presented to him 
by the spectacle of tmprovident rulers and profligate 
Courts; of responsibililics ignored and opportunities 
wasted; as to believe il to be either the duty or the 
policy of the Parmnount Government to seek “just oe- 
casions” for converting every misgoverned princi- 
pality into » British provinee, Nor had he, knowing 
as he did, better perhaps than any of his countrymen, 
the real character of such misgovernment, cver che- 
rished the conviction that the inhabitants of every 
native State were yearning for the blessings of this 
conversion. There were few such States left—Ilindoo 
or Mahomedan—but what remained from the wreek 
of Indian dynasties he believed it to be equally just 
and polilie to preserve. And entertaining these 
opinions, he spoke them out; not arrogantly or 
offensively, but with what J believe may he described 
as the calm resolution of despair, Ife knew that he 
might speale with the tongue of angels, and yot that 
hfs speech would no more affect the practical result 
than a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. What 
am I against so many? he said; nay, whet am I 
against one? Who wyill listen lo the utterance of 
my ideas when opposed to the “ deliberately-formed 
opinion of a statesman like the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
in whose well-proved. ability and judgment and in- 
tegrity of purpose they have entire confidence?”* But 
gveat statesmen in times past had thought that the 
extension of British rule in India was, for our own 
sakes, to be arrested rathor than accelerated ; that the 
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native States were a source to us of strength rather 
than of weakness, and that it would go ill with us 
when there were none left,* 

Strong in this belicf, Colonel Low recorded. tivo 
minutes, protesting against the inpolicy oud the in- 
justice of the proposed annexation of Nagpore, Tle 
said that already the annexation of Sattarah had in 
many parts of India had a bad moral effect ;+ that it 
had shaken the confidence of the people in the justice 
and good faith of the British Goverument; that 
people had asked what crime Sattarah had committed 
that sentence of political death should thus have been 
pronounced against it; that throug Tndia acqui- 
sition by conquest was well understood, and ‘in many 
cases admitted to be right; that the annexation of the 
Punjab, for example, had uot been regarded as a 
wrong, because the chiefs and people had brought it 
on themselves, but that the extinction of a loyal native 
State, in default of heirs, was not appreciable in any 
part of India, and that the exercise of tho alleged 
Tight of lapse would create a common focling of 


uncertainty and distrust 


* TE Great Britain shall sotain 
her present powerful position among 
tho States of BPuope, it seams highly 
probable that, owing to the infinge- 
ment of their freatics on the part of 
native Princes and other enuaes, tho 
whole of India will, in tho couse of 
time, become one British provineo; 
bat many eminont statesmen have 
been of opimon that we ought moat 
emcfully to avoid umecessarily ac- 
celoialing the aruval of that gieat 
change; and it is within my own 
knowledge that tho following five 
great men were of that sumber— 
namely, Gord Tastings, Sir ‘Thomas 
Mumo, Sn Jolin Malcolm, the Ifon. 
Mountstumt Elphinstono, and Lod 
Motealfe,"—2snule, Feb, 10, 1834, 

T “When I went to Melwva, m 


at every Durbar in the 


1850, whore T mot many old ao. 
qualntances, whom | had known 
whon a very young man, and ovar 
whom L held ‘no, authority, 1 found 
{hese old acquaintances apeak ont 
much moro tistinelly ag to thou 
opinion of the Snulmah conse; so 
muqh so, that IT was, on sovoral 
oocasions, obhged to check thom. 
lt is remmkable that every native 
who ovor spoke to me reapecking tho 
minexalion of Saltaah, asked pro.” 
cisely Ute same question: ‘What 
crime did the lato Rajah commit that 
his country should ba seized by the 
Company Thus clealy indenting, 
(hon notions, that if any aimo had 
beon committed ow act would have 
heen justidable, and not otherwise.” 
Minute of Colonel Low, Wb, 10, 1854, 
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country. He dwelt upon the levelling effects of 
British dominion, and urged that, as in our own 
provinces, the upper classes were invariably trodden. 
down, it was sound policy to maintain the native 
States, if only as 2 means of providing an outlet for 
the energics of men of good birth and aspiring natures, 
who could never rise under British rule. Io con- 
tended that our system of achninistration might be far 
better than the native system, but that the people did 
not like it better ; they clung to their old institutions, 
however defective, and were averse to change, oven 
though a change for the better. “In one respect,” he 
gaid, “the natives of India are exactly like the in- 
habitants of al paris of the known world; they like 
their own habits and customs better than those of 
foreigners.” 

Iaving thus in unmeasured opposition to the Dal- 
housie theory flung down the gauntlet of the old 
school at the fect of the Governor-General, Low 
ccased from the enunciation of general principles, and 
tumed to the discussion of the particular cage before 
him, Io contended that the treaty between the 
British Governinent and the late Rajah did not limit 
the succession to heirs of his body, and that, there- 
foro, there was a clear title to succession in the 
Bonslah family by moans of a son adopied by 
either the Rajah himself or by his eldest widow, in 
accordance with law and usage. Tho conduct, he 
sairl, of the Jast Prince of Nagpore had not been such 
as to alienate this right; he had been loyal to the 
Parmnount State, aud his country had not been mis- 
governed; there had heen nothing to call for mili- 
tary interference on our part, and little to compel 
grave remonstrance and rebuke. For what crime, 
then, was his line to be cut off and the honours of 
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his House extinguished for ever? To refuse the 
right of adoption in such a case would, he alleged, 
be entirely contrary to the spirit, if not to the lotter, 
of the treaty—But how was it to be conceded when 
it was not claimed; when no adoption had beon 
reported; when it was certain that the Rajah had not 
exorcised his vight, and there had been no tidings of 
such a movement on the part of his widow? The 
answer to this was, that the Government had been 
somewhat in a hurry to extinguish the Raj without 
waiting for the appearance of claimants, and that if 
they desired to perpetuate it, it was casy to find a 
fitting successor. 

Of such opirtions as these Low expected no sup- 
port in the Council-chamber of Caleutta—no support 
from the authorities at home, It little mattered, in- 
deed, what the latter might think, for the annexation 
of Nagpore was decreed and to be accomplished with- 
out reference to England. As the extinction of the 
Sattarah State had been approved by the Company, 
in the face of an undisputed adoption asserted at the 
right time, Dalhousic rightly judged that thore would 
be no straining at a gnat in the Nagpore case, where 
there had been no adoption at all, Indeed, the 
general principles upon which he had based his pro- 
ceedings towards Sattarah, in the first year of his 
administration, having been accepted in Leadonhall- 
street, thore could be no stickling about so mild an 
illustration of them as that afforded by the treatment 
of Nagpore, The justification of the policy in the 
latter instance is to be found in the fact that there 
was no assertion of an adoption—no claim put for- 


‘ward on behalf of any individual—at the time when 


the British Government was called upon to determine 
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the course to be pursued. Tt is true that the provi- 
sional Government might, for a lime, have been 
vested in the eldest widow of the deceased Princo, 
adoption by whom would have been recognised by 
Tlindoo law and Mehratia usage; but it was not 
probable that the British Government would have 
thus gone out of ils way to bolster up a decayed 
Mahratta dynasty, when the head of that Govern- 
ment conscientiously believed that it was the duty of 
the Paramount State lo consolidate its dominions by 
recognising ouly among these effete Princes succession 
by direct heirship of the body. Cherishing the faith 
which he did, Dalhousie would have gone grievously 
wrong, and he would have stood convicted of a 
glaring inconsistency, if he had adopted any other 
course; so the kingdom of Berar was declared to 
have lapsed to the British Goverment, and the 
funily of the Bonslah was extinct, 

The country passed under British rule, and the 
people became British subjects, without an audible 
murmur of discontent except from the recesses of the 
palace, hore the wretched ladies of the royal houso- 
hold, at first dismayed and paralysed by the blow 
which had fallen upon them, began, after a litile 
space, to bestir themselves and to clamour for their 
asserled righty, Liberal pensions had been scttled 
upon them; but their family was without o head, 
and that which might soon have faded into an idea 
was rendered a galling and oppressive zeality by, the 
spoliation of the palace, which followed closely upon 
the oxtinction of the Raj. The live stock and dead 
stock of the Bonslah ‘wore sont to_ she hanine Tt 
must have been a great day for speculative cattle- 
dealers at Seetabaldee when tho royal elephants, 
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horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of 
carrion :* and a sad day, indeed, in the royal honse- 
hold, when the vencrable Bankha Bace,f with all the 
wisdom and moderation of fourscore well-spent years 
ipon her, was so stung by a sense of the indiguity 
offered to her, that she threatened Lo fire the palace if 
the furniture were removed. But the furniture was 
vemoved, and the jewels of the Bonslah family, 
with a few propitiatory oxceptions, were sent to the 
Calcutta market, And J have heard it said that 
these scizures, these sales, created a worse impression, 
not only in Berar, but in the surrounding provinces, 
than the-seigure of the kingdom itself 

But even in the midst of their degradation, these 
unfortunate ladies clung to the belicf that the Bons. 
lah family would some day be restored and rehabi- 
litated. The Governor-General had argued that the 
widow, knowing that her husband was disinclined to 
adopt, had, for like reasons, abstained from adoption, 
He admitted the right according 10 Muhratia usage, 
but declared that she was unwilling to exercise it, 
He contended, too, that the Bankha Baee, the most 
influential of the royal Indies, would naturally bo 
averse to a measure which would weaken her own 
authority in the palace, But chis logic halted, and 


* Belween five and six hundred 
alephants, camels, horses, and bul- 
Jocks were sold for 1800/. ‘I'he Ra- 
ees sent a protest to the Commis. 
sioner, and memoialised the Coyer- 
nor-General, alleging in the bost 
English that the Palace conld fur. 
nish, that “on the dth inetant (Sept,) 
the sale of animals, viz, bullocks, 
horses, camels, and elephants, com. 
monced lo sell by public auction and 
resolution—a pair her hackery bul- 
Jocks, valued 100 rupees, sald iu the 
above sale for 6 rupees.” 


‘+ ‘Tho Banklin Baco was n widow 
of the deasased Raja's grandiathar. 

1 know that the question of 
publio and privnlo property, in such 
cases, is a very dificult ono, and I 
shall nob attompt lo decide it here. 
Lonly spenk of tho intense mortifi- 
ealion which dheso sales oreate in the 
family ilsolf, and tho- bad Jmpros. 
aion, which they peciies throughout 
the country, “Rightly or wrongly, 
they onst prea discredit. on our 
name; andthe gals of monoy is nak 
worth the loas of chanctor, 

‘ 
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his prophecy fviled. Both the elder and the younger 4954, 
lady were equally cager to perpetuate the regal dig- 
nities of their Louse. My. Mansel had suggested a 
compromise, in the shape of an arrangement some- 
what similar to that which had been made with the 
Nowabs of the Carnatic, by which the title might be 
maintained, and a certain fixed share of the revenue | 
sot apart for its dointion. But he had been severely 
censured for his indiserction, and had left Nagpore 
in disgrace. He was, perhaps, the best friend that 
the Rances had in that conjuncture; but—such is. 
the value of opinion—they accused him, in the 
quaint Palace-English of their scribe, of “ endeavour- 
ing to gain baronctage and cxaltetion of rank by re- 
porting to the Governor-General that the late Rajah 
was destitute of heirs to succeed him, with a view to 
his Lordship being pleascd to order the annexation. 
of the territory.”* But there was not a man in the 
country less disposed to onex provinces and to 
humour Governors than Charles Mansel, and instead’ 
of being exalted in rank, he sacrificed his prospects. 
to his principles and retired from the Service, 

Failiug altogether to move the Governor-Goneral, 
the Rances sot agents to London, but with no better 


imperatively requires, in ordor to 
render tho aot of adoption valid, alill 
tho known disinolination of the Rajah 


¥ Tad Dalhousie, in his Nagpore 
Minute, says that tho Rajah did not 


adop!, parlly because he did not like 


to acknowledye his dnablhity to boget 
a son, and partly because he feared 
that the oxistenea of an adopted son 
might some day bo useil as a protoxt 
for deposing him, [Lo thon observes : 
“Mo dislike of the late Rajah to the 
adoption of a successor, was of course 
known to his widow; and although 
the custom of the Mohrattas oxempts 
her from that necessity for having 
tho conowrence of hor hushand in 
adoption, which goneral ILindoo Inw 


to all adoption could not fail Lo dis- 
inolino his widow Lo havo recoursa 10 
adoption after his decease.” Tl will 
bo seen ab once that the ordinary 
logical acumen of te Governor-Ge- 
neral failed him in this instance, for 
tho very reasons piven by the writor 
himself for tho failure of adoption hy 
tho Rajah censed altogethor to be 
operative, ipso fucto, “alter his de- 
case,” 
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result. After the manner of native emissavics from 
Indian Courts, they spent large sums of money in 
feeing lawyers and printing pamphlets, without 
making any impression on Leadenhall-street or Can- 
non-row, and at last, being recalled by their om. 
ployers, and having nothing wherewith bo pay their 
debts, they’flung themsolves on the generosity of their 
opponents, and were sent home by the help of the great 
Corporation whom they had reviled. Meanwhile, the 
elder widow of the late Rajah died, and a boy, of an. 
other branch, whom the Rances called Janojee Bons- 
lah, and in whose person thoy desired to prolong the 
Nagpore dynasty, was formally adopted by the dying 
lady. Clutching at any chance, however desperate, 
an attempt was made to revive tho quostion of the 
political adoption; but the sagacity of the Bankha 
Baee must lave seen that it was too late, and that 
nothing but the private properly of the deceased 
Princess could be thus secured to the adopted 
heir, The country of the Bonslahs had become as 
inalienably a part of the Company’s possessions ag 
the opium go-downs of Patna, or the gun-Sactory at 
Cossipore. 

Thus, within a fow years of cach other, the names 
of two of the great rulers of the Mahratia Empire 
ceased from off the roll of Tudian Princes; and the 
territories of the Company were largely increased, 
Great in historical dignity as was the Snttarah Raj, 
it was comparatively limited in geographical extent, 
whilst the Bonslah, though but a soryant in rank, 
owned rich and productive lands, yielding in profu- 
sion, among other good gifts, the great staple of our 
English manufactures,* Whilst the annexation of 


* Loid Dalhousio put forth the monts which he adduoed iu favon of 
cotton-giowmng quabties of the Berar tho annexation of the territory. 
countiy 98 one of the many mgn- 
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tho Punjab and of Pegu extended the British Empire 
at its two extreme onds, these Mahratta acquisitions 
helped to consolidate it, Some unseemly patches, 
breaking the great rose-hued surface, which spoke of 
British supremacy in the East, wore thus effaced from 
the map; and the Right of Lapse was proclaimed to 
the furthermost ends of our Indian dominions, 

There is a circumstantial difference between these 
tivo cases, inasmuch as that, in the one, there was an 


actual and undisputed adoption by the deceased’ 


Rajah, and in the other there was none; but as 
Dalhousie had frankly stated that he would not have 
recognised a Nagpore adoption had there been one, the 
tyo resumptions were governed by the same principle. 
And this was not a more arbitrary assertion of the 
power of the strong over the weak, but was based, at 
all events, on a plausible substratum of something 
that simulated reason and justice. It was contended 
that, whenever a native Prince owed his existence 
asa sovercign ruler to the Brilish Government, that 
Government had the right, on fuilure of direct heirs, 
to vosumne, at his death, the territories of which it 
had originally placed him in possession. The power 
that rightly gives, it was argued, may also rightfully 
take away. Now, in tho cases both of Sattarah and 
Nagpore, the Princes, whom the British Government 
found in possession of those States, had forfeited their 
righig: the one by hidden treachery and rebellion, 
the other by open hostility. The one, after full in- 
‘quiry, had been deposed; the other, many years 
before, had been driven. into the jungle, and had 
perished in obscurity a fugitive and an outcast.* In 


* Tt is 1o bo obsorved, too, with Maj ilsclf had beon resusoitated hy 
rospeat to Saltarah, that not only had us in the poo. of his predecessor. 
the lust Rajah beon clovated by the We had found the Tapl prostrale 
Butish Govoinmont, but thab tho anda prisoner, nlmost, 1b may be 
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both cases, therefore, the “ crime” had been con- 
mitted which the natives of Indin are so willing to 
recognise as a legitimate reason for the punishment 
of the weaker State by the stronger, But the offence 
had been condoned, and the sovereignty had been 
suffered to survive; another member of the refoning 
fomily being set up by the Parnamonut State in place 
of the offending Prince, Both Pertank Singh and 
Ragojeo Bonslah, as individuals, owed their sove- 
feign power to the grace and favour of the British 
Government. All this is historical fact. It may be 
admitted, too, that when the crimes of which I have 
spoken were committed by ihe heads of the Sattarah 
and Nagpore families, the British Govermnont would 
have beon justified in imposing conditions upon the 
restoration of the Raj, to the extent of limiting the 
succession to heirs of the body, ov even in making a 
personal treaty with the favoured Prince conferring 
no absolute right of sovereignty upon his successors. 
But the question is whether, these restrictions not 
having been penally imposed, at the thne of for. 
feiture, the right which then might have been exer- 
cised could be justly asserted on the oceurrence of a 
subsequent vacancy created by death? Lord Dal- 
housie thought that it could—that the ciremnstances 
under which tho Settarah ond Nagpore Prinees had 
received their principalities as free gifts from the 
British Government conferred cortain rights of suze- 
rainty on that Government, which otherwise they 
could not have properly asserted. Bul, on the other 
hand, it is contended that both principalitics, what- 


sid, at his last gasp; Wo had res- nocessmily impmted additional foreo 
cued him fiom his enomics, and sot to it, ‘Sho same may bo said of the 
him np iu a principality of his own; Nagpore Raj. It was “rosuscitated” 
a fact which, assuming tho validity by tho British Government, 


af the argument agamat ailoption, ’ 
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soever might have beon the offences committed years 
before by their rulers, had been re-established in their 
integrity—that no restrictions as to their continuance 
had then been imposed—that treaties had been con- 
cluded containing the usual expressions with respect 
to succossion—~-in x word, that the condonation had 
been corplete, and that both the Sattarah and the 
Nagpore Houses veally possessed all the rights and 
privileges which Had helonged to them before the 
representative of the onc compromised himself by a 
silly intrigue, and. the head of the other, with equal 
" fatuity, plunged into hostilities which could result 
only in his ruin. 

This justificatory plea, based upon the alleged 
right of the British Government to resume, in default 
of divect heirs, tenures derived from the favour of the 
Lord Paramount, was again asserted about the same 
time, but with sone diversity of application. Com- 
paratively insignificant in itself, the case claims espe- 
cial attention on account of resulis to be hereafter 
recorded in these pages. In the centro of India, 
among the small principalities of Bundelkund, was 
the state of Jhansi, held by a Mahvatta chief, origi- 
nally a vassal of the Peishwah, But on the transfer 
to the British Govermment of that Princo’s posses- 
sions in Bundelkund, the former had resolved “to 
declaro the territory of Jhansi to be hereditary in the 
family of the lute Sheo Rao Bhow, and to perpetuate 
with his heirs the treaty concluded with the late 
Bhow ;” and, accordingly, a treaty was concluded 
with the ruling chicf, Ram Chand, then only a 
Soubahdar, constituting “him, his heirs and succes- 
sors,” hereditary rulers of the territory. Loyaland 
woll disposed, he won the favour of the British Go- 
vernment, who, fifteen years after the conclusion of 
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the treaty, conferred upon him the title of Rajah, 
which he only lived three years to cnjoy. 

For all purposes of succession he was « childless 
man; and so various claimants to the chiefship ap. 
peared, The British agent believed that the most 
valid claim was that of the late Rajah’s unclo, who 
was at all events a direct lincal descendant of one of 
the former, Soubahdars, He was'a leper, and might 
have been rojected, but, incapable as he was, the 
people accepted him, and, for three years, the admi- 
nistration of Jhansi was carried on in his name. At 
the end of those three years he died, also without 
heirs of the body, and various claimants as before 
came forward to dispute the succession, Waving no 
thought of absorbing the State into our British terri. 
tories, Lord Auckland appointed a commission of 
British: officers to investigate and report upon the 
pretensions of the scveral claimants; and the result 
was, that Government, rightly considoring that if the 
deceased Rajah had any title to tho succcasion, his 
brother had now an equally good title, acknowledged 
Gungadhur Rao's right to succeed to the hereditary 
chiefship. 

Under the administration of Ragonath the Leper 
the country had been grossly mismanaged, and as 
his successor was scarecly more competent, the British 
Government undertook to manage the State for him, 
and soon revived the revenue which had dwindled ' 
down under the native rulors. But, in 1848, after 
the amputation of a limb of the territory for the sup- 
port of the Bundelkund Logion, tho administration 
was restored to Gungadhur Rao, who carried on the 
government for ten years, and then, like his prede- 
cessor's, died childless. 

Then again arose the question of succession ; but 


* 
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the claims of the different aspixants to the Raj were 
regarded with fu other oyes than those which had 
scrutinised them in times past. The Governor-Gene. 
yal recorded another fatal minute, by which the 
death-warrant of the State was signed. Jt was ruled 
that Jhansi was a dependent Stato, held by the favour 
of the Peishwah, as Lord Paramount, and that his 
powers had devolved upon the British Government, 
A famous minute récorded, in 1837, by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, was cited to show the difference betweon 
Hindoo sovereign Princes and “ chicfs who hold 
grants of land or public revenue by gift from a sove- 
reign. or paramount Power,” and to prove that, in the 
latter case, “ the Power which made the grant, or 
that which by conquest or otherwise has succeeded to 
its rights, is entitled to limit succession,” and to 
“yesume on Sailure of divect hbirs of the body."* To 
demonstrate the right to resume was in those days 
tantamount to exercising it, So Jhansi was resumed. 
Tn vain tho widow of the late Rajah, whom tho Poli- 
tical Agent desoribed as “a lady bearing a high cha- 
racter, and much respected by every one at Jhansi,” 
protested that her husband's House had ever becn 
faithful to the British Govornment—in vain she 
dwelt upon services rondored in former days to that 
Government, and the acknowledgments which they 
had elicited from our rulers—in vain she pointed to 
the terms of the treaty, which did not, to her simple 
understanding, bar succession in accordance with the 
laws and usages of her country-—in vain she quoted 

%* But whal Sir Charles Metoalfo sued cases, thorofore, iho Powor which 
really said wag, that tho paramount granted, or tho Powor standing in ils 
Powor was  ontitled to limit sueces- place, would have a right to resume 
sion according to the Hmitations of on foiluvo of heirs male of the body,” 
dhe grand, which in gonoral couflems ‘Chis passago is vory fairly quoted in 


it to heirs mnlo of the body, and Lord Dalhousio’s Minuto, 
consequently precludes adoption. Za 
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precedents to show that the grace and favour sought 
for Jhansi had been yielded to other States. 'The fiat 
was irvevocable, It had heen ruled that the interests 
both of the Jhansi State and the British Government 
imperatively demanded annexation. “As it lies in 
the midst of other British districts,” said Tord Dal- 
houste, “the possession of it as our own will tend to 
the improvement of the general internal adininistra- 
tion of our possessions in Bundelkund, That its in- 
corporation with the British territories will be greatly 
for the benefit of the people.of Jhansi a reference to 
the results of experience will suffice to show.” The 
results of experience have sinée shown to what extent 
the people of Jhansi appreciated the benefits of that 
incorporation. 

Whilst this question was being disposed of by Lord. 
Dalhousie and his collengues, mother lapse was under 
consideration, which had ocourred some time before, 
but regarding which no final decision had )eon 
passed, In the summer of 1852, the young chicf of 
Kerowlce, one of the smaller Rajpoot States, had died, 
after adopting another boy, connected with him by 
ties of kindred, At that time Colonel Low repre- 
sented the British Government in Rajpootana, and he 
at once pronounced his opinion that the adoption 
ought immediately to be recognised, 

The Governor-Genoral hesitated. It appeared to 
him that Keréwlee might, rightly and oxpedienily, 
be declared to have lapsed. But his Council was 
divided; his Agent in ‘Rajpootanahad declared un- 
equivocally for the adoption; and the case differed 
in some respects from the Sattarah question, which 
had already been decided with the sanction and ap- 
proval of the Home Government. How great the 
difference really was appeared far more clearly to the 
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expericuced eye of Sir Fredorick Currie than to the 
vision of the Governor-General, clouded as it was by 
the film of a foregone conclusion.* The name of 
Sattarah had, by the force of accidental cireum- 
stances, become great throughout the land, both in 
India and in Jingland; it was a fnmiliay name to 
thousands and tens of thousands who had never 
heard of Kerowlee. With the Mahrattas, too, the 
House of Sivajee had been held in high veneration ; 
but the Mahrattas could only boast’of recent sove- 
reignty; their high estate was one of modern usur- 
pation. Their power had risen side by side with 
our own, and had been crushed down by our greater 
weight and greater vigour, But the Houses of Raj- 
pootana had flourished centuries before the establish- 
ment of British rule; and the least of thom had an 
ancestral dignity respected throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Hindostan, and treaty rights 
not less valid than any possessed by the greatest of 
territorial Princes. ‘To mon who had graduated, 
from boyhood upwards, in Indian statesmanship, 
there was something almost sacrilegious in the idea 
of laying a destroying hand evon upon the least of 
the ancient Louscs of Rajpooluna—of destroying 
titles that had been honoured long years before tho 
face of the white man had been scen in the country, 
But impressions of this kind ave the growth of long 
intercourse with the people themselves, and we cannot 
be surprised that, after a year or two of Indian go- 
yernment, Lord Dalhousie, with all his unrivalled 
quickness of perception, should not have thoroughly 
understood. the vital differences between the various 


% Sir Trederick Owirto’s Minuto faots, alear in its logic, and unoxcep- 
on the Keowleo question isan ad- tionablo in its political morality. 
miablo state-papor—nacomato in ita . 
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races inhabiting the great continent of India. Elad 
he done so, he would at once have sanctioned the 
proposed adoption ; as it was, he referred the question 
to the final decision of the Ilome Government, 
Eager as they were at that ime to support the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, and entive as was the faith of many 
of them in his wisdom, the Directors could not look 
with favour upon a proposal to commence the gradual 
extinction of the ancient principalitics of Rajpootana, 
“Tt appears to us,” they said, “ that there is a marked 
distinction in fact between the case of Kerowlee and 
Sattarah, which is not sufficiently adverted to in the 
Minute of the Governor-General. ‘Theo Sattarah State 
was one of recent origin, derived altogether from the 
creation and gift of the British Government, whilst 
Kerowles is one of the oldest of the Rajpoot States, 


which has been under the rule of its native Princes 


from a period long anterior to the British power in 
India. It stands to us only in the relation of pro- 
tected. ally, and probably there is no part of India 
into which it is less desivable, except upon the 
strongest grounds, to substitute onr government for 
thet of the native rulers. In our opinion, such 
grounds do not oxist in the present case, and we 
have, therefore, determined to sanction the sracession 
of Bhurt Pal.” 

But before the arrival of the despatch expressing 
these just sentiments and weighty opinions, all chance 
of the succession of Bhurt Pal had passed away, Had 
the adoption been granted at once, it would, in all 
probability, have been accepted by the members of 
the late Rajah’s family, by the principal chiefs, and 
by the people of the country. Butit is the inevitable 
tendency of delay in such a case to unsettle the public 
mind, to raise questions which but for this suspense 
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would not have heen born, and to excite hopes and 
stimulate ambitions which otherwise would have lain 
dormant. So it happened that whilst London and 
Caloutia were corresponding about the rights of 
Bhurt Pal, another claimant to the sovereignty of 
Kerowlee was asserting his pretensions in the most 
demonstrative manner. Another and a nearer kins- 
man of tho late Prince—older, and, therefore, of a 
more pronounced personal character—stood forward 
to proclaim his righis, and lo maintain them by amns. 
The ladies of the voyal family, the chiefs, and the 
people, supported his claims; and the representative 
of the British Government in Rajpootana reeognised 
their validity. That representative was Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Suceceding Gencral Low in the Agency, 
he cherished the same principles as those which had 
ever been so consistently maintained by that veteran 
statesman ; but circumstances had arisen which moved 
him to give them a different application. This new 
pretender to the throne had better claims on tho score 
of consanguinity than Bhurt Pal, but Adoption over. 
rides all claims of relationship, and, if the adoption 
wore valid, the latter was legally the son and heir of 
the deceased, Tn this view, a3 consonant with tho 
customs of the country, Menry Lawrence would havo 
supported the succession of Bhurt Pal; but, on inves- 
tigation, it appeared that all the requirements and 
conditions of low and usage had not been fulfilled, 
and that the people themselves doubted the validity 
of the adoption. It appeared to hin, therefore, that 
the British Government would best discharge its duty 


to Kerowlee by allowing the succession of Muddun* 


Pal. Even on the score of adoption his claims were 
good, for he had been adopted by the eldest of the 
late Rajah’s widows, which, in default of adoption by 
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the Rajah himself, would have been good against all 
claimants, But, in addition to this, it was to bo said 
of the pretensions of this man that he was older than 
the other; that a minority would thus be avoided 
altogether; that he had some personal cleins to con. 
sideration; and that the voico of the chiefs and the 
people had decided in his favour, As the succession, 
therefore, of Bhurp Pal had not been sanctioned, and 
ag the decision of the Ilome Government in his favour 
had not been published, there would be no wrong to 
him in this preference of his rival, so Tenry Lawrence 
recommended, and the Government of Lord Dalhousig 
approved, the succession of Mudd Pal to the sove. 
reignty of Kerowlee. 

So Lapse, in this instance, did not triumph ; and 
the ancient Tfouses of Rajpootana, which, during 
these two years of suspense, had awaited the issue 
with the deepest interest, felb some temporary relief 
when it was known that the wedge of annexation had 
not been driven into the time-honoured circle of the 
States. But it is not to be supposed that because no 
wrong was dono at last no injury was done by the 
delay. Public rumour recognises no Secret Depart. 
ment, It was well known at every uative Court, in 
evory native bazaar, that the British Governnent 
were discussing the policy of annexing or not anmex- 
ing Kerowlee. Tho more fact that there was a ques. 
tion to he discussed, in such 1 case, was sufliciont to fill 
the minds of the people with anxiety and alarm. For 
two years Kerowlee was without any other ruler than 
the Political Agent of the British Government; and 
this was a significant fact, the impression of which 
was not to be removed by the subsequent decision. 
The Rajpoot Princes lost their confidence in the good 
faith of the British Government. Kerowlee had been 
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spared, they scarcely knew how; somo wero fain to 1883. 
attribute it to the well-known justice and liberality of 
Henry Lawrence. But the same moderation might 
not be displayed again; theve were childless men 
amongst them ; and from that time a restless, umeasy 
fecling took possession of them, and no man felt sure 
that his Ilouse would not perish with him. It was 
not strange, indeed, that ayer or two afterwards 
there should have been in circulation all over the 
country ominous reports to the effect that the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie had eventually wiumphed, and 
that the gradual absorption of all the Rajpoot States 
had been sanctioned by the Home Government, It 
was a dangerous lie; and even the habitual reticence 
of the Court of Direstors was not proof against the 
gvossness of the calumny; so it was authoritatively 
contradicted, But not before it had worked its way 
in India, and done much to undermine the founda- 
tions of that confidence which is one of the main 
pillavs of our strength, 

There is one other story of territorial annoxation Sumbhulporo 
yet o be told—briefly, for it was not thought at the 8 
time to be of much political importance, and now is 
held Dut little in remembrance. Beyond the south- 
westorn. frontier of Bengal was the territory of Sum- 
bhulpove. It had formerly been an outlying district 
of the Nagpore principality, but had been ceded by 
the Bonslah family, and had beon bestowed by the 
British on a descendant of the old Sumbhulpore 
Rajahs, under terms which would have warranted 
the resumption of tho estate on the death of the first 
incumbent. But twice the sovereign rights had been 
bestowed anew upon members of the family, and not 
until 1849, when Narain Singh lay at the point of 
death, was it determined to annex the territory to 
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the British dominions. There wore no heirs of the 
body ; no near relatives of the Rajah. No adoption 
had been declared. The country was said to have 
been grievously misgoverned, Anil so there seemed 
to be a general agreement that the Lapse was per. 
ect, and that annexation might be righteously pro- 
claimed. Dalhousie was absent from the Presidency ; 
but the case was clear, end the Governinent neither 
in India nor in England hesitated for a momont, 
And, perhaps, though it was not without its own 
bitter fruit, there is less to be said against il, on the 
score of abstract justice, than against anything of 
which I have written in this division of my work. 
But there wore lapses of another kind, lapses 
which involved no gain of territory to the British 
Government, for the territory lad been gained be. 
fore. There were several deposed princes in the land, 
representatives of anciont Houses, whose sceptres had 
passed by conquest or by treaty into the white man's 
hand, but who still enjoyed the possession of consi- 
derable revenues, and maintained some semblance of 
their former dignity and state. It happened that, 
whilst Dalhousic reigned in India, threo of those 
pensioned princes died. Of the story of ono of thom 
I must write in detail, There had once been threo 
great Mahratia Ifouses: the IIouses of Sattarah, of 
Nagpore, and of Poonsh, It has been told how 
Dalhousie extinguished the tivo first; the third had 
been for some thirty years tervitorially extinct, 
when he was sent ont to govern India, In 1818, 
at the close of the sccond great Mahratta war, 
the Peishwah, Badjoe Rao, surrendered to Sir John 
Malcolm, Ile had been betrayed into hostility, and 
treacherous hostility ; he had appenled to the sword, 
and he had been fairly beaten ; and there was nothing 
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left for him but to end his days as an outenst and o 
fugitive, or to fling himsclf upon the mercy of the 
Brilish Government, IIe chose the latter course; 
and when ho gave himself 1o the English General, 
he knew that ho was in the hands of one who sym- 
pathised with him in his fallen fortunes, and would 
bo a gencrous friend to him in adversity. Malcohn 
pledged the Government to bestow upon the Peish- 
wah, for the support of himself and family, an amual 
pension of not less than cight lakhs of rupecs. The 
promise was said to be an over-liberal one; and 
there were those who at the time condemned Mal- 
colm for his profusencss, But he replied, that “it 
had been the policy of the British Government, since 
its fixst establishmont in India, to act towards princes, 
whose bad faith and weachery had compelled it to 
divest them of all power and dominion, with a gene- 
rosity which almost lost sight of their offences, The 
effect of this course of proceeding in reconciling all 
classes to its rule had been great. ‘The liberality and 
the humanity which it had displayed on such occa- 
sions had, I was satisfied, done more than its arms 
towards tho fivm estnblishment of its powor. It was, 
in fact, a conquest over mind, and among men so 
riveted in their habits and prejudices as the natives 
of their country, tho effect, though unseen, was great 
beyond calculation.” It was a solace to him to think 
that theso sentiments were shared by such men as 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, David Ochterlony, ond 
Thomas Munro, 

So Badjce Rao went into honourable seclusion, and 
an asylum was found for him at Bithoor, distant 
some twelve miles from the great military station 
of Cpwnpore, in the North-Western Provinces of 
India, Ife was not then an old man, as age is caleu 
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lated by years, bnt he was anid to be of debauched 
habits and feeble constitution ; and no one believed 
that he would very long survive to be a burden upon 
the Company. But he owlived his power for a 
third part of a century, living resignedly, if not con. 
tentedly, in his new home, with o large body of fol. 
lowers and dependents, mostly of his own race, and 
many others of the outward insignia of state, From 
the assemblage, under such circumstances, of so large 
a body of Mahvattas, some fecling of apprehension 
and alarm might have arisen in the mind of the 
British Government, especially in troubled times; 
but the fidelity of the ox-Pcishwah himself was as 
conspicuous as the good conduct and the orderly 
behaviour of his people. Nor was it only a passive 
loyalty that he manifested ; for twice in critical con- 
junctures, when the English were sore-pressed, he 
came forward with offers of assistance. When the 
War in Afghanistan had drained our Treasury, and 
money was grievously wanted, he lent the Company 
five lakhs of rupees; and when, afterwards, our 
dominions were threatened with an invasion from 
the Punjab, and there was much talk all over the 
country of a hostile alliance between the Sikhs and 
the Mahrattas, the steadfastness of his fidelity was 
evidenced by an offer made to tho British Govern- 
ment to raise ad to maintain at his own cost a 
thousand Horse and a thousand Foot. As ho had 
the disposition, so also had he the means to serve 
us. ILis ample pension more than sufficed for the 
wants cven of a retired monarch; and as years 
passed, people said that he had laid by a great store 
of wealth, and asked who was to be its inhoritor ? 
For it was with him, as it was with other Mahvatta 
princes, he was going down to the graye leaving no 
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gon to succeed him. So he adopted a son, from his 1818.61. 
own family stock,* and, some years before his death, 

sought the recognition of the British Government for 

an adoption embracing more than the right of*suc- 

eession 1o his savings (for this needed no sovereign 
sanction) the privilege of succeeding to the title and 

the ponsion of ihe Peishwah. The prayer was not 
gvanted; but the Company did not shut out all hope 

that, after the death of Badjeo Rao, some provision 

might be made for his family, The question was re- 

served for future consideration—that is, until the 
contingency of the ox-Peishwah’s death should be- ' 
come an accomplished reality; and as at this time 

the old man was feeble, paralytic, and nearly blind, 

it was not expected that his pension would much 

longor remain a burden on the Indian revenues, 

But not until the 28th of January, 1851, when Doath of 
thore was the weight of seventy-seven years upon B*dico Bro 
him, did the last of the Peishwahs close his cyes 
upon the world for ever. Ile left behind him a will, 
executed in 1889, in which he named as his adopted 
son, “to inherit and be the sole master of the Guddeo 
of the Peishwah, the dominions, wealth, family pos- 
sessions, treasure, and all his veal and personal pro- 
perty,” a youth known as Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib. £ 
When Badjee Rao died, the heir was taventy-seven © 
years old; described as “a quicl, unostentatious 
young man, not at all addicted to any oxtravagant 
habits, and invariably showing a ready disposition to 
attend to the advice of the British Commissioner.” 


ho Nana 
abil, 


* Shiotly i should ba said that Roo, my giandson; theso three aro 
he adopted threo sons anda mand. my sons and grandson, After mo 
son. Tig will says: “That Doondoo Doondoo Punt, Nana, my eldest son, 
Punt, Nana, my eldest son, and Guus Mookh Perdan, shall inhont and be 
aadhur Rao, my youngest and thiid the solo mastor of iho Guddee of the 
son, and Sada-Sheo Punt Dada, son Poishwah, &o.°—~ALS. Leoords, 
of*my second aon, Pundoo Rung 
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What he was safe to inherit was about 300,0002, 
more than one-half of which was invested in Govern. 
ment securities ;¥ but there wes an immense body of 
dependents to be provided for, and it was thought 
that the British Government might appropriate » 
portion of the ex-Peishwah’s stipend 10 the support 
of the family at Bithoor. The management of affairs 
was in the hands of the Soubahdar Ramchunder 
Punt, a faithful friend and adherent of Badjec Rao, 
who counselled his master with wisdom, and con. 
trolled his followers with vigour; and he now, with 
all due respect for the British Government, pleaded 
the cause of the adopted son of the Peishwah, “Nona 
Sahib,” he said, “considering the Honourable Com. 
pany in the room of the late Maharajah as his pro. 
tector and supporter, is full of hopes and free of carg 
on this subject. His dependence in every way is on 
the kindness and liberality of the British Govern. 
ment, for the increase of whose power and prosperity 
he has ever been, and will continue to be, desirous.” 
The British Commissioner at Bithoor} supported the 
appeal in behalf of the fumily, but it mot with no 
favour in high places. Mr, Thomason was then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
Ho was a good man, an able man, a man of high ve. 
putation, but he was one of the leaders of the New 
School, and was no fend to the princes and nobles 
of the land; and he told the Commissioner to dis- 
courage all hopes of further assistance in the breasts 


* The official report of the Com. 
missioner said, 16 lakhs of Govan. 
ment paper, 10 lakhs of jewels, 8 
lakhs of golé coins, 80,000 rupees 
gold ornaments, 20,000 rupees silver 
plate. 

t It should rathor be said, “two 
Buitish Commissioncis.” Colonel 


Manson was Commissioner when the 
Peishwah dicd, hut he left Bithoor 
shortly afterwards, and Mi, Moiland, 
then magistrate at Cawnpore, took 
his place, and on him devolved the 
prihoipal business of tho acttlemont 
of the ox-Poishwah’s affaina, 
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of the family, and to “strive to induce the numerous 1861, 
retainers of tho Peishwah specdily to disperse and 
retum to the Deccan.” Lord Dalhousic was Go- 
vernor-General; and, in such o case, his views were 
little likely to differ Grom those of his Licntenant, 
So he declared his opinion that the recommendations 
of the Commissioner were “ uncalled for and unrea- 
sonable,” “The Governor-General,” it was added, 
“concurs in opinion with his Honour (Mr. Thoma- 
son) in thinking that, under any circumstances, the 
Family have no claim upon the Government; and 
he will by no means consent to any portion of the 
public revenues being conferred on them. His Lord- 
ship requests that the determination of the Govern- 
ment of India may be explicitly declared to the 
Family without delay.” And it was so declared; 
but with some small alleviation of the harshness of 
the sentence, for the Jaghcer, or rent-free estate, of 
Bithoor was to be continucd to the Nana Sahib,.but . 
without the exclusive jurisdiction which had been 
enjoyed by the ox-Peishwah, 

When Doondoo Punt learnt that there was no hope Momorial « 
of ony furthor assistance to the family at Bithoor te None. 
from the liberality of the Government of India, he 
determined to appeal to the Court of Directors of 
the Kast India Company. It had beon in contem- 
plation during the lifetime of Badjce Rao to adopt 
such a course, and a son of the Soubahdar Ram- 
chunder had been selected as the agent who was to 
prosecute the appeal. But discouraged by the Com- 
missioner, the project had been abandoned, and was 
not revived until all other hopo had failed after the 
ex-Peishwah’s death, Then it was thought that a 
reversal of the aclverse decision might be obtained 
by memorialising the authorities in England, and a 
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Decombor 29, memorial was accordingly drawn np and despatched, 
in the usual inanner, through the Government in 
India, “The course pursed by the local govern. 
ments,” it was said, “is not only a wnfecling one 
towards the numerous family of the deceased prince, 
left almost entirely dependent upon the promises of 
the East India Company, but inconsistent with what 

_is due to the representative of a long line of gove- 
reigns, Your momorialist, therefore, dedms it expe- 
dient at once to appeal to your Honourable Court, 
not merely on the ground of the faith of treatics, but 
of a bare regard to the advantages the Kast India 
Company have derived from the last sovereign of the 
Mahratta Empire... . . It would be contrary to 
the spirit of all treaties hitherto concluded to attach 
a special meaning to an article of the stipulations 
entered into, whilst another is interpreted and acted 
upon in its most liberal sense,” And then the me- 
morialist proceeded {o argue, that as the Peishwah, 
on behalf of his heirs and successors, had ceded his 
territorics to the Company, the Company were bound 
to pay the price ‘of such cession to the Poishwah and 
his heirs and sucecssors. If the compact were lasting 
on one side, so also should ft be on the other, “Your 
memorialist submiis that a cession of a perpetual 
revenue of thiriy-four lakhs of rupees in considera- 
tion of an annual pension of’ cight Inkhs establishes a 
de facto presumption that the payment of ono is con- 
tingent upon tho receipt of the other, and hence that, 
as long as those receipts continue, the payment of the 
pension is to follow.” Tt was then argued that the 
mention, in the treaty, of the “ Family” of the Pcish- 
wah indicated the hereditary character of the stipula- 
tion, on the part of the Company, as such mention 
would be unnecessary and unmeaning in its applica- 
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tion to a mire life-grant, “for a provision for the 
support of the prince necessarily included the main- 
tenance of his family ;” and after this, from special 
arguments, the Nana Sahib turned to a genoral asser- 
tion of his rights as based on precedent and analogy. 
“Your memorialist,” it was said, “is at a loss to 
account for the difference between the treatment, by 
the Company, of the descendants of other princes 
and that experienced by the fumily of the Pcishwah, 
represented by him, The ruler of Mysore evinced 
the most implacable hostility towards the Company’s 
government; and your memorialist’s father was one of 
the princes whose aid was invoked by the Company 
to crush a relentless enemy. When that chieftain 
fell, sword in hand, the Company, far from abandon- 
ing his progeny to their fate, have afforded an asylum 
and a liberal support to more than one generation of 
his descendants, without distinction between the logi- 
timate and the illegitimate, With equal or even 
greater liberality the Company delivered the de- 
throncd Emperor of Delhi from a dungeon, re-in- 
vested him with the insignia of sovercignty, and 
assigned to him a munificent revenue, which is con- 
tinued to his descendants to the present day. Wherein 
is your memorialist’s case different? It is true that 
the Poishwah, after years of amity with the British 
Indiwn Government, during which he assigned to 
them revenues to the amount of half a crore of 
rupees, was unhappily engaged in war with them, by 
which he perilled his throne, But as he was not 
reduced to extremities, and even if reduced, closed 
with the terms proposed to him by the British Com- 
mander, and coded his rich domains to place himself 
and his family under the fostering care of the Com- 
pany, and as the Company still profit by the revenues 
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of his hereditary possessions, on what principlé arg 
his descendants deprived of the pension included in 
those terms and the vestiges of sovereignty ? Wherein 
are the claims of his family to the favour and consi. 
deration of the Company less than those of the con. 
quered Mysorcan or the captive Mogul?” Thon the 
Nana Sahib began to set forth his own personal 
claims as founded on the adoption in his fayour; he 
quoted the best authoritics on Hindoo law to prove 
that the son by adoption has all tho rights of the 
son by birth; and he cited numerous instances, 
drawn from the recent history of Hindostan and the. 
Deccan, to show how such adoptions had before been 
recognised by the British Government. “The same 
fact,” he added, “is evinced in the daily practice of 
the Company's Courts all over India, in decrecing to 
the adopted sons of princes, of zomindars, and persons 
of every grade, the estates of those persons to the ex. 
clusion of other heirs of tho blood. Indeed, unless 
the British Indian Government is prepared to abro- 
gate the Hindoo Sacred Code, and 10 interdict the 
practice of the Iindoo religion, of both of which 
adoption is a fundamental feature, your memorialist 
cannot understand with what consistency his claim 
to the pension of the late Peishwah can be denied, 
merely on the ground of his being an adopted 
sou.” 

Another plea for refusal might be, nay, had been, | 
based upon the fact that Badjec Rao, from the 
savings of his pension, had accumulated and left 
behind him a large amount of private property, 
which no one could alienate from his heirs, Upon 
this the Nana Sahib, with not unreasonable indigna- 
tion, said: “That if the withholding of the pension 
proceeded from the supposition that the late Peish- 
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wah had left a sufficient provision for his fumily, it 
would be altogether forcign to the question, and m- 
precedented in the annals of the Tistory of British 
India. The pension of cight lakhs of rupees per 
annum. has been agreed upon on the part of the 
British Government, to enable his Highness tho late 
Badjee Rao to support himself and family ; it is im- 
material to the British Government what portion of 
that sum the late prince actually expended, nor has 
there been any agreement entered into to the effect 
that his Highness the late Badjec Rao should be 
compelled to expend every fraction of an annual 
allowance accorded to him by a special treaty, in 
consideration of his ceding to the British Govern- 
ment territories yiclding on annual and perpetual 
revenue of thirty-four lakhs of rupees. Nobody on 
earth had a right to control the oxpenditure of that 
pension, and if his Tighness the late Badjec Rao had 
saved every fraction of it, he would have been per- 
fectly justificd in doing so. Your memorialist would 
venture to agk, whether tho British Government ever 
deigned to ask in what manner the pension granted 
to any of its numerous retired servants is expended ? 
or whether any of thom saves a portion, or what 
portion, of his pension? and, furthermore, in the 
event of its being proved that the incumbents of such 
pensions had saved a large portion thereof, it would 
be considered a swflicient reason for withholding the 
pension from the children in the proportions stipu- 
lated by the covenant entered into with its servant? 
And yet is a native prince, the descendant of an an- 
cient scion of Royalty, who relies upon the justice 
and liberality of the British Government, deserving 
of less consideration than its covenanted servants? 
To disperse, however, any ervoncous impression that 
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1852. may exist on the part of the British Government on 
that score, your memorialist would respectfully beg 
to observe that the pension of eight lakhs of rupees, 
stipulated for by the treaty of L818, was not exclu. 
sively for the support of his [Tighness the late Badjeo 

Gre Rao and his family, but also for the maintenance of 
a large retinue of faithful adherents, who preferred 
following the cx-Pcishwah in his voluntary exile, 
Their large number, fully known to the British Go- 
vernment, causcd no inconsiderable call upon the 
yeduced resources of his Tlighness; and, furthermore, 
if it be taken into consideration the appearance 
which Native princes, though rendered powerless, 
ave still obliged to keep up to ensure respect, it may 
be easily imagined that the savings from @ pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees, granted out of an annual re- 
venue of thirty-four lakhs, could not have been large, 
But notwithstanding this heavy call upon the limited 
resources of the late Peishwah, his Highness hus- 
banded his resources with much care, so as to be 
enabled to invest a portion of his annual inconte in 
public securities, which, at the time of his death, 
yielded an income of about cighty thousand rupees. 
Js then the foresight and the economy on the part of 
his Highness the late Badjac Rao to be regarded as 
an offence deserving to be visited with the punish- 
ment of stopping the pension for ihe support of his 

MS, Records, family guaranteed by a formal treaty ?” 

But neither the rhetoric nor the reasoning of the 
Nana Sahib had any effect upon the Home Govern- 
ment, The Court of Directors of the Enst India 
Company were hard as a rock, and by no means to 
be moved to compassion, They had already ox- 
pressed an opinion that the savings of the Peishwah 
were sufficient for the maintenance of his heirs and 
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dependents ;* and when the memorial came before 1863. 
Decision of 


them, they summarily rejected it, writing out to the jhe Company. 
Government to “inform the memorialist that the 
pension of his adoptive father was not hereditary, 
that he has no claim whatever io it, and that his 
application is wholly inadmissible.” Such a reply as May 4, 1863. 
this must have crushed ont all hope from the Bithoor 
Family, and shown the futility of further action ; but 
it happened that, before this answer was received, 
the Nana Sahib had seut au agent to England to pro- 
secute his claims. This agent was not the son of the 
old Mahratta Soubahdar, to whom the mission first 
contemplated was to have been entrusted, but a 
young and astute Mahomedan, with a good presence, 
a plausible address, and a knowledge of the English 
language. THis name was Azim-oollah Khan. In the 
summer of 1853 he appeared in England, and in con- 
junction with an Englishman, named Biddle, prose- 
cuted the claims of the Nana, but with no success, 
Judgment had already been recorded, and nothing 
that these agents could say or do was likely to cause 
its reversal, 

So Azim-oollah Khan, finding that little or nothing 
could be done in the way of business for his em- 
ployer, devoted his energies to the pursuit of pleasure 
on his own account. Passing by reason of his fine 
clothes for a person of high station, he made his way 
into good socicty, and is said to have boasted of 
favours received from English ladics, Outwardly he 
was a gay, smiling, voluptuous sort of person; and 


* © May 19, 1862,—We entirely 
approve of the decision of the Co- 
vernor-Goneral that the adopted son 
and dependents on Badjeo Rao have 
no claim upon the British Govern. 
mont. ‘Cho largo pension which the 
ox-Peishwah onjoyed duwing thirty. 


three yoars afforded him tho sneans 
of making an abundant provision for 
his family and dependents, and the 

roperty, which he is known to have 
Feet? is ampl suilciong for their 
suppoit.”—Zhe Court of Directors to 
the Government of India. —MS, 
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even a shrewd observer might have thought that he 
was intent always upon the amusement of the hour, 
There was one man, however, in Tngland at that 
tine, who, perhaps, knew that the desires of the 
plausible Mahomedan were not bounded by the en- 
joyment of the present. For it happoned that tho 
agent, who had been sent to Mngland by the deposed 
Sattarah Family, in the hope of obtaining for than 
the restoration of their principality, was still resident 
in the English metropolis. This man was a Mahratte 
named Rungo Bapojee. Able and energetic, he had 
pushed his suit with a laborious, untiring conscien. 
tiousness, rarely sccn in a Native envoy; but though 
aided by much soundness of argument and much 
fluency of rhetoric expended by others than hired 
advocates, upon the case of the Sattarah Princes, he 
had failed to make an impression on their judges. 
Though of different race and different religion, these 
two mon were knit together by common sympathies 
and kindred tasks, and in that autumn of 1853, by 
like failures and disappointments to brood over and 
the same bitter animositics to cherish, What was 
said and what was done between them no istorian 
can relate. They were adepts in the art of dissimula- 
tion, So the crafty Mahratta made such n good im- 
pression even upon those whom his suit had so 
greatly troubled, that his debts wore paid for him, 
and he was sent back at the public expense to Bom- 
bay with money in his pocket fom the ‘Treasury of 
the India House ;* whilst the gay Mahomedan floated 
about the surface of socicty and made a conspicuous 
figure at crowded watering-placcs, as if he dearly 
loved England and the English, and could not per. 


* aes Bapojeo roturned to India Company gavo him 25004, and 
India m December, 1863, Tho Bost a {reo pasange, 
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guade himself to return to his own dreary and be- 1893, 
nighted land, 

So little material are they to this Tlistory that T canatic md 
need not write in detail of the circumstances attend 1% 
ing the extinction of the titular govercignties of the * 
Carnatic and Tanjore, two ancient Ilouses, onc Ma- 
homedan, the other Iindoo, that had once flourished 
in the Southern Peninsula. Lord Wellesley had 
stripped them of territorial power. It remained, 
therefore, only for Lord Dalhousic, when the Newab 1884. 
of the Carnatic and the Rajah of Tanjore died with- 1866. 
out heirs of the body, to,abolish the titular dignities 
of the two Families and “to resume the large stipends 
they had enjoyed, as Lapses to Government.” Pen- 
sions were settled upon the surviving members of 
the two Families; but in cach case, the head of the 
House made vehoment remonstrance against the ex- 
tinction of its honours, and long and loudly ola- 
moured for restitution, There were many, doubt- 
less, in Southern India who still clung with feclings 
of veneration to these shadowy pageants, and de- 
plored the obliteration of the royal names that they 
had long honoured; and as a part of the great sys- 
tem of demolition theso resumptions mado a bad im- 
pression m more remote places. But empty titular 
dignitics are dangerous possessions, and it may be, 
after all, only mistaken kindness to perpetuate them 
when the substance of royalty is gone. 


¥* Tu Unie chapter might have to fnoeaso, in somo mensuro, the 
beon included othor oases of Lapse, feeling of inscourity in mon’s minds, 
as thoso of tho Porgunnah, of Odei. they wero compniatively of htlle po- 
oor, on, ho South-Westom Fron- litical importance; and Lord Dal- 
for, and of Joitporo, in Bundle. housio did not think them worth a 
Kind; bul, although qvay addie paagraph in his Fmowell Minute. 
floual sbsorption of tonifoy tended 
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1856. Tumrn was still another province to bo absorbed 
into the British Empire under the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie; not by conquest, for its rulers had 
ever been our friends, and its people had recruited 
our armies ; not by lapse, for there had always been 
a son or a brother, or some member of the royal 
house, to fulfil, according to the Mahomedan law of 
succession, the conditions of heirship, and there was 
still a king, the son of a king, upon the throne; but, 
by_a simple assertion of the dominant will of the 
British Government, This was the great province of 
Oude, in the very heart of Hindostan, which had long 
tempted us, alike by its local situation and the roputed 
wealth. of its natural resources, 

It is a story not to be lightly told in a few sentences. 
Its close connexion with some of the more important 
passages of this history fully warrants some ampli. 
tude of narration, Before the British settler had esta- 
blished himself on the peninsula of India, Oude was 
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a provinee of the Mogul Empire. When that empire 
was distracted and “weakened by the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the treachery of the servant was turned 
against the master, and. little by little the Governor 
began to govern for himself. But holding only an 
official, though an hereditary title, he still acknow- 
ledged his vassulage ; and long after the Great Mogul 
had shrivelied into a pensioncy and a pageant, the 
Newab-Wizeer of Oude was nominally his minister. 

Of the earliest history of British connexion with 
the Court of the Wuzcer, it is not necessary to write 
in detail, ‘There is nothing less creditable in the 
annass of the rise aud progress of the British power 
in the Mast. The Newab had territory; the Newab 
had subjects; the Newab had neighbours; more than 
all, the Newab had money, But although he pos- 
sessed | in abundance the raw material of soldiers, he 
had not been able to organise an army sufficient, for 
all the external and internal requirements of the 
State, and so he was fain to avail himself of the 
suporior military skill and discipline of the white 
men, and to hire British battalions to do his work, 
At first this was done in an irregular, desullory kind 
of way, job-work, as in the infamous case of the 
Rohilla massnere; but afterwards it assumed a more 
formal ancl recognised shape, and solemn engagements 
were entered into with the Newab, by which we un- 
devtook, in consideration of certain moncy-payments, 
known as the Subsidy, to provide a certain number of 
Britislt troops for the internal and external defence of 
his Execlency' 's dominions, 

In truth it was a vicious system, one that can 
hardly be too seyercly condemned. By it we csta- 
blished a Double Government of the worst kind, The 
Political and Military government was in the hands 
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of the Company; the internal administration of the 
Oude territories still rested with the Newab-Wuzcor, 
In other words, hedged in and protected by the 
British battalions, a bad race of Mastern Princes were 
suffered. to do, or nob to da, what they liked. Under 
such influences it is not strange that disorder of ever 

kind ran riot over the whole length and breadth of 
the land. Never were the evils of anisrule more hor. 
ribly apparent ; never were the viees of an indolent 
and rapacious Government productive of a greater 
sum of misery. The extravagance and profligacy of 
tho Court were wrilten in hidoons characters on the 
desolated face of the country: It was left to the 


Nahob'’s Government to dispense justice: justice was 


not dispensed, It was left to the Naboh's Govern. 
ment to collect the revenue; it was wrung from the 
people at the point of the bayonet, The Court was 
sumptuous and profligate; the people poor and 
wretched. The expenses of the royal houschold were 
enormous, ITundreds of richly-caparisoned voracious 
clephants ate up the wealth of whole districts, or car- 
ried it in glittering apparel on their backs. A multitu- 
dinous throng of unserviceable attendants ; bands of 
daneing-ginls 5 flocks of parasites ; costly fensts and 
ceremonies ; folly and pomp and profligacy of every 
conccivable description, drained the coffers of the 
State, A vicious and extravagant Government soon 


_ beget a poor and a suflering ‘people ; ; & poor and a 


suffering people, in turn, perpetuate the curse of a 
bankrupt Government, ‘The process of retaliation is 
sure. To support the lavish expenditure of the Court 
the mass of the people were persecuted and outraged. 
Bands of armed mercenaries were let loose upon the 
ryots in support of the rapacity of the Aumils, or 
Reyenue-fariers, ‘hose appearance was a terror to 
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the people. Under such a system of cruelty and 
extortion, the country soon becmne a desert, aud the 
Government then learnt by hard experience that the 
prosperity of the people is the ouly true sonree of 
wealth, The lesson was thrown away? The decrease 
of the revenue was nob accompanied by a corre- 
sponding diminution of the profligate expenditure of 
the Court, or by any effort to introduce a better 
administrative system. Instead of this, every new 
year saw the unhappy country lapsing into worse dis- 
order, with less disposition, as thne advanced, ou the 
part of the local Government to remedy the evils be- 
neath which it was groaning, Advice, protestation, 
remonstrance were in vain, Lord Cornwallis advised, 
protested, vemonstrated: Sir John Shore advised, 
protested, remonstrated. At last a statesman of a 
very (diferent temper appeared npon the scene, 

Lord Wellesley was a despot in every pulse of his 
heart. But he was a despot of thé right kind; for 
he was a man of consummate vigour and ability, and 
he seldom made a mistake, The condition of Oude 
soon attracted his attention; not because its govern- 
ment was bad and its people wore wretched, but be- 
cause that country might oither be a bulwark of 
safety Lo our own, dominions, or a sea of danger which 
wnight overflow and destroy us. That poor old blind 
ex-King, Shah Zemaun, of the Suddozye family of 
Caubul, known to the present generation as the feeble 
appendage of a fecble puppet, had been, a little while 
before the adyent of Lord Wellesley, in the heyday of 
his pride and power, meditating great deeds which he 
had not the ability to accomplish, and keeping the 
British power in India in a chronic state of unrest. 
If ever there had been any renl peril, it had passed 
away before the new century was a year old, But it 
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might arise again, Doubtless the military strength 
of the Afghans was inarvellously overrated in those 
days; but still there was the fact of a minacious Ma- 
homedan power beyond the fronticr, uot ouly inedi- 
tating invasion, but stirring up the Mahomedan 
Princes of India to combine in a religions war against 
the usurping Feringhee. Saadut Ali was then on the 
musnud of Oude; he was the creature and the friend 
of the English, but Vizier Ali, whom he had sup- 
planted, had intrigued with Zemaun Shah, and would 
not only have welcomed, but have subsidised. also an 
Afghan force in his own dominions. At the bottom 
of all our alarm, at that time, were some not unrea- 
sonable apprehensions of the ambitious designs of the 
first Napoleon, At all events, it was sound policy to 
render Oude powerful for good and powerless for 
evil. To the accomplishment of this it was necessary 
that large bodies of ill-disciplined ond irregularly 
paid native troops in the service of the Newab-Wuzeer 
—awless bands that had been o terror alike to hin 
and to his people—should be forthwith disbanded, 
and that British troops should occupy their place. 
Now, already the Wuzcor was paying seventy-six 
lakhs of rupecs, or more than three-quarters of a 
million of money, for his subsidised British troops, 
and though he was willing to disband his own levies, 
and thereby to sccure some saving to the State, it 
was but small in proportion to the expense of the 
more costly machinery of British military defence 
now to be substituted for them, The additional bur 
den to be imposed upon Oude was little less than half 
a million of money, and the unfortunate Wuzeer, 
whose resources had been strained to the utmost to 
pay the previous subsidy, declared his inability to 
meet any further demands on his treasury. This was 
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what Lord Wellesley expected—nay, more, it was 
what he wanted. If the Wuzeer could not pay in 
money, he could pay in money's worth, Tle had rich 
Jands that might be ecded in perpetuity to the Com- 
pany for the punctual payment of the subsidy. So 
the Governor-General prepared # treaty ceding the 
required provinces, and with a formidable array of 
British troops at his call, dragooned the Wuzcer into 
sullen submission to the will of the English Sultan. 
The new treaty was signed; and districts then yicld- 
ing a million and a half of money, and now nearly 
double that amount of annual revenue, passed under 
the administration of the British Government, 

Now, this weaty—the last ever ratified between 
the two Governments—bound the Newab Wuzcer to 
“establish in his reserved dominions such a system of 
administration, to be carried on by his own officers, 
as should be conducive to the prosperity of his sub- 
jects, and he calculated to secure the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants,” and he undertook at the 
same time “always lo advise with and to act in con- 
formity to the counsels of the officers of the East 
India Company.” But the English ruler knew well 
that there was small hope of these conditions being 
fulfilled, “Tam satisfied,” he said, “that no effec. 
tual security cau be provided against the ruin of the 
province of Oude until the exclusive management of 
the civil and military government of that country 
shall be transferred to the Company under suitable 
provistous for the maintenance of his Excellency and 
his family.” . [Je saw plainly before him the break- 
down of the whole system, and believed that in the 
course of a few years the entire administration of the 
province would be transferred to the hands of our 
British officers. There was one thing, however, on 
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which he did not calenlate—the moderation of hig 
successors, Ile lived nearly half a century after 
these words were writien, and yel the treaty outlived 
him by many years. : 

_ If there was, at any tine, hope for Oude, under 
purely native administration, it was during the 
wuzeership of Saadut Ali, for he was not a bad man, 
and he appears to have had rather enlightened views 
with respect to some important administrative ques- 
tions.* But the opportunity was lost; and whilst 
the cotinscls of our British officers did nothing for the 
people, the bayonets of our British soldiers restrained 
them from doing anything for themselves. ‘Thus 
matters grew from bad to worse, and from worse to 
worst, One Governor-General followed another ; one 
Resident followed another; one Wuzcer followed an- 
other: but still the great tide of evil increased in 
volume, in darkness, and in depth. : 

But, although the Newab-Wuzcers of Oude were, 
doubtless, bad rulers and bad men, it must be ad- 
mitted that they were good allies, False to their people 
—false to their own manhood—they were true to the 
British Government. They were never known to break 
out into open hostility, or bo smoulder in hidden trea- 
chery against. us; and they rendered good service, when 
they could, to the Power to which they owed so little, 
They supplicd our armies, in time of war, with grain ; 
they supplied us with carriage-cattle; better still, 
they supplied us with cash. There was money in the 


* Sir Tenry Lawrence says that 
he was “in advance of tho Bengal 
Government of the day on revenue 
minmngements,” and gives two strik- 
ing instances of the fact. With cha- 
iacteristic candour and impartiality, 
Tinience adds that Saadut Al’s 
mial-adminisiration was mainly at- 
tubutable 10 English interference, 


to tho resentment ho felt for his 
own wrongs, and the bilteiness of 
soul with which ho must have te. 
ctivad oll ndvice from his oppressors, 
no Tess thon to the impunity with 
which they enabled him to play the 
tyrant.” —Calendia Reviaw, vol. iii, 
Seo also Luwrenco’s Hssays, in which 
this papor is printed, 
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Treasury of Lucknow, when there was none in the 
Treasury of Calcutta; and the time came when the 
Wuzeer’s cash was needed by the British ruler, En- 
gaged in an extensive and costly war, Lord Ilastings 
wanted more millions for the prosecution of his great 
enterprises. They were forthcoming at the right 
time; and the British Government were not un- 
willing in exchange to bestow both titles and terri- 
tories on the Wuzcer. The times were propitious. 
The successful close of the Nepaul war placed at our 
disposal an unhealthy and impracticable tract of 
country at the foot of the Tiills, This “terai” coded 
to us by the Nepauleso was sold for a million of 
money to the Wuzcer, to whose domains it was con- 
tiguous, and he himself expanded and bloomed into 
a King under the fostering sun of British favour and 
affection.* The interest of the other million was paid 
away by our Government to a tribe of Oude pen- 
sioners, who were nol sorry to exchange for a British 
guarantee the erratic benevolence of their native 
masters, ’ ‘ 

Tt would take long to trace the history of the pro- 
gressive misrule of the Oude dominions under a suc- 
cession of sovercigng all of the same class—passive 
pormittiers of evil rather than active perpetrators of 
iniquity, careless of, but not rejoicing in, the suffer- 
ings of their people. The rulers of Oude, whether 
Wuzeers or Kings, had not the energy to be tyrants. 


* Sir John Malcolm said that tho rence seems to have thought that 
very mention of “his Majesty of this was, yreciscly whab was in 
Ou¢lo” mado him sick, “Would I tended, ‘The Newab Ghazce-oot- 
make,” ho said, “a golden calf, and “deen Tydor,” ho wrote, “was en- 
aufler him to thiow off his subordi- couraged to assume the title of 
nato litle, and assume equality with King; Lord [fastings onleulated on 
the degraded ropresentative of a'line this oxciling a rivalry between the 
of monarchs to whom his ancestors Oude and Delhi Families.” — Cal 
havo been for ages really or nomi- cuff Review, vol. iii; and Essays, 
nally subject? Sir Ilenry Law- page 119. 
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They simply allowed things to take their course, 
Sunk in voluptuousness and pollution, often too hov. 
ribly revolting to be described, they gave themselves 
up to the guidance of pandars and parasites, and 
cared not so long as these wretched creatures admi- 
nistered to their sensual appetites. Affairs of State 
wore pushed aside as painful intrusions. Jorruption 
stalked openly abroad. Tvery one had his price, 
Place, honour, justice—everything was to be bought. 
Fiddlers and barbers, pimps and mountebanks, be. 
came great functionaries. There were high revels at 
the capital, whilst, in the interioy of the country, 
every kind of enormity was being exercised to wring 
from the helpless people the inoney which sipplicd 
the indulgences of the Court, Much of the land was 
farmed out to large contractors, who exacted every 
possible farthing from the cultivators; and were not 
seldom, upon complaint of. extortion, made, unless 
inquiry were silenced by corruption, to disgorge 
into the royal treasury a large portion of their gains, 
Murders of the most revolting type, gang-robberics 
of the most outrageous chavacter, were committed in 
open day. There wore no Couris of Justice except at 
Lucknow; no Police but at the capital and on the 
frontier, The British troops were ‘continually called 
out to coerce refractory landholders, and to stimulate 
reyenne-collection at the point of the bayonet, The 
sovercign—Wueeer or King—knew that they would 
do their duty ; knew that, under the obligations of the 
treaty, his authority would be supported ; and so he 
lay secure in his Zenana, and fiddled whilst his coun- 
try was in flames. 

And so years passed; and ever went there from the 
Residency to the Council-chamber of the Supreme 
Government the same unvarying story of frightful 
misrule. Residents expostulated, Governors-General 
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protested against it, The protests in due cose be- 
came threats. ‘Timo after time it was announced to 
the rulers of Oude that, nnless some great and imme- 
diate reforms were introduced into the sysicm of 
administration, the British Government, as lords. 
paramount, would have no course left to them but 
to assume the direction of affairs, and to reduce the 
sovercign of Oude (o a pensioner and a pageant, 

By no man was the principle of non-interference 
supported more strenuously, both in theory and in 
practice, than by Lord William Bentinck. But in 
the affairs of this Oude State he considered that he 
was under a righteous necessity to interfere, In April, 
1831, he visited Lucknow; and there, distinctly and 
emphatically told the King that “unless his terri- 
torics were governed upon other principles than those 
hitherto followed, and the prosperity of the people 
made the principal object of lis administration, the 
precedents afforded by the principalities of the Car- 
natic and Tanjore would be applied to the kingdom 
of Oude, and to the entire management of the coun- 
try, and the, King would be transmuted into a State 
prisoner.” This was no mere formal harangue, but 
the deliberate cuuneciation of the Government of 
India; and to increase the impression which it was 
calculated to make on the mind of the King, the 
warning was afterwards communicated to hint in 
writing, But, spoken or written, the words wore of 
no avail, IIe threw himself more than ever into the 
arms of parasites and pandars ; plunged more deeply 
into debauchery than before, and openly violated all 
decency by appearing drunk in the public strects of 
Lucknow.* With the corruption of the Court the 


* ‘This was Nussur-ood-deen Ilyder tive metils. Colonel Sleeman seems 
—iho second of the Oude kings, and 10 have thought that he might have 
pili the worst, I speak du- extracted moro good out of Nussur- 
iously, however, of thei: compara- ood-deen than out of any of the rest. 
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disorders of the country increased. The crisis seemed 
now to have arrived. A conununication was made 
to the Court of Oude, that “ instrictions to assume 
the government of the country, if circumstances 
should render such a measure necessary, had arrived, 
and that their exeention was suspended inercly in the 
hope that the necessity of enforcing them might be 
obviated.” 

But in what manner was the administration to be 
assuméd—in what manner was the improvement of 
the country to be brought about by the intervention 
of the British Government? There were different 
courses open to us, and they were all diligently consi. 
dered. We might appoint a Minister of our own 
selection, and rule through him by the agency of the 
Resident. We might depose the ruling sovorcign, 
and set up another and more hopeful specimen of 
royalty in his place. We might place the country 
under European administration, giving all the sur. 
plus revenues to the King. We might assume the 
entire government, veducing the King to a mere 
titular dignitary, and giving him a fixed share of the 
annual revenues. -Or we might annex the country 
outright, giving hin so many lakhs of rupees a year, 
without reference to the revenues of the principality, 
The ablest and most experienced Indian statesnien of 
the day had been invited to give their opinions. 
Malcolm and Metcalfe spoke freely out. The first of 
the abova schemes scemed to represent the mildest 
form of interference; but both the soldier and the 
civilian unhesitatingly rejected it as the most odious, 
and, in practice, the most ruinous of all interposi. 
tion, Far better, they said, to set up a new King, or 
even to assume the government for ourselves, But 
those were days when native dynasties were not con- 
sidered unmixed cvils, and native institutions were not 
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pure abominations in our eyes, And it was thought 
that we might assume the administration of Oude, but 
not for omselves, Tt was thought that the British 
Government might become the guardian and teustee 
of the King of Oude, administer his affaivs through 
native agency and iu accordance with native institu. 
tions, and pay every single rupee into the royal trea- 
sury. : 

This was the scheme of Lord William Bentinck, a 
man of unsurpassed honesty and justice; and it met 
with favourable acceptance in Leadenhall-street, The 
Court of Directors al that time, true to the old tradi- 
tions of the Company, were slow to encourage their 
agents to sock pretexts for the extension of their 
dominions. ‘The despatches which they sent out to 
India were for the most part distinguished by a 
praiseworthy moderation ; sometimes, indeed, by a 
noble frankness and sincerity, which showed that the 
authors of them were above all disguises and pre- 
tences, They now looked the Oude business fairly 
in the face, but hoping still against hope that there 
might bo some amelioration, they suffered, after the 
receipt of Lord William Bentinck’s report, a year to 
pass away, and then another year, before issuing 
authoritative orders, and then they sent forth a 
despatch, which was intended to bring the whole 
question to a final issuc. They spoke of the feclings 
which the deplorable situation of a country so long 
and so nearly connected with than had excited in 
their minds—of the obligations which such a state of 
things imposed upon them—of the necessity of find- 
ing means of effecting a great alteration. They ac- 
knowledged, as they had acknowledged before, that 
our connexion with the country had largely contri- 
buted to the sufferings of the people, inasmuch as it 
had afforded protection lo tyranny, and rendered 
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hopeless the'resistance of the oppressed.” This made 
it the more ineumbent upon them to adopt measures 
for the mitigation, if not the removal, of the existing 
evil. They could not look on whilst the ruin of the 
country was consuinmated. It was certain that some- 
thing must be done. But what was that something 
to be? Thon they set in array before them, some- 
what as I have done above, the different measures 
which might be resorted to, and, dwelling upon the 
course which Bentinck had recommended, placed in 
the hands of the Governor-General a discretionary 
power to carry the proposed measure into effect at 
such period, and in such a manner as might scem 
advisable, but with the utmost possible consideration 
for the King, whose consent to the proposed arrange. 
ment was, if possible, to he obtained. Tt was sug- 
gested that all the titles and honours of sovercignty 
should remain with his Majesty as before; that the 
revenues should be mainly expended in the adminis. 
tration and the improvement of the country, and 
that cither the surplus, or a fixed stipend, should be 
assigned io the King, But, at the samo time, the 
Government were instructed, in the event of their 
proceeding to assume the administration of the coun- 
try, distinctly to announce that, so soon as the neces- 
sary reforms should have been effected, the admi- 
nistration of the country, as in the case of Nagpore, 
would be restored to its native rulers. 

Colonel John-Low, of whose character and career 
T have already spoken, was then Resident nt Luck- 


* Tot a long timo, as wo have 
said, our troops were employed by 
the King’s officers to aid them in the 
collection of the revenue; theieby 
acine, as the Comt hankly described 
il, as “instiuments of extortion and 


vengeance.” ‘This scandal no longer 
existed; buf om battalions wero 
sull stationed in the country, ready 
to dragoon down any open’ insm- 
reehon that might result fiom the 
nusgovernment of Oude, 
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now. The despatch of the Court of Directors, autho- 
rising the temporary assumption of the Government 
of Oude, was communicated to him, and he pondered 
over its contenls, Tho scheme appeared in his eyes 
to be distinguished by its moderation and humanity, 
and to be one of a singularly disinterested character, 
But he was convinced that it would be misunderstood, 
Te said that, however pure the motives of the British 
Government might be, the natives of India would 
surely believe that we had taken the country for our- 
selves. So he recommended the adoption of another 
method of obtaining the same end. Tully impressed 
with the necessity of removing the reigning King, 
Nussur-ood-deen, he advised the Government to set 
up another ruler in his place; and in order that 
the measure might he above all suspicion, to abstain 
from receiving a single rupee, or a single acre of 
ground, as the price of his elevation, ‘“ What T re- 
cominend is this,” he said, “ that the next heir should 
be invested with the full powers of sovereignty ; and 
that the people of Oude should continue to live under 
their own institutions.” Tle had faith in the charac- 


tor of that next heir; he believed that a change of 


mon would produce a change of measures; and, at all 
events, it was but bare justice to try the experiment. 

But, before anything shad been done by the Go- 
vernment of India, tn accordance with the discretion 
delegated to thon by the Court of Directors, the cx- 
periment which Low had suggested inau gurated itself, 
Not without suspicion of poison, but really, I believe, 
killed only by strong drink, Nussur-ood-deen Hyder 
died on a momorable July niglit.” It was a crisis of 
no common magnitude, for thove Was a disputed suc- 
cession ; and Jarge bodies of lawless native troops in 
Lucknow were ready to strike ata moment's notice. 
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1837, “The cool courage of Low and his assistants saved the 
city from a deluge of blood. An uncle of the deceased 
Prince—an old man and a cripple, respectable in his 
fecbleness—vas declared King, with the consent of 
the British Government; aud the independence of 
Onde had another lease of existence. 

Lord Auckland was, at that time, Governor-General 
of India. The new King, who could not but feel 
that he was a ercature of the British, pledged himself 
to sign a new treaty. And soon it, was laid before 
him. That the engagements of the old treaty had 
been violated, day after day, year alter year, for more 
than o third part of a century, was a fact Loo patent 
to be questioned, The aisgovernment of the coun. 
wy was a chronic breach of treaty, Whether the 
British or the Oude Government were more vespon- 
sible for it was somewhat doubtful to every clear 
understanding and every unprojudiced mind. The 
source of the failure was in the treaty itself, which 
the author of it well knew from the first was one of 
impossible fulfilment. Bub it was still a breach of 
treaty, and there was amother in tho entertainment 
of vast numbers of soldiers over and above the stipu- 
lated allowance, Those native levies had gradually 
swollen, according to Resident Low’s calculations, to 
the Lulk of seventy thousand men. Tere was an evil 
not to be longer permitted ; wonder, indeed, was it 
thaé it should have been permitted so long, This the 
ney treaty was to remedy ; no less than the continued 
mal-admiuistration of the country by native agency. 
It provided, therefore, that in the event of any fur- 
ther - protracted misrule, the British Government 
should be entitled to appoint its own officers to the 
management of any part, small or great, of the pro- 
vince; that the old native levies should be aban: 
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doned, antt a new force, commanded by British 
officers, organised. in its place, at the cost of the Oude 
Government. But there was no idea of touching, in 
any other way, the revenues of the country. An 


account was to be rendered of every rupee received 


and expended, and the balance was to be paid pune- 
tually into the Oude Treasury, 

This was the abortion, often cited in later years as 
the Oude Treaty of 1837. Authentic history recites 
that the Government of India were in throes with it, 
but the strangling hand of higher authority crushed 
all life out of the thing before it had become a fact. 
The treaty was wholly and absolutely disallowed by 
the Home Government.* They took especial excep- 
tion to the establishment of the new auxiliary force, 
which was to cost the Oude Treasury sixteen lakhs 
of rupees a year; for, with all the pure logic of 
honesty, they said that the treaty of 1801 lad made 
it compulsory on the British Government to provide 
for the defence of the country, and that a large tract 
of torritory had been ecded with the express object of 
securing the payment of the troops necessary for this 
purpose, If, then, it were expedient to organise a 
fresh foree under British officers, it Wes for the Com- 
pany, not for ihe Oude Government, to defray the 
expenses of the new levy, But not only on these 
grounds did they object to the treaty. It is true 
that, a few years before, they had given the Governor- 
Geneval discretionary power to deal, as he, thought 
best, with the disorders of Oude, even to the extent 
of a temporary assumption of the government; but 
this authority had been issued at a time when Nussur- 
ood-deen, of whose vicious incapacity they had had 


_* "hat ia to’ say, by tho Secrcs Committee, who had, by Act of Par- 
amon, special powers th this mater of Treaty-making. 
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many years’ experience, sab upon the throne; and 
the Home Government were strongly of opinion that 
the new King, of whose character they had received 
a favourable account, ought to be allowed a fair 
trial, under the provisions of the treaty existing at 
the time of his accession to the throne. They there. 
fore divected the abrogation, not of ay one article, 
but of the entire treaty. Wishing, however, the 
annulment of the treaty to appear rather as an act of 
grace from the Government of India than as the result 
of positive and unconditional instructions from Ing. 
land, they gave a large discretion to the Governor. 
Generaf as to the mode of announcing this abrogation 
to the Court of Lucknow, 

The receipt of these orders disturbed and perplexed 
the Governor-General. Arrangements for the orga. 
nisation of the Oude auxiliary force had already ad- 
vaneed too far to admit of the suspension of the 
measure. It was a season, however, of difficulty and 
supposed danger, for the seeds of the Afghan war had 
been sown. Some, at least, of our vemular troops in 
Oude were wanted to do onr own work; so, in any 
view of the case, it was necessary to fill their places, 
The Auxiliary Force, therefore, was not to be arrested 
in its formation, but it was to be inaintaincd at the 
Company’s expense. Intimation to this effect was 
given to the King in a letter from the Governor 
General, which, after acquainting his Majesty that 
the British Government had determined to relieve 
him of a burden which, in the existing state of the 
country, might have imposed heavier exactions on 
the people than they were well able to bear, ex- 
pressed a strong hope that the King would see, in 
the relaxation of this demand, good reason for apply- 
ing his surplus revenues firstly to the relief of op- 
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pressive taxation, and, secondly, to the prosecution 
of useful public works. But nothing was said, in 
this letter, about the abrogation of the entire treaty, 
nor was it desired that the Resident, in his con- 
ferences with the King or his minister, should say 
anything on that subject. The Govornor-Genoral, 
still hoping that the Home Government might be in- 
duced to consent to the terms of the treaty (the con- 
dition of the auxiliary force alone excluded)¢ ab- 
stained from an acknowledgment which, he believed, 
would weaken the authority of his Government. But 
this was a mistake, and worse than a mistake, It 
betrayed an absence of moral courage not easily to 
be justified or forgiven. The Home Governmont 
never acknowledged the validity of any later treaty 
than that which Lord Wellesley had negotiated at 
the commencement of the century. 

Such is the history of the treaty of 1837. It was 
never carricd out in a single particular, and seldom 
heard of again until after a lapse of nearly twenty 
years, excopt in a collection of treatics into which it 
crept by mistake.* And, for some time, indeed, 


* Much was altemptod to bo 
mado out of this cironmslance—but 
the mistake of an undor Seerotary 
cannot give validity to a treaty 
which the highest authorities refused 
to ratify, IF Lord Auckland was un- 
willing lo declare the nullity of the 
troaty beonuse its nullification hurt 
the prido of his Government, tho 
tome Government showed no such 
unwillingness, for, in 1888, the fol- 
lowing retin was mado to Parlia- 
mont, under the signature of ono of 
-_ Seeretaries of tlio Board of Con- 
YO! 3 

Thora has been no treaty con- 
cluded with theprosent King of Oude, 
which has bean ratified by the Court 
of Direotors, wilh the approbation of 


. KE 


tho Commissioners for the affairs of 
India, (Signed) “HR. Gornow. 
“Tndia Board, 8rd July, 1838,” 
It must, howevor, bo admitted, on 
the other hand, that, ycars after 
this date, ovon in« the Lucknow 
Residonoy, tho treaty was held to he 
yalid. In Ootobor, 1863, Colonel 
Sleeman ‘wrote 10 Sir Jamos Tlogg: 
“Tho treaty of 1887 gives our Go- 
yornment ample authority to take 
ae whole al ministration om ae 
solves,’ nd again, in 1854, to 
Colonel Low: Our ‘Government 
would bo fully authorised at any 
time to enforce the ponalty BS 
soribed in your treaty of 1887.” 
This was doubly a mistake, The 
treaty was cortainly not Low's. 


1888, 
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1838-46, little was heard of Oude itself. A. Native State is 


1847, 


never go near to death, but that it may become quite 
hale and lusty again when the cnergics and activities 
of the British are engrossed by a foreign war. Now, 
it happencd that, for some time to come, the British 
had quite « crop of foreign wars. First, the great 
Afghanistan war of Auckland, which mado him 
wholly forgetful of Oude—her People and her King 
—her sorrows and her sensualities, - Then there was 
the Sindh war of Ellenborough, intended to wash out 
by a small victory the stain of a great defeat, but 
fixing a still deeper stain upon the character of the 
nation ; and next the fierce Mahratita onslaught, which 
followed closely upon it. Then there was the inya- 
sion from beyond the Sutlej, and the first Sikh war, 
in which Hardinge was most roluctanily immersed, 
Altogether, some eight ycars of incessant war, with a 
prospect of further strife, kept the sword out of the 
scabbard and the portfolio out of the hand. Then 
Oude was safe in its insignificance and obscurity. 
Moreover, Oude was, as before, loyal and sympa- 
thising, and, although the hoardings of Saadut Ali 
had long since beon squandered, there was still 
money in the Treasure-chesis of Lucknow, But 
peace came, and with it a new birth of danger to the 
rulers of that misrtled province. There had been no 
change for the better; nay, rather there had been 
change for the worse, during the years of our con- 
flicts beyond the frontier. One Prince had succeeded 
another only to emulate the vices of his ancestors with 
certain special variations of his own, And whon 
Lord Hardinge, in the quiet interval between the two 
Sikh wars, turned his thoughts towards the kingdom 
of Oude, he found Wajid Ali Shah, then a young 
man in the first year of his reigu, giving foul pyro- 
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mise of sustaining the character of the Royal 
Houso.* 

With the same moderation as had been shown by 
Lord William Bentinck, but also with the same 
strong sense of the paramount duty of the British 
Government to arrest the disorders which had so 
long been preying upon the vitals of the country, 
Lord Ilardinge lifted up his voice in carnest remon- 
strance and solemn warning; and the young King 
cowered beneath the keen glance of the clear blue 
cyes that were turned upon him. There were no 
vague words in that admonition ; no uncertain sound 
in their utterance. Wajid Ali Shah was distinctly 
told that the clemency of the British Government 
would allow him two years of grace; but that if at 
the end of that period of probation there were no 
manifest signs of improvement, the British Govern- 
ment could, in the interests of humanity, no longer 
vightcously abstain from interfering peremptorily and 
absolutely for the introduction of a system of admi- 
nistration calculated 0 restore order and prosperity to 
tho kingdom of Oude, ‘The discretionary power had 
years before been placed in the hands of the Governor- 
General, and these admonitions failing, it would as- 
suredly be exercised, A general outline of the means, 
by which the administration might be reformed, was 
laid down in a’ memorandun read aloud to the King ; 
and it was added that, if his Majesty cordially en- 
tered into the plan, he might have the satisfaction, 


* There was ee in tho 
Pai 


fia hope of an improved administration, 
number seven fatol to the Princes of 


But, capaw tmperté nisi imporasset, ho 


Oude, Cthazee-ood-deen IIyder died 
in 1827; Nussur-ood.deon in 1837; 
and Ompd Ali Shah in 1817. Tho 
last named auceceded, in 1842, tho 
oll King, whom we had sot up, and 
from whoso better character thera 
appeared at ono time to be some 


was, [or all purposes of government, 
ad incompotent as his predecessors, 
This besctting inflimity was avarico, 
and ho seemed to emo for nothing 
40, long as the weasure-chest waa 
full, 


K2 


& 
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within the specified period of two years, of checking 
and cradicating the worst abuses, and, at the same 
time, of maintaining his own authority and the native 
institutions of his kingdom unimpaircd—but that if 
he should adhere to his old evil ways, he must be 
prepared for the alternative and iis consequences, 
Nervous and excitable at all times, and greatly ¢ 
affected by these words, the King cssaycd to speak; 
but the power of utterance had gone from him. So 
he took a sheet of paper and wrote upon it, that he 
thanked the Governor-General, and would regard his 
counsels as though they had been addressed by a 
father to his son, There are no counsels so habitually 
disregarded; the King, therofore, kept his word. 
Relieved from the presence of the Governor-General 
his agitation subsided, and he betook hinself, without 
a thought of the fiiture, to his old courses. Tiddlexs 
and dancers, singing men and eunuchs, wore suffered 
to usurp the government and to absorb the revenues 
of the country. The evil influence of these vile 
ponders and parasites was felt throughout all condi- 
tions of society and-in all parts of the country. Sunk 
in the uttermost abysses of enfeebling debauchery, 
the King pushed aside the business which he felt 
himself incapable of transacting, and went in search 
of new pleasures, Stimulated to the utmost by un- 
natural excitements, his appetites were satiated by 
the debaucheries of the Zenana, and, with an under- 
standing emasculated to the point of childishness, he 
turned to the more harmless delights of dancing, and 
drumming, and drawing, and manufacturing small 
vhymes, Had he devoted himsclf to these pursuits 
an private life, there would have been small harm in 
them, but overjoyed with his success as a musician, 
he went about the crowded streets of Lucknow with 
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a big drum round his neck, striking as much noise 
out of it as he could, with all the extravagance of 
childish delight. 

The two years of probation had passed away, and 
the British Resident reported that “the King had 
not, since the Governor-Gencral’s visit in October, 
1847, shown any signs of being fully aware of the 
responsibility he incurred,” “In fact,” he added, “I 
do not think that his Majesty can ever be brought to 
feel the responsibilitics of sovereignty strongly enough 
to be induced to bear that portion of the burden of its 
duties that must necessarily devolve upon him; he will 
always confide it to the worthless minions who are 
kept for his amusoments, and enjoy exclusively his 
society and his confidence.” So the time had. arrived 
when the British Government might have rightcously 
assumed the administration of Oude. The King had 
justly incurred the penalty, but the paramount power 
was in no haste to inflict it. Lord Dalhousic was 
Governor-General of India; but again the external 
conflicts of tho British wore the salvation of the sove- 
reignty of Oude. The Punjab was in flames, and once 
more Lucknow was forgotten, The conquest of the 
Sikhs; the annexation of their country; the new 
Burmese war and its results; the lapses of which I 
have spoken in my last chapter; and many impor- 
tant affairs of internal adiministration of which T have 
yot to speak, occupied the over-active mind of Lord 
Dalhousie until the last year of his reign; but it was 
felt by every one, who knew and pondered over the 
wretched state of the country, that the day of reckon- 
ing was approaching, and that the British Govern- 
ment could not much longer shrink from the 
performance of a duty imposed upon it by every 
consideration of humanity. 
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Colonel Sleeman was then Resident at Lucknow, 
He wag a man of o liberal and humane nature, tho- 
roughly acquainted with the character and. feelings, 
the institutions and usages of the people of India, 
No man had a larger toleration for the short-comings 
of native Governments, because no one knew better 
how much our own political system had aggravated, 
if they had net produced, the evils of which we most 
complained. But he sympathised at the same time 
acutely with the sufferings of the people living under 
those native Governments; and his sympathy over. 
came his toleration. Having lived all his adult life 
in India—the greater part of it in, or on the borders 
of, the Native States—he was destitute of all over. 
weening prepossessions in favour of European insti- 
tutions and the “blessings of British rule,” But the 
more he saw, on the spot, of the terrible effects of the 
misgovernment of Oude, the more convinced he was 
of the paramount duty of the British Government to 
step in and. arrest the atrocities which were converting 
one of the finest provinces of India into a moral pest- 
house. In 1849 and 1850 he made a tour through 
the interior of the country. Tle carried with him the 
prestige of a namo second to none in India, as that 
of a friend of the poor, a protector of the weak, and 
a redresser of their wrongs. Conversing frecly and 
familiarly in the native languages, and knowing well 
the character and the feclings of the people, he had a 
manner that inspired confidence, and the art of ex- 
tracting from every man the information which he was 
best able to afford. During this tour in the interior, 
he noted down, from day to day, all the most striking 
facts which were brought to his notice, with the re- 
fiections which were suggested by them; and the 
whole presented a revolting picture of tho worst type 
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of misrule—of a fecbleness worse than despotism, of 
an apathy more productive of human suffering than 
the worst forms of tyrannous activity. In the absence 
of all controlling authority, the strong carried on 
everywhere a war of extermination against the weak. 
Powerful fumilics, waxing gross on outrage and rapine, 
built forts, collected followors, and pillaged and mur- 
dered at discretion, without fear of justice overtaking 
their crimes. Nay, indecd, the greater the criminal 
the more sure he was of protection, for he could pur- 
chase immunity with his spoil, There was hardly, 
indeed, an atrocity committed, from one end of the 
country to the othor, that was not, directly or indi- 
rectly, the result of the profligacy and corruption of 
the Court.* : 

Such was Colonel Sleeman’s report of the state of 
the Oude country; such was his account of what he 
had secn with his own eyes or heard with his own 
ears. There wag not a man in the Two Services who 
was move distressed by the fury for annexation which 


#* Tho Tnlookdars keop tho 
country ina porpatul alato of dis- 
turbmigo, and ronder life, proporty, 
and indusly, overywhoro ingcows, 
‘Whonevor thoy quawel with onoh 
other, or with tho loonl authorilics 
of tho Governmont, from whatevor 
aauso, they take ta indisoriminate 
plandey and murder—over all lands 
not held by mon of tho aamo olass— 
no road, Lown, village, or hamlet, is 
seoure from titoiy merciless attacks 
—xobhory and murder become thoir 
diversion, their sport, and they think 
no moro of taldng the lives of mon, 
women, and childion, who never 
offended them, than those of deor 
and wild hogs. ‘hey not only rob 
and murder, but acize, confine, and 
torture all whom they seize, and 
suppose to havo monay or oredil, tll 
they ransom themsolves with all Uhey 
have, or con beg or borrow, Hardly 


a day lins passed sinco I loft Lnok- 
now, in which I havo not had abun- 
dant proof of amorous alrocities of 
this kind committed by landholders 
within tho district through which T 
was passing, yorr by year, up to the 
present day,” And again: “Ib is 
worthy of remark that these great 
landholders, who havo recently ac 

whed their possossions by the plan- 

lor and the murder of their weakor 
neighbours, and who continue their 
systom of plunder in order to ac- 
quire the meana to maintain their 
gangs and add to their possessions, 
are those who aye most favoured at 
Court, aid most conciliated by the 
local rulers, because they m0 more 
able and more willing 10 pay for tho 
favour of the one and set at deflanee 
tho authority of the other,”—Svea- 
man’s Diary. 
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was at that time breaking out in the most influential 
public prints and the highest official circles. Te saw 
clearly the danger into which this grievous lust of 
dominion was hurrying us, and he inade a great effort 
to arrest the evil;* but he lifted up a warning voice 
in vain, The letters which he addressed to the Go. 
vernor-General and to the Chairman of the Hast India 
Company appear to have produced no effect, He did 
not see clearly, at that time, that the principles which 
he held in such abhorrence were cherished by Lord 
Dalhousie himself, and he did not know that the Court 
of Directors had ‘such faith in their Governor-General 
that they were content to substitute his principles for 
their own. But, utterly distasteful to him as were the 
then prevailing sentiments in favour of absorption and 
confiscation, Sleeman never closed his eyes against the 
fact that interference in the affnirs of Oude, even to 
the extent of the direct assumption of the government, 
would be a righteous interference. Year after year he 
had pressed upon the Governor-General the urgent 
necessity of the measure. But, perhaps, had he known 
in what manner his advice was destined to bo followed, 
and how his authority would be assorted in justifice- 


* Seo Sleoman’s Corrospondenco, 
passin, HLvompli gratid: “In Bop. 
tomber, 1848, [ took the libort, 
mention to your Lordship my feas 
that tho syetom of amexing and 
absoibing Native States—so popular 
with our Indian Services, and so 
much advocated by a certain class 
of wiiters in public jownals—might 
some day render us too visibly de- 
pendent upon our Native Army ; that 
they might seo it, and that accidents 
might occur to unifo them, or too 
great « portion of them, in some des- 

erate act,”—(Colonel Sleeman to 

ord Dathousie, April, 1862.) And 
again: “I deom such doctrines to bo 


dangerous Lo our wilo in India, and 
piojudicial to tho best intorcats of 
the country. ‘Che people soo that 
theso annoxations and confiscations 
© on, and that rewards and honorary 
dialinctiona ave given for thom and 
for tho victories which lend io them, 
and for little clso; and thoy ao too 
apt to infor that thoy are systematio 
and omouraged and preseribed from 
home, ‘Ihe Native States I consider 
to bo brenkwatois, and when the: 
aro all swopt away wa shall bo loft 
to tho meroy of our Native Aum, 
which may not always bo sufficiently 
under our contiol,"—Colonel Sleoman 
to Sir James Hogg, January, 1858. 
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tion of an act which he could never countenance, he 
would rather have suffered the feeble-minded de- 
bauchee who was called King of Oude still to remain 
in undisturbed possession of the throne, than have 
uttered a word that might hasten a measure so at 
variance with his sense of justice, and so injurious as 
he thought to our best interests, as that of which 
the interference of Government eventually took the 
shape, 

Sleeman’s advice had been clear, consistent, unmis- 
takable, “Assume the administration,” he said, “ but 
do not grasp the revenues of the country.” Some 
years before the same advice had becn given by Henry 
Lawrence,* between whom and Sleeman there was 
much concord. of opinion and some similitude of cha- 
racter, The private letters of the latter, addressed 
to the highest Indian functionaries, and, therefore, 
having all the weight aud authority of public docu- 
ments, were as distinct upon this point as the most 
emphatic words could make them. “ What the people 
want, and most carnestly pray for,” he wrote to the 
Governor-General, “is that our Government should 
take upon itself the responsibility of governing them 
well and permanently, All classes, save the knaves, 
who now surround and govern the King, earnestly 
pray for this—the cducated classes, because they would 
then have a chance of respectable employment, which 
none of them now have; the middle classes, because 
they find no protection or encouragement, and no 
hope that their childron will be permitted to inherit 

* “Tot the managomont,” hesaid, (‘Tho italics aro Lawrenco’s.) “Leb 
‘he assumed wider some such rules Onde be al Inst governed, not for ono 
as those which wero laid down by man, tho King, but for him and his 
Lord William Bontinok. Lit tho people.”"—Caloutta Review, vol, tit, 
adminisbration of the country, ag far a) 3 and Lawrenco’s ssnys, p. 


as possible, ho native, Zed not a 
rupee come into the Company's coffers.” 
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the property they leave, not invested in our Govern. 
ment Sccuritics; and the humbler classes, because 
thoy are now abandoned to the merciless rapacity of 
the starving troops and other public establishments, 
and of the landholders driven or invited to rebellion 
py the present state of misvule.” But he added: “1 
believe that it is your Lordship’s wish that the whole 
of the revenues of Oude should be oxpended for the 
benefit of the Royal Family and People of Onde, and 
that the British Government should disclaim any wish 
to derive any pecuniary advantage from assuming to 
itself the administration.” And again, about tho same 
time, he had written to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, urging the expediency of assuming the ad- 
ministration, but adding: “If we do this, we must, in 
order to stand well with the rest of India, honestly 
and distinctly disclaim all interested motives, and 
appropriate the whole of the revenucs for the benefit 
of the People and Royal Family of Oude, If we do 
this, all India will think us right.” And again, a few 
months later, writing lo the sume high authority, he 
said, mournfully and prophetically, that to annox and 
confiseate the country, and to appropriate the rove- 
nucs to ourselves, would “bo most profitable in a 
pecuniary view, but most injurious in a political ouc. 
Tt would tend to accelerate the crisis which the doc- 
trines of the absorbing school must sooner on later 
bring upon us.”* 

Such was tho counsel Sleeman gavo; such were the 
warnings he uttered. But he did not remain in India, 
nay, indeed he did not live, to see his advice ignored, 
his cautions disregarded. After long years of arduous 
and honourable service, compelled to retire in broken 


* Privale correspondence of Sir of tho English odition of his * Dior 
W. If, Sleeman, Dialed ab the ond in Oude.” : 
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health from his post, he died on his homeward. voyage, 
leaving behind him a name second to none upon the 
roll of the hencfactors and civilisers of India, for he 
had grappled with her greatest abomination, and had 
effectually subdued it, Some solace had it been to 
him when he turned his back upon the country to 
mow that his place would be well and worthily filled, 
“Had your Lordship left the choice of a successor to 
me,” he wrole to the Governor-General, “I should 
have pointed out Colonel Outram; and I fecl very 
much rejoiced that le has been sclected for the office, 
and I hope he will come as soon as possible,” 

An officer of the Company's army on the Bombay 
establishment, James Outram. had done good service 
to his country, good service to the people of India, 
on many different fields of adventure; and had risen, 
not without much sore travail and sharp contention, 
to a place in the estimation of his Government and 
the affections of his comrades, from which he could 
afford to look down upon the conflicts of the Past 
with measureless calmness and contentment. Versed 
alike in the stern severitics of war and the civilising 
humanities of poace, he was ready at a moment's 
notice to lead an army into the field or to superintend 
the government of a province, But it was in rough 
soldicr’s work, or in that still rougher work of mingled 
war and diplomacy which falls to the share of the Po- 
litical officer in India, that Outram’s great and good 
qualitics were most conspicuously displayed, or in 
him, with courage of tho highest order, with mascu- 
line energy and resolution, were combined the genile- 
ness of a woman and the simplicity of a child. No 
man knew better how to, temper power with mercy 
and forbearance, and to combat intrigue and perfidy 
with pure sincerity and stainless truth, This truth- 
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fulness was, indeed, perhaps the most prominent, as it 
was the most perilous, feature of his character, Whatso- 
ever he might do, whatsoever he might say, the whole 
was there before you in its full proportions. He wore 
his heart upon his sleeve, and was incapable of con- 
cealment or disguise, A puro sense of honour, a 
strong sense of justice, the vehement assertions of 
which no self-interested discretion could hold in re 
straint, brought him sometimes into collision with 
others, and immersed him in a sea of controversy, 
But although, perhaps, in his reverential love of 
truth, he was over-cager to fight down what he might 
have been well content to live down, and in after life 
he may have folt that these wordy battles were very 
little worth fighting, he had still no cause to regret 
them, for he came unhurt from the conflict, It was 
after one of these great conflicts, the growth of serious 
official strife, which had sent him from an honourable 
post into still more honourable retirement, that, ve- 
turning to India with strong ovedentials from his 
masters in Leadenhall-strect, Lord Dalhousie selected 
him to succeed Sleeman as Residont at Lucknow. 
The choice was « wiso onc, There was work to be 
done which required a hand at once gontle and strong. 
The fame of Outram was not the fame of a spoliator, 
but of a just man friendly to the native Princes and 
chiefs of India, who had lifted up his voice against 
wrongs done to them in his time, and who would 
rather have closed his public carcer than have been 
the agent of an unrighteous policy, But a measure 
which Low, and Sleeman, and Henry Lawrence had 
approved, nay, which in the intercsts of humanity 
they had strenuously recommended, was little likely 
to be an unrightcous one, and Outram, whilst re- 
joicing that his past carcer had thus been stamped by 
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his Government with the highest practical approval, 
accepted the offer in the full assurance that he could 
fulfil its duties without a stain upon his honour or a 
burden upon his conscicnce.* 

Making all haste to join his appointment, Outram 
quitted Aden, where the summons reached him, and 
took ship for Calcutta, whore he arrived in the Grst 
month of the cold scason. His instructions were soon 
prepared. for him; they wore brief, but they suggested 
the settled resolution of Government to wait no longer 
for impossible improvements from within, but at once 
to shape their measures for the assertion, in accord- 
ance with Treaty, of the authority of the Para- 
mount State, But it was not a thing to be done ina 
hurry, The measure itself was to be deliberately 
carried out after certain preliminary formalities of 
inquiry and roference, It was Outram’s part to 
inquire. A report upon the existing state of Oude 
was called for from the new Resident, and before the 
end of March it was forwarded to Calcutta, It was 
an claborate history of the misgovernment of Oude 
from the commencement of the century, a dark cata- 
logue of crime and suffering “ caused by the culpable 
apathy of the Sovercign and the Durbar.” “I have 
shown,” said the new Resident, in conclusion, “that 
the affairs of Oude still continue in the same state, if 
not worse, in which Colonel Sleeman from time to time 
described them to.be, and that the improvement which 
Lord Hardinge peremptorily demanded, seven years 
ago, at the hands of the King, in pursuance of the 
Treaty of 1801, has not, in any degree, been effected. 
And I have no hesitation in declaring my opinion, 


* Lapenk, of course, of tho mere ing oul the measure had noé then 
fact. of the assumption of the ad« been docided, 
ministration. ‘Tho mauner of carry- 
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therefore, that the duty imposed on the British Go. 
vernment by that treaty, eamnot any longer admit of 
our ‘honestly indulging the reluctance which the Go. 
vernment of India has felt heretofore to have recourse 
to those extreme measures which alone can be of any 
veal efficiency in remedying the evils from which the 
state of Oude has suffered so long,’” 

To this report, and to much carlicr information of 
the same kind with which the archives of Government 
were laden, the Governor-General gave carnest and 
sustained attention amidst the refreshing quict of the 
Blue Mountains of Madras, The weighty document 
had picked up, on its‘road through Caleutta, another 
still more weighty, in the shape of a minute written 
by General Low. Few as were the words, they ex. 
hausted all the arguments in favour of intervention, 
and clothed them with the authority of a great name. 
No other name could have invested them with this 
authority, for no other man had scen so much of the 
evils of native rule in Onde, and no man was on 
principle more averse to the extinction of the native 
dynasties of India, All men must have felt the case 
to be very bad when John Low, who had spoken the 
bravo words in dofence of the Princes and chiofs of 
India which I have cited in the last chapter, was 
driven to tho forcible expression of his conviction 
that it was the paramount duty of the British Go- 
vernment to interfere at once for the protection of 
the people of Oude.* 


* Tow snid that ho was in favour 
of inferfercneo, because the public 
and shameful oppiessions committed 
on the people hy Government officers 
in Oudo have of lato yes heon con- 
stant and extiemo; because the King 
of Onde has continually, during many 
years, broken the Treaty by syste. 


mationlly disogarding our adviee, 
inslend of following 1, or even on- 
Acavonving to follow it; beeauso wa 
aro hound by 2yeady (quite xtilferent 
in thal reapeot from our position 1¢- 
lativoly to most of tho gient Native 
Stntow) to provent sorious intovibr 
misrulo in Onde; because ib bas 
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It was not possible to add much in the way of fact 
to what Outvam had compiled, ov much in the way of 
argument to what Low had written. But Dalhousie, 
to whom the fine bracing air of the Neilgherrics had 
imparted a new-born capacity for sustained labow, 
sat hiniself down to review the whole question in a 
gigantic minute. He signed it onthe L8th June ; and, 
indeed, it was his Watcrloo—the crowning victory of 
annexation, It is not necessary to repeat the facts, 
for I have stated them, or the arguments, for I have 
suggested them. No reader can have followed me 
thus far, without a strong assurance on his mind that 
it would have been a grievous wrong done to hu- 
manity to have any longer abstained from inter- 
ference, But what was the interference to be? ILere 
was a question for the Governor-General to solve in 
the invigorating atmosphere of Ootacamund—a ques- 
tion, the solution of which was to yield the crowning 
measure of his long vice-regal career. 

There may have been many ways of working out 
the practical details of this measure; but there was 
only one uncertain point which was of much substan- 
tial‘importance, All men agreed that the Treaty of 
1801 might rightfully be declared to have ceased by 
veason of repeated violations, and that with the con- 
sent of tho King, if attainable, or without it, if unat- 
tainable, the Government of the country might be 
transferred to the hands of European administrators. 
That the King must be reduced to a mere cypher was 


heen fully proved that wo havo nob 
prevented it, and thet wo cannot 
prevent ib by the presont modo of 
conducting our rolations with that 
State; pnd becauso no man of com- 
mon sonac can cntorlain the smallest 
expectation that tho prosont King of 
Oude can over bocome an eflloient 
rulor of his country.” And ho added 


to Uieso pungonl sentonces an ox- 
Pigaton of opinion that tho un- 
ulMled tnoats of Lord Indinge 
liad incicased the ovil, inasmuch as 
that they had Produced an_impros+ 
sion in Oudo that the Indian Go- 
yoinment wo1o restrained from inter- 
{erenco by the orders of higher 
authoity at home. 
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cortain; it was certain that all possible respect onght 
to be shown to him in his fallen fortrmes, and that he ‘ 
and all his family ought to be splendidly endowed; 
no question could well be raised upon these points, 
The question was, what was to be done with the 
surplus revenue after paying all the expenses of ad. 
ministration? Just and wise men, as has been shown, 
had protested against the absorption of a single rupec 
into the British Treasury. They said that it would 
be as politic as it would be righteous, to demonstrate 
to all the States and Nations of India, that we had 
not deposed the King of Oude for our own benefit— 
that we had done a righteous act on broad principles 
of humanity, by which we had gained nothing. But 
Lord Dalhousie, though he proposed not to annex 
the country; determined to take the revenues. 

It is not very casy to arrive at a just conception of 
his views: “The reform of the administration,” he 
said, “may be wrought, and the prosperity of the 
people may be secured, without resorting to so extreme 
a measure as the annexation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne. T, for my part, therefore, do 
not recommend that the provinee of Onde shouldbe 
declared to be British territory.” But,he proposed 
that the King of Oude, whilst retaining the sove- 
reignty of his dominions, should “vest all power, 
jurisdiction, rights and claims thercto belonging, in 
the hands of the East India Company,” and that the 
surplus revenues should be at the disposal of tho 
Company. What this territorial sovereignty was to 
be, without territorial rights or territorial révenucs, 
it is not easy to see. When the Nowab of the Carnatic 
and the Rajah of Tanjore wore deprived of thoir 
rights and revenues, they were held to be not terri- 
torial, but titular soverciens. Tho Nizam. on the 
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other hand, might properly be described as “ terri- 
torial sovereign” of the Assigned Districts, although 
the administration had been taken from him, because 
an account of the revenue was to be rendered to him, 
anc. the surplus was to be paid into his hands. But 
the King of Oude, in Dalhousic’s scheme, was to have 
had no more to do with his terridorics, than the 
titular sovereigns of the Carnatic and Tanjore; and 
yet lic was to be told that he was “to retain the so- 
vercignty of all the territories” of which he was then 
in. posseasidit ; 
Strictly interpreted to the letter, the scheme-did not 
suggest the annexation of Oude, The province was 
not to be incorporated with the British dominions. 
The revenues were to be kept distinct from those of the 
empire; there was to be a separate balance-sheet; and 
thus fav the province'was to have a sort of integrity of 
its own. This is sufficiontly intelligible in itself; and, 
if the balance being struck, the available surplus had 
been payable to the King of Oude, the rest of the 
scheme would have been intelligible also, for there 
would have been a quasi-sovereignty of the territories 
thus administered still remaining with the King, But 
the balance being payable into the British Treasury, 
il appears that Oude, in this state of financial isola- 
tion, would still have substantially been British ter- 
ritory, as much as if it had become a component part 
of the empire. Again, under the proposed system, 
Oude would have been beyond the circle of our 
‘ordinary legislation, in which respect it would not 
have differed much from other “ Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces ;” and if it had, even this Legislative segregation 
superadded to the Financial isolation of which [-have 
spoken, would not have made it any the less British 
terriiory. The Channel Islands have a separate 
L 
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Budget and distinct laws of their own, but still they 
ave component parts of the British Nmpive, although 
they do not pay their surplus into the British 
Treasury. But in everything that really constitutes 
Kingship, the Bailiff of Jersey is as much the terri- 
torial sovereign of that island as Wajid Ali would 
have been territorial sovercign of Oude under Lord 
Dalhousie’s programme of non-annexation. 

But this transparent disguise was not to be worn; 
this distinction without a difference was not to be 
asserted, anywhere out of Lord Dalhousic’s great 
Minute. -The thing that was to be done soon came 
4o take its proper place in the Councils of the Indian 
Empire as the Annexation of Oude; and it was ag 
the annexation of Oude that the measure was con- 
sidered by the Government ot home, The Court of 
Directors consented 1o the annexation of Oudc. The 
Board of Control consented to the annexation of 
Oude. The British Cabinet consented to the annexa- 
tion of Oude. The word was not then, as it since 
has been, frecly used in official documents, but it was 
in all mon’s minds, and many spoke it out bluntly 
instead of talking delicaicly about “assuming the 
Government of the Country.” And, whether right or 
wrong, the responsibility of tho measure vested as 
much with the Queen’s Ministers as with the Merchant 
Company. That the Company had for long years 
shown great forbearance is certain. They had hoped 
against hope, and acted against all expericnce, So 
eager, indeed, had they been to give tho native 
Princes of India a fair trial, that they had disallowed 
the proposed treaty of 1837, and had pronounced 
an authoritative opinion in favour of the main. 
tenance of the then existing Native Slates of India. 
But twenty more years of misrule and anarchy had 
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raised in their minds a fecling of wondering self 1888. 
reproach at the thought of their own patience; and 

whon they responded. 10 the reference from Caleutta, 

thoy said that the doubt raised by a survey of the 

facts before them, was not whether it was then in- 
eumbent upon them to free themselves from the re- 
sponsibility of any longer upholding such a Govern- 

ment, but whether they could exeuso themselves for 

not having, many years before, performed so impera- 

tive a duty. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors was signetl Novomber1s, 
in the middle of November, At midnight on the baie 
Qnd of January, the Governor-General mastéred. its 
contents, lad he thought of himself more than of 
his country he would not havo been there at that 
time. The cnergics of his mind were undimmed; but 
climate, and much toil, and a heavy sorrow weighing 
on his heart, had shattered a frame never constitu- 
tionally robust, and. all mon said that he was “break. 
ing.” Without any failure of duly, without ony 
inputation on his zeal, he might have left to his 
successor the ungrateful task of turning into sterm 
realities the oft-repeated monaces of the British 
yulers who had gone before bin, But he was not 
one to shrink from the performance of such a task 
because it was a painful ond unpopular one, He 
believed. that by no one could the duty of bringing 
the Oude Government to solemn account be so fitly 
discharged as by one who had watched for seven 
years the accumulation of its offences, and seen the 
measure of its puilt filled 10 the brim, Ife had inti- 
mated, therefore, to the Court of Directors his wil- 
lingness to remain at his post to discharge this duty, 
and in-the despatch, which he read in the quict of 
that January night, he saw on official record the 
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alacrity with which his offer was accepted, and he 
girded himself for the closing act of his long and 
eventful administration,* 

Next morning he summoned a Council. It was 
little more than a form. Dalhousic had waited fop 
the authoritative sanction of the Tome Government; 
but he know that sanction was coming, and he was 
prepared. for its arrival. The greater part of the 
work had, indeed, been already done. The instruc. 
tions to he sent to the Resident; the treaty to be 
proposed to the King; the proclamation to be issued 
to the people hatl all been drafted. The whole 
scheme of internal government had been matured, 
and the agency to be employed had been carefully 
considered. The muster-roll of the new administra. 
tion was ready, and the machinery was complete, 
The system was very closely to resemble that which 
had been tried with such good success in the Punjab, 
and its agents were, as in that province, to be a 
mixed body of civil and military officers, under o 
Chief Commissioner. All the weighty documents, by 
which the revolution was to be cllected, wero in the 
Portfolio of the Forcign Scorctary ; and now, at this 
meeting of the Council, they were formally let loose 
to do their work, 

The task which Outram was commissioned bo per- 
form was difficult, a delicate, and a painful one, 
He was to endeavour to persuade the King of Onde 
formally to abdicate his sovercign functions, and to 
make over, by o solemn ireaty, the government of 
his territories to the Hast India Company. In the 
event of his refusal, a proclamation was to be issued, 
declaring the whole of Oude to be British territory. 


. 


* Tho Court of Directors to the Government of India, Novomber 19, 
‘1865, Paragraph 19. 
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By a man of Outrom’s humane and generous nature 
no counsel from his Government was needed to 
induec him to do the work entrusted to him in the 
manner Teast likely Lo wound the feclings of the King. 
But it was right that such counsel should be given. 
twas given; but the deeree of the Paramount State, 
tompeved as it mighthe by outward courtesy of man- 
ner, wad still to be carriod out, with stern and reso- 
lute action. No protests, no remonstrances, no pro- 
inises, no prayers were to be suffered to arrest the 
retributive measure for a day. It need not be added 
that no resistance could avert it, A body of British 
troops, sufficient 10 trample down all possible opposi- 
tion, had been moved up into a position to overawe 
Lueknow, and for the doomed Government of Oude 
to aticinpl to save ilself by a display of force would 
have been only 10 court a most useless butchery. 

Outwam received his instructions at the end of 
January, On the last day of the month he placed 
himsclf in communication with the Oude Minister, 
clearly slated the orders of the British Government, 
and said that they were final ond decisive, Four 
days wore spent in preliminary formalities and nego- 
tiations, . In tue Oxiontal fashion, the Gourt endea- 
voured to gain time, and, appealing to Outram, 
through the aged Queen Mothor—a woman with far 
more of masculine energy and resolution than her 
son—importuned him to persuade his Government to 
give the King another trial, to wait for the arrival 
of the new Governor-General, to dictate to Wajid Ali 
any reforms to be cartied out in hisname, All this had 
heen expected; all this provided for, Outram had 
but one answer; the day of trial, the day of forbear 
ance was past. All that ho could now do was to 
deliver his message to the King. 
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On the 4th. of Vobrumy, ‘ Wajid, Ali announced 
his willingness to receive the British Resident; and 
Outram, accompanied by his. lieutenants, Hayes and : 
‘Weston, proceeded to the palace. Strange and sig- 
nificant symptoms @ieeted ‘them: as they wank: The 
guns at the palace-gates were dismounted. The pa. 
lace-guards were unarmed. The guard of honow, 
who should have presented arms to tho Resident, 
saluted him only with their hands: Attended by his 
brother and a few of his confidential Ministers, tho 
King received the English gentlemen at the usual 
spot; and after the wonted ceremonies, the business 
commenced, Outram presented to the King a. lettor 
from the Governor-General, which contained, in terms 
of courteous explanation, the sentence that had been 
passed upon him, and urged him not to resist it, A 
draft of the proposed treaty was then placed in his 
hands. He received it with a passionate burst of 
grief, declared that treaties were only between equals; 
that there was no need for him, to sign it, as the 
British would do with him and his possessions as 


“they pleased ; they had taken his honour and his 


country, and he would not ask them for the means 


of maintaining his life, All that he sought was-per- « 


-mission to proceed to England, and cast himself and 
vhis sovrows at the foot of the Throne. Nothing could 
“move him from his resolution not to sign the treaty. 
“He uncovered: his head; placed his turban in'the 
“hands of the Resident, and sorrowfully declared. that 
+title, rank, honours everything were. gone ;. and ‘that 
mow. the British Government, which. had made: his 
grandfather a a King,. might reduce him to nothing, 
and consign him to obscurity, 

Tn this: exaggerated display of helplessness there 
was something too: characteristically Oriental for any” 
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part of i to be nanlgnl to European prompting, But 
if the scone had boon ¢ got up expressly for an Inglish 
audicnce, it could not have been more cunningly con- 
trived. to increase the appearance of harshness ‘and 
auclty with which the friends of the King were pre- 
pared to invest the act of dethronement, No mai, 
was more likely than Outram to have been doubly 
pained, in the midst of all his painful duties, by. the 
ummanly prostration of the King. To deal harshly 
with one who declared himself so fecble and defence- 
less, was like striking a woman or a-cripple, But 
five millions of people were not to be given up, from 
goncration to generation, to suffering and sorrow, 
because an effeminate Prince, when told he was no 


longer to have the. power of inflicting measureless — 


wrongs on his country, burst into tears, said that he 
was a misorable wretch, and took off his. turban. in- 
‘stead of taking out his sword. 


“There was nothing. now left for Outram but to” 


issue a proclamation, prepared for him in Calcutta, 
declaring the province of Oude to be thenceforth, for 


ever, a component part of the British Indian Empire, - 
Tt went forth to the people of Oude; and the people 


of Oude, without a murmur, acceptat theiy .new 


masters, hore were no popular risings, «Not. -a. 
blow was struck in defence, of the native dynasty of © 


Oude. "The whole population went over quietly to 
their new’ rulers, and. the country, for a time,. was 
outwardly more tranquil than: before. 


This was the last.act of Lord Dalhousie’s Ministry. 


When-he placed the Portfolio of Government in the 
hands of Lord Canning, the British officers to whom 
had ‘been’ entrusted the work of reforming the ad- 
ministration of Oude, wore discharging’ their. pre- 
scribed duties with. an. energy which seemed to 
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promise the happiest results. The King was still 
obstinate and sullen. He persisted in refusing to 
sign the treaty or to accept the proposed stipend of 
twelve lakhs; and though he had thought better of 
the idea of casting himself at the foot of the British 
Throne, he had made arrangemenis to gend his nearest 
kindred—his mother, his brother, and his son—io 
England to perform a vicarious act of obcisance, 
and to clamour for his rights, 

With what result the administration, as copied 
closely from the Punjabee system, was wrought out 
in detail, will be shown at a subsequent stage of this 
narrative. It was thought, as the work procecded 
in quictude and in seeming prosperity, that it was a 
great success; and it gladdened the heart of the 
Government in Leadenhall-strect, 10 think of the 
accomplishment of this peaccful revolution, But 
that the measure itself made a vory bad impression 
on the minds of the people of India, is not to be 


“doubted; not because of the deposition of a King 


who had abused his powers; not because of tho in- 
troduction of a new system of administration for the 
benefit of the people; but because the humanity of 
the act was. soiled by the profit which we derived 
from it; and to the comprehension of the multitude 
it appeared that the good of the people, which we 
had veunted whilst serving ourselves, was nothing 
more than a pretext and_a sham; and that we had 
simply extinguished one of the few remaining Ma- 
homedan States of India that we might add so 
many thousands of square mileg to our British terri- 
tories, and so many millions of rupecs to the revonnes 
of the British Empire in the East, And who, it was 
asked, could he safe, if we thus treated one who hind 
eyer_been the most faithful of our allies? ~~ 
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Wrimsr great principalities were thus being ab- 
sorbed and ancient sovereigntics extinguished, a war 
of extermination no less fatal in its effects, but more 
noiseless in its, operations, wvas being waged against 
the nobility and gentry,of the country. The original 
proclamation of this war did not emanate from Lord 
Dalhousio. The measures by which the native avis. 
tocracy were destroyed were not primarily his mea- 
sures,” It was the policy of tho times 40 recognise 
nothing between the Princo and the Peasant; a policy 
which owed its birth not to one but to many; a policy, 
"tho preatest pravtical oxposition of which was the Sct- 
tlement of the North-West Provinces, It was adopted 
in pure good faith and with the most benevolent in- 
tentions, It had the sanction of many wise and good 
men, It was not the policy by which such statesmen 
as John Malcolm, George Clerk, and Henry Law- 
vonce, sought to govern the people; but it was sanc- 
tified by the pitty of John Lawrence, and Gf the 
Gamalicl at whose feet he had sat, the virtuous, pure- 
minded James Thomason. 
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To bring the direct authority of the British Go- 
vernment to bear upon the great masses of the people, 
without the intervention of any powerful section of 
their own countrymen—to ignore, indeed, the exist 
‘ice of all governing classes but the European officers, 
who carried out the behests of that Government— 
seemed to be a wise aud humane system of protection. 
It was intended to shelter the many from the injurious 
action of the interests and the passions of the few, 
The utter worthlessness of the upper classes was 
assumed to be a fact; and it was honesily believed 
that the obliteration of the aristocracy of the land 
was the greatest benefit that could be conferred on 
the people. And thus it happened that whilst the 
native sovereigns of India were onc by one being 
extinguished, the native aristocracy had become well- 
high extinct, 

Doubtless, we started upon a theory sound in the 
abstract, intent only on promoting the greatest hap. 
piness of the greatest number; but if we had allowed 
ourselves to understand the genius and the institu. 
tions of the people, we should have respected the 
rights, natural and acquired, of all classes of the com- 
munity, insteadof. working out any abstract theory 
of our own, It was in the very nature of things 
necessary, inevitable, that the extension of British 
tule, followed always by a reconstruction of the ad- 
ministration, and 2 substitution of civil and military 
establishments fashioned upon our own models and 
composed of our own people, should have deprived 
many of the chief people of their official rank and 
official emoluments, and cast thom advifs upon the 
world, either to seek new fields of adventure in the 
unabsorbed Native States, or to fester into a disaffocted 
and dangerous class sullenly biding their time. ‘This 
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ig an old story; an old complaint, Half a century 
before the time of which I am now writing, it had 
been alleged to be one of the main causes of that 
national outburst in Southern India known as the 
mutiny of Vellorq, But this very necessity for the 
Gktinction of the old race of high native functionaries, 
often hereditary office-bearers, ought to have ren- 
dered us all the. more desirous to perpetuate the 
nobility whose greatness was derived from the Land. 
It is trug that the titles of the landed gentry whom 
wo found in possession were, in some cases, neither of 
very ancicnt date nor of very unquestionable origin, 
But, whatsoever the nature of their tenures, we found 
thom in the possession of certain rights or privileges 
allowed to them by the Governments which we had 
supplanted, and our first care should have been to 
confirm and secure their enjoyment of them. We 
might have done this without sacrificing the rights 
of othors, Indeed, we might have done it to the full 
contentment of the inforior agricultural classes. But 
many able English statesmen, especially in Upper 
India, had no toleration for any one who might 
properly be described as a Native Gentleman. Thoy 
had large sympathies and a comprehensive humanity, 
but still they could not embrace any other iden of the 
Native Gentry of India than that of an institution 
to be rightcously obliterated for the benefit of the 
great mags of the people. 

There were two processes by which this depression 
of the privileged classes was effected, The one was 
known by the name of 2 Sottlement, the other was 
called Resumption. It would be out of place here, if 
I bad the ebitty, to enter minutely into the difficult 
question of landed tenures in India, Itis an old story 
now, that whon that clever coxcomb, Victor Jacque- 
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‘\mont, asked ITolt Mackenzie to explain to him in a 


, five minutes’ conversation the various systems of Land 
' Revenue obtaining in different parts of the country, 


. the experienced civilian replied that he had been for 


Settlemont 
Operations, 


‘twenty years endeavouring to understand the sub- 
ject and had notmastered it yet, Such a rebuke ought 
to be remembered. The little that 1 have to say on 
the subject shall be snid with the least possible use of 
technical terms, and with the one object of making 
the general reader acquainted with the process by 
which the substance of the great landholders in Upper 
India was diminished by the action of the British 
Government, 

In the Literature of India the word “Settlement” 
is one of such frequent occurrence, and to tho 
Indian resident it conveys such a distinct idea, that 
there is some danger of forgetting that the general 
reader may not be equally conversant with the exact 
meaning of the term. It may therefore, perhaps, he 
advantageously explained that as the Indian Revenue 
is mainly derived from the land, it is of the first im- 
portance, on the acquisition of new territory, clearly 
to ascertain the persons from whom the Government 
dues are to be exacted, and the amount that is payable 
by each. We may call it Rent or we may call it 
Revenue, it little matters, The adjustment of the 
mutual relations- between the Government and the 
agriculturists Was known as the Settlement of the 
Revenue. It was an affair of as much vital interest 
and concernment to tho one as to the other, for to 
be charged with the payment of the Revenue was to 
he acknowledged asthe proprietor of tha land. 

When we first took possession of the country ceded 
by the Newab-Wuzeer of Oude, or conquered from 
the Mahvattas, all sorts of proprietors presented them- 
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selves, and our officers, having no special theories 1800-86, 
and no overriding prejudices, were willing to con- 
sider the claims of all, whether small or great holdors, 
whom they found in actual possession; and brief set- 
tlemenis or engagements were made with them, pond- 
ing a more thorough investigation of their rights, 
Theve was, doubtless, at first a good deal of ignorance 
on our part, and a good deal of wrong-doing and 
usurpation on the part of those with whom, we wer 
called upon to deal, But the landed gentry of thes 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, though they suf- 
foved by the extension of the British Raj, were not 
dcliberaicly destroyed by a theory. It was the in- 
evitable tendency of our Regulations, especially of 
that great Mystery of Iniquity, the Sale Law, and of 
the immigration of astute native functionaries from 
the Lower Provinces, which inaugurated our rule, to 
subvert the supremacy of the old landholders, Under 
the system, which we introduced, men who had been. 
proprictors of vast tracts of country as far as the eye 
could reach, shrivelled into tenants of mud-huis and 
posscssors only of a few cooking-pots, The process, 
thongh certain in its results, was gradual in its opera- 
tion; and the ruin which it entailed was incidental, 
not systematic, It was ignorantly suffered, not deli- 
berately decreed. But, at a later period, when a new 
political creed had grown up among our British fune- 
dionaries in India, and upon officers of this new school 
devolved the duty of fixing tho relations of the agri- 
cultural classes with the British Government, the 
great besom of the Settlement swept out the remnant” 
of the landed gentry from their baronial possessions, 
and a race of peasant-proprictors were recognised as 
the Jogitimate inheritors of the soil. 

How this happened may be briefly stated. A Per- 
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1906-66. manent Sotileoment on the Bongal model had been 
talked of, ordered and counter-ordered ; but for nearly 

a third part of a century, under a series of brief 
engagements with holders of different kinds, uncer. 

tainty and confusion prevailed, injurious both 10 the 

3 Government and to the People. But in the time 


‘ the revision of this sysiom or no-systein, based upon 


a) / of Lord William Bentinck on order went forth for 


' a dotailed survey and # clearly recorded definition of 
rights, and what is known in History as the Sottle- 
| ment of the North-West Provinces, was then formally 


commenced. 


That it was benevolently designed and consci- 
entiously executed, is not to be doubted. But it was 
marred by a Theory. In the pursuit of right, the 
framers of the settlement fell into wrong, Striving 
afler justice, they perpetrated injustice, Nothing 

1846, | could be sounder than the declared principle that “it 
was the duty of the Government to ascertain and pro- 
tect all cxisting rights, thoso of the poor and humble 
villager as well as those of tho rich and. influential 
Talookhdar.”"* It was said that this principle had 
heon not only asserted, but acted upon, But tho fact 
is, that the practice halted a long way behind the 
principle, Such wore the feclings with which many of 
our officers regarded the great landholders, thet equal 
justice between the conflicting clans and. interests 
of the two classes was too often ignored. There 
were scales over the oyes of commonly cloar-sighted 
men when they camo to look ot this question in the 
face, and therefore the .“poor and humble villager” 


* Sop lotter of Mr. Jolin Thorn. 
ton, Scorotary to Governmont, North. 

‘est Provinces, to Mr. Il. M, 
liot, Seorctmy to Board of Rovenuo, 
April 80, 1846. Tt is added, with 
t 


undeniable trath, that “in so far ns 
this is dono with emo and diligence 


El. will the moasuro be guoocssiul in 


placing poporly on a healthy and 
sound footing,” 
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had a full measure of justice, pressed down and run. 1886-46, 
ning over, whilst the “rich and influential Talookhdax” 
had little or none. 

There are few who have not become fuiliar with 
this word Zalookhdar ; who do not know that an 
influential class of men so styled in virtue of cdrtain 
rights or interests in the land, were dispossessed of 
those rights or interests and reduced to absolute ruin. 
Tt must be understood, however, that the proprictary 
rights of which I speak wore very difforont from the 
nights of landed property in England. The Talookh-' 
day was little more than an hereditary revenue-con- 
tractor. ITis right was the vight to all the just rents} , 
paid by the actual occupants, after satisfaction of | 
the Government claims. IJis property was the rent 
minus the vevenue of a particular estate, This Ta- / 
lookhdarce right, or right of collection, was distinct 
from the Zemindarce right, or proprictary right in 
tho soil, Tho Talookhdar, who paid to Government 
thorovenue of a large cluster of villagos, had, perhaps 
a propricluy right in somo of those small estates 
perhaps, in none, Tho proprictary right, in mos 
instances, lay with the village communitics, And its 
‘was tho main effort of tho English officers, engaged 
in tho Settloment of the North-West Provinces, to 
bring these village occupants into direct relations 
with tho Government, and to receive from them the 
amount of the assessment fixed upon their several 
estates, 

Now it wag a just and fitting thing that the rights 
of these village proprietors should be clearly defined, 
But it was not always just that tho Government should 
enter into direct ongagemonts with them and drive 
out tho intervening Talookhdar. The actual occu- 
pants might, in a former generation, have been a con- 


1836-46, 
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sequence only of a pre-oxisting Talookhdaree right, 
as in cases where cultivators had been located on 
waste lands by a contractor or grantec of the State; 
or the Talookhdar might have acquired his position 
by purchase, by favour, perhaps by fraud, after the 
location of the actual occupants; still it was a pro- 
prictary interest, perhaps centuries old. Let us ex. 
plain their position as we may, these Talookhdars con- 
stitated the landed aristocracy of the country; thoy 
had recognised manorial rights; they had, in many 
instances, all the dignity and power of great feudal 
barons, and, doubtless, often turned that power to 
badaccount, But whether for good or for evil, in past 
years, we found them existing as a recognised insti- 
tution; and it was at the same time a erncl wrong 
and a grievous error to sweep it away as though it 
were an incumbrance and an usurpation. 

“The theory of the Settlement officers was that the 
village Zemindars had an inalicnable right in the soil, 
and that the Talookhdar was little better than an 
upstaré and an impostor. All the defects in his 
tenure were rigidly scanned; all the vices of his 
character were violently exaggerated. He was writ- 
ten down as a fraudulent upstart and an wnscrupu- 
lous oppressor, To oust a Talookhdar was held 
by some young Settlement officers to be as great an 
achievement as to shoot a tiger ; and it was clone, too, 
with just as ‘clear a conviction of the benefit con- 
ferred upon the district in which the animal prowled 
and marauded. It was done honestly, conscien- 
tiously, laboriously, as a deed entitling the doer 
to the gratitude of mankind, There was somothing 
thorough -in it that wrung an unwilling admiration 
even from those who least approved. It was a 
grand.lovelling.system,-reducing everything to first 
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principles and « delving Adam, Who was a gentle- 
man anda Talookhdar, they asked, when these time- 
honoured Village Communities were first established 
on the soil? So the Settlement Officer, in pursuit of 
the great scheme of restitution, was fain to sweep out 
the Landed Gentry and to applaud the good thing he 
hid dons.* : 
“And if ove, by happy chance, was brought back by 
a saving hand, it was a mercy and a miracle; and 
the exception which proved the rule. The chances 
against him were many and great, for he had divers 
ordeals to pass through, and he seldom survived 
them all. It was the wont of many Scttlement officers 
to assist the solution of knotty questions of pro- 
prietary right by a reference to personal character 
and conduct, so that when the claims of a great 
Talookhdar could not be altogether ignored, it, was 
(leclared that he was a rogue or a fool—perhaps, an 
atrocious compound of both—nand that he had for. 
feited, by oppressions and crucltics, or by neglects 
scarcely Tess cruel, all claim to the compassion of the 
State, They gave the man a bad name, and siraight- 
way they went out to ruin him. A single illustra- 
tion will suffice, One of the great Inndholders thus 
consigned to perlition was the Rajah of Mynpooree. 
Of an old and honoured Timily, distinguished for 
loyalty and good service to the British Government, 
ho was the Tulookhdar of a largo esipite comprising 
nearly two hundred villages, and wis mnongst the 
most influential of the’ landed aristocracy of that part 
of the “country. The Settlement officer was one of 


* Tn sober official Inngungo, de- tions, and to substitute, whenover 
soribed by Lioutonanl-Governor Ro- there was an opportunity, a village 
berison as “tho prevailing, and pers community for an individual land. 
haps excessive, readiness to reduce holder.” 
extensive proportics into minuto por- 
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the ablest and best of his class, Talfilling the groat 
promise of his youth, he afterwards attained to the 
highest post in those very Provinces, an eminence 
from which he might sereucly contemplate the fact 
that the theory of the Dead-Level is against nature, 
and cannot be enforced without a convulsion. But, 
in the early days of which I am speaking, a great 
Talookhdar was to him what it was to others of the 
same school; and he represented that the’ Rajah, 
himself incompetent almost to the point of imbecility, 
was surrounded by agents of the worst character, 
who in his name had been guilty of all kinds of 
eruclty and oppression, Unfit ay ho was snid to be 
for the management of so large an estate, it would, 
according to the prevailing creed, have been_a_ 
righteous act to exclude him from it; but it was , 
necessary, according to rule, to espy also a flaw in 
his tenure; so it was found that he had # just pro- 
prietary right in only about a fourth of the two 
hundred villages.* It was proposed, therefore, that 
his territorial greatness should to this oxtent bo 
shorn down in the future Settlement, and that the 
bulk of the property should be’ settled with the vil- 
lage communitics, whose rights, whatever they might 
originally have been, had lain for a century in 
abeyance, 

Above the Settlement officcr, in the ascending 
scale of our Administrative Agency, was the Com- 
missioner ; above the Commissioner, the Board of 
Revenue; above the Board of Revenue, the Licu- _ 
tenant-Governor. In this cluster of graduated autho- 
| ities the Old and New School alternated like the 
Black and White of a chess-board, The recommen- 

* Tho exact number was 189, of pensation, in tho shapo of a per 
which it was iuled thal the Rajah centage, wan to bo given him for the 


could justly be recorded as pro- loss of tho vest, 
piietor only of 61. A money-com- 
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dations of George Edmonstone were stoutly opposed 
hy Robort Tamilion, The sharp, incisive logic of 
the Commissioner cut through the fallacious reason. 
ing of the Settlement officer. “IIe was of opinion 
that the valuc of landed possessions and the import- 
ance attached to tham could never be made up by a 
moncy allowance; that the imbecility of the Rajah, 
if affording a justification for his being relieved from 
the management of his estate, could be none for de- 
priving his family of their inheritance; and that it 
was inconsistent to denounce as oppressive in a native 
ruler the same measures of sale and dispossession 
which were adopted by our own Government towards 
Revenue defaulters.”* But the Board, of which the 
living principle was Robert Bird, dissented from the 
views of the Commissioner, and upheld the levelling 
processes of the Settlement officer, Then Licutenant- 
Governor Robertson appeared upon the scene, and 
the decision of the Board was flung back upon them 
as the unjust growth of a vicious, generalising system, 
which would break up every large estate in the 
country into minute fractions, and destroy the whole 
aristocracy of the country, Tle could not sce that, 
on the score cither of invalidity of tenure or of ad- 
ministrative incapacity, it would be just to pare down 
the Rajah’s estate to one-fourth of its ancestral dimen- 
sions; so he ruled that the settlement of the whole 
ought rightly to be made with the Talookhdar.f But 
the vicissitudes of the case were not even then at an 


* Despatch of Court of Ducctors, 
August 18, 1851. 

+ ©The Tiewtonant-Govornor ve. 
cored his opinion, thal no proof of 
the Rajah’s mismanagement, such as 
could justify his exclusion, had been 
adduced ; that the ovidence in sup- 
port of tho proprietary claims of the 

omindars was Insufllciont aud incon- 


clusive; that if the Zemindars ever 
possessed the rights attributed to 
hom, Uhey had not been in the activo, 
enjoyment of them for upwards of a 
century, whilo the Rajal’s claims 
had been admitted for moe than 
four generations ; Lhat, admiltiug 
Use inconvenience which might some- 
times result from tho recognition of 
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end. The opposition of the Board caused some delay 
in the issue of the formal instructions of Government 
for the recognition of the Talookhdar, and before the 
settlement had been made with the Rajah, Robertson 
had resigned his post to another. That other was a 
man of the same school, with no greater passion than 
his predecessor for the subversion of the landed 
gentry ; but sickness rendered his tenure of office too 
brief, and, before the close of the year, he was suc- 
ceeded by one whose name i& not to be mentioned 
without respect—the honoured son of an honoured 
father—the much-praised, much-lamented Thomason. 
He was as earnest and as honest as the men who had 
gone before him; but his strong and sincere convic- 
tions lay all in the other way. Ie was one of the 
chief teachers in the New School, and so strong was 
his faith in its doctrines that he regarded, with fecl- 
ings akin to wondering compassion, as men whom 
God had given over to a strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie, all who still cherished the opi- 
nions which he had done so much to explode,* 


the superior malgaosar, it would not 
he reconoilable with good feeling or 
justice to deal as the Board pro. 
posed todo, with one fonud in actual 
aud long-ackuowledged possession, 
Ue condemned the piactico of de- 
elding cases of this nature on one 
invariable and generalising principle ; 


stated that he could diseover no suf-, 


ficiout reason for excluding the Rajah 
of Mynpootee fiom the management 
of any of the villages composing the 
Talook of Minchunnah; and thhally 
withheld Ins confimation of the 
settlement concluded with the vil- 
lage Zemindars, directing the engage- 
ments to be taken from the ‘Talaokh- 
din.” —Despatch of Court of Directors, 
August 18, 1851 

* See, for example, his reflections 
on the contumacy of Mr. Bouldeison, 
ol whom Ma. ‘Thomason says: “With 


muvh honesty of principle ho is poa- 
sessed of a constitution of mind 
which provonts him from readily 
adopting the piineiples of others, or 
acting upon thelr rules. A pient 
pat of his Indian career has boon 
passed in opposition to tho prevail. 
ing maxims of tho day, and he finds 
himself onsoiontions\y advorse to 
what has been done.” "With respeot 
to theso prevailing maxims, Mr. ff, 
IL. Robinson, of tho Civil Sorvioe, 
in a pamphlet published in 1858, 
quotes the significant obset vation 
of an old Ressnldu of Gardenoi’s 
Ho1se, who said to hm: “No doubt 
the wisdom of the new genllemon 
had shown them the folly and the 
ignoraneo of the gentlemen of tho 
old time, on whom it pleased God, 
novertheloss, to bestow the govorn- 
ment of India,” 
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Supreme in the North-West Provinces, he found the 
ease of the Mynpoorce Rajah still formally before the 
Governinent. No final orders had been issued, so he 
issued thom. The besom of the Settlement swept the 
great Talookhdar out of three-fourths of the estate, 
and the village proprictors were left to engage with 
Government for all the vost in his stead. 

It is admitted now, even by men who were per- 
sonally concerned in this great work of the Settlement 
of Northern India, that it involved a grave political 
error, It was, undoubtedly, to convert into bitter 


enemies those whom sound policy would have made’ 


the friends and supporters of the State. Men of the 
Old School had seen plainly from the first that by these 
meastires we were sowing broadeast the seeds of future 
trouble. Foremost among these was the veteran Di- 
rector Tucker, who had been engaged in the first set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and 
who knew as well as any man what rights existed on 
our original assumption of the government of those 
territories, “Tho way to conciliate tho peasantry,” 

he wrote, “or to improve their condition, is not, I 
think, by dissolving the connexion between them and 
the superior Talookhdars, or village Zemindars. The 
one we have, I fear, entirely displaced ; but we cannot 
destroy the memory of their past or the consciousness 
of their present state, They were once prosperous, 
and they and their descendants must feel that they are 
no longer so, They are silent, because the natives of 
India are accustomed to endure and to submit to the 
will of their rulers; but if an enemy appear on our 
Western fronticr, or if an insurrection unhappily take 
place, we shall find these Talookhdars, I apprehend, 
in tho adverse ranks, and their ryots and retainers 
ranged under the same standard,” And a quarter of 
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a century later, one who had reecived the traditions 
of ,this school unbroken from Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, at whose fect le had sat, wrote that he 
had long been pointing out that, “although the old 
families were being displaced fast, we could not 
destroy the memory of the past, or dissolve the 
ancient connexion between them and their people ; and 
said distinctly that, in the event of any insurrection oc- 
curring, we should find this great and influential body, 
through whom we can alone hope to keep under and 
control the rural masses, ranged against us on the side 
of the enemy, with their hereditary followers and re- 
tainers rallying around them, in spite of our attempts 
to separate their interests.” ‘My warnings,” he 
added, “were unheeded, and I was treated as an 
alarmist, who, having hitherto served only in the 
political department of the State, and being totally 
inexperienced in Revenue matters, could give no 
sound opinion on the subject.”* 

Warnings of this kind were, indeed, habitually 
disregarded ; and the system, -harsh in itself, was 
carried out, in some cases harshly and uncompro- 
misingly, almost indeed as though there were a ploa- 
sure in doing it. It is true that men deprived of their 
vested interests in great estates were recommended 
for money-payments direct from the Treasury ; but 
this was no compensation for the loss of the land, 
with all the dignity derived from manorial rights 
and baronial privileges, and it was sometimes felt to 
be an insult. It was not even the fashion in 
those, days to treat the Native Gentry with personal 
courtesy and conciliation, Some of.the great masters 


* Personal Adventures during the and Jato Magistrate and Collector of 
Indian Rebellion, By William Ed: Bi in Rohi 
wads, B.C.S., Judge of ‘Benares, si Hofoun, 
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of the school, men of the highest probity and bene- 
volence, are said lo have failed in this with a great 
fnilure, as lamentable as it was surprising, “Tn the 
matter of discourtesy to the native gentry,” wrote 
Colonel Sleeman to John Colvin, “T can only say 
that Robert Mertins Bird insulted them, whenever 
ho had an opportunity of doing so; and that Mr. 
Thomason was too apt to imifate him in this as 
in other things. Of course their example was fol- 
lowed by too many of their followers and admirers,”* 


1836-46 


And whilst all this was going on, there was anothor Rent-feo 


process in active operation by which the position of 
the privileged classes was still further reduced. 
There is not one of the many diffcultics, which the 
acyuisition of a new country entails upon us, more 
serious than that which arises from the multiplicity 
of privileges and prescriptions, (crritorinl and official, 
which, undetermined by any fixed principle, have 
existed under the native Government which we have 
supplanted. Even at the outset of our administrative 
caveer it is difienlt to deal with these irregular 
claims, but the difieulty is mulltiplicd tenfold by 
delay. The action of our Government in all such 
cases should be prompt and unvarying. Justice or 
Injustice should bo quick in ity operation and equal 
in its effects, Accustomed to revolutions of empire 
and mutations of fortune, the native mind readily 
eomprehends the idea of confiscation as the imme- 
diate result of conquest. Mercy and forbearance at 
such time are not expected, and are little understood. 
The descent of the strong hand of the conqueror upon 
all existing rights and privileges is looked for with a 

%* Seo Correspondence annexed to whose authority is entitled to rey 


published edition of Sleenian’s Oudo apect, thal the statcment is to be 
iary, L have been’4old by mon recoived with caution. 
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feeling of submission to inevitable fate; and at such 
a time no one wonders, scarcely any one complains, 
when the acts of a former Government are ignored, 
and its gifts are violently resumed. 

Under former Governments, and indeed, in the 
earlier days of our own, there had been large aliena- 
tions of revenue in favour of persons who had rendered 
good service to the State, or had otherwise acquired 
the favour of the rulers of the land. These rent-free 
tenures-xvere of many different kinds. A volume 
might be filled with an account of them. Some were 
burdened with conditions; some were not. Some 
were personal life-grants; some were hereditary and 
perpetual. Some were of old standing; some were 
of recent origin, Some had been fairly earncd or 
justly acquired ; others were the vile growth of fraud 
and corruption. They varicd no less in the circum- 
stances of their acquisition than in their intrinsic 
character and inherent conditions, But anyhow thoy 
were for some time a part of our system, and had 
come to be regarded as the rights of the occupants. 
Every year which saw men in undisturbed posses- 
sion seemed to strengthen those righis, An ‘inquiry, 
at the outset of our career of administration, into the 
validity of all such tenures would have been an in- 
telligible proceeding, Doubtless, indecd, it was ex- 
pected. But years passed, and the danger seemed to 
have passed with them, Nay, more, the inactivity, 
seemingly the indifference of the British Government, 
with respect to those whom we found in possession, 
emboldened others to fabricate similar rights, and to 
lay claim to immunities which they had never en- 
joyed under their native masters, 

Tn Bengal this manufacture of rent-free tenures 
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was carried on to an extent that largely diminished 1836-16. 
the legitimate revenue of the country. A very con- 
siderable portion of these tenures was the growth of 

the transilion-period immediately before aud imme- 
diately alter our assumption of the Dewanee, or 
Revonue-Adminisivation, of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. At the time of the great Permanent Set- 1793. 
tlement the rent-free holders were called upon to 
register their claims to exemption from the payment 

of the Government dues, and their grounds of exemp- 

tion; and as they still remaincd in possession, they 
believed that their rights and privileges had been 
confirmed to them. The Permanent Settlement, 
indeed, was held to be the Magna Charta of the 
privileged classes; and for more than forty years 

men rejoiced in their frecholds, undisturbed by any 
thoughts of invalidity of tithe or insecurity of 
tenure. 

But after this lapse of years, when Fraud itself Resumptign 
might reasonably have pleaded a statute of Tiniia. Pelion 
tiong, the English revenue-ollicer awoke to a sense of 
the wrongs endured by his Government. So much 
revenue alienated; so many worthless sincourists 
living in indolent contentment at the cost of the State, 
enjoying vast privileges and immunitics, to the injury 
of the great mass of the People, Surely it was a 
scandal and a reproach! Then well-read, clever 
secretarics, with a turn for historical illustration, dis- 
covered a parallel between this gricvous slate of 
things in Bengal and that which preceded the great 
vevolution in France, when the privileges of the old 
nobility pressed out the very life of the nation, until 
the day of reckoning and retribution came, with o 
nore dive tyranny of ils own, Viewed in this light, 
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it was held to be an imperative duty to Colbertise the 
Lakhirajdars of the Lower Provinees.® So the re- 
sumption-officer was let loose upon the land. Titles 
were called for; proofs of validity were to be esta- 
blished, to the satisfaction of the Goverument func- 
tionary. But in families, which seldom last » genera. 
tion without secing their houses burnt down, and in 
a climate, which during some months of the your is 
made up of incessant rains, and during others of 
steamy exhalations—where the devouring damp, and 
the still more devouring insect, constmne all kinds of 
perishable property, even in stout-walled houses, it 
would have been strange if gonuine documentary 
evidence had been forthcoming at’ the right time. It 
was an awful thing, afler so many years of undis- 
turbed possession, to be called upon to establish 
proofs, when the only proof was actual incumbency, 
A reign of terror then commenced, And if, when 
thus threatened, the weak Bengalee had not some- 
times betaken himself in self-defence to the ready 
weapons of forgery, he must have changed his nature 
under the influence of his fears, "That what ensued 
may properly be described as wholesale confiscation is 
not to be doubted, Export young revenuc-oflicers 
settled scores of cases in a day; and fnilics, who 
had held possession of inherited estates for long years, 
and never doubied the security of their tenure, found 


* Tn a memoir of the Great Col- 
herb I yead the following words, 
which are exactly descriptive of tho 
nature of the pretensions of the great 
mass of tho Lakhitajdais, and of tho 
present mensures of the Goverment: 
‘Under the pernicious system which 
exempted the nobility from payment 
of direct taxes, a great numbor of 
persons had frandulently assumed 
iflesand claimed rank, while another 
elnss lind obtained immunity from 


{nxatiqn by the proslilution of Court 
javour, or tle abuse of official pri. 
vileges. ‘These onses Colbert caused 
to ho invostigated, and those who 
faited in making owt a legal claim to 
immunity were compelled to pay 
their share of tho public burdens, to 
tho roliof of the labouring classes, on 
whom nearly the whole weight of tax. 
ation fell?" —Sea Letters of Gaur. 
it, addressed bo the Culeutia Lupers 


of 1888, 
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themselves suddenly deprived of their frecholds and 
compelled 10 pay or to go. That the State had been 
largely defrauded, at some time or other, is more 
than probable. Many, it is admitted, weve in posses- 
sion who had originally no good title to the exemp- 
tion they enjoyed. Brut many also, whose titles were 
originally valid, could produce no satisfactory evi- 
dence of their validity; so the fraudulent usurper 
and the rightful possessor wore involved in one com- 
mon ruin. . 

The success of these operations was loudly 
vaunted at the time, <A social revolution had been 
accomplished, to the nanifest advantage of the State, 
and at no cost, it was said, of popular discontent. 
The Bengalce is proverbially timid, patient, and long- 
suffering, But there were far-secing men who said, 
even at that time, that though a strong Government 


might do this with impunity in those lower provinces, - 


they must beware how they attempt similar spoliation 
in other parts of India, especially in those from which 
the Native Army was recruited. If you do, it was 
prophetically said, you will some day find yourselves 
holding India only with European troops. The pro- 
bability of alienating by such measures the loyalty of 
the military classes was carnestly discussed in the 
Kuropean journals of Caleutta;* and it was said, by 
those who defended the measure, that it was not in- 
tended to extend these resumption operations to other 


* ‘Tho following, written a quarler 
of a contiry ago, affords x curious 
glimpse of the apprehensions even 
thon entertained hy far-secing men: 
Wo would just lint by tho way to 
those who have planned this very 
extraordinuy attack upon vosted 
yighla, that thy Sopoys are almost all 
landholders, many of them Brahmins, 
whoso famities ato supported by the 


charitable foundations which it is 
now sought to contiscnte and destroy, 
Pho alarm has not yet, we believe, 
spread to the Army, but it has no 
been without ils causes of com- 
plaints; and we would very caluly 
and respectfully put it to our ruleis, 
whether it is wiso or prudent to run 
the risk lo which Uns Resumption 
measure would sooner or later in- 


1836-46, 
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1836-46. parts of the country. But searecly any part of the 
country escaped; scarcely any race of men, holding 
yent-frec estates of any kind, felt secure in the posses- 
sion of rights and privileges which they had enjoyed 
under Mogul and Mahratta rule, and had believed 
that they could still enjoy under the Rnj of the 
Christian ruler. 

In the North-West Provinces it was part of the 
duty of the Scttlement officer to inquire into rent-free 
tenures, and to resume or to release from assessment 
the lands thus held. The feclings with which the task 
imposed upon him was regarded varied with the 
character and the opinions of the functionary thus 
employed; but whilst those who were disposed to look 
compassionately upon doubtful claims, or believed 
that it would be sound policy to leave men in undis- 
turbed possession even of what might have been in 
the first instance unrightcously acquired, were few, 
the disciples of Bird and Thomason, who viewed all 
such alicnations of revenue as unmixed evils, and 
considered that any respect shown to men who were 
described as “ drones who do no good in the public 
hive” was an injury done to the tax-paying com- 
munity at large, were many and powerful, and left 
their impression on the land, Refjoicing in the great 
principle of the Dend-Level, the Board commonly 
supported the views of the resumptionist; and but 
for the intervention of Mr, Robertson, the Licutonant- 


4 
nour 
5. 


Proyin 


fallibly lead. ‘The nativo soldier has 
Jong been in the habit of placing m- 
phett reliance upon British faith and 
honour; but let the charm onee bo 
broken, let the confiscation of rent- 
fice Jand smead to those provinces 
out of which our Army is 1ecuited, 
and tho consequences may be that 
wo shall very scon have to tiust for 
our secmity Lo British troops atone. 


The Government may then lean 
1nther late that revenue is not the 
only thing necdful, ant that their 
financial arithmetic, instead of mak- 
ing twico two equal to one, as Swift 
says was tho caso in Ivcland, may 
end by extracting from the sano 
rosess Of multiptication just no- 
hing at all."—Zinghishman, Noven- 
ber 2, 1838, 
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Governor, there would scavecly, at the end of the 
Settlement operations, have been a rent-free tenure 
in tho land. There was sometimes a show of justice 
on the side of resumption, for the immunity had been 
granted, in the first instance, as payment for service 
no longer demanded, or what had been originally 
inerely a life-grant had assumed the character of an 
hereditary assignment. Perhaps there was sometimes 
more than suspicion that in unsettled times, when 
there was a sort of scramble for empire, privileges of 
this kind had been fabricated or usurped; butin other 
instances strong proofs of validity were ignored, and 
it has been frecly stated, even by men of their own 
order, that these earnest-minded civilians “rejected 
royal firmans and other authentic documents,” and 
brought upon the great rent-roll of the Company 
lands which had been for many generations free from 
assessment. Nay, even the highest authority, in the 
great Settlement epoch, declared that “the Settle- 
ment officer swept up, without inquiry, every patch 
of unregistered land; even those exempted by a sub- 
sequent order, which did not come out until five- 
sixths of the tenures had been resumed.” In one 
district, that of Furruckabad, “the obligations of a 
treaty and tho direct orders of Government were but 
lightly dealt with; and in all, a total disregard was 
evinced for the acts even of such men as Warren 
Tlastings and Lord Lake.”* In every case what was 
done was done conscientiously, in the assured belief 
that it was for the gencral good of the people; but 
the very knowledge that was most vaunted, a know- 
ledge of tho institutions and the tempor of the natives, 


% Minuto of Mr, Robertson, Lieu. the Court of Directors, August 13, 
fanant-Governor of the North-West, 1851, 
Trovinees, quoted in Despatch of 


1836-46, 


1836 46, 
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was that which they most lacked, They were wrecked 
upon the dangerous coast of Little Learning. 

There were, however, it has been. said, some men en- 
gaged in those great Settlement operations who were 
not smitten with this unappeasable carth-hunger, and 
who took altogether another view both of the duty 
and of the policy of the State. Mr. Mansel, of whose 
eager desire, so honourably evinced at a lator period, 
to uphold the Native States of India I have already 
spoken, was the principal exponent of these excep. 
tional opinions, “If it be of importance,” he wrote, 
in his Report on the Settlement of' the Agra District, 
“to conciliate the affections of the people, as well ag 
to govern by the action of naked penal laws; if it be 
important that the natural tendency of every part of 
native society in these provinces, to sink into one 
wretched level of poverty and ignorance, should, asa 
principle, be checked as far as possible by the acts of 
Governnient; if it be important that the pride of 
ancestry and nobility, the valour of past times, and 
the national character of a country, should be cho. 
tished in recollection, as ennobling feclings to the 
human imind, I know of no act to which T could 
point with more satisfaction, as a zealous servant of 
Government, than the generous inanner in which the 
restoration of the family of the Buddawar Rajah to rank 
and fortune was made by the Licutenant-Governor 
of Agra; and I cannot refrain from allowing myself to 
echo, for the inhabitants of this part of the country, 
that feeling, in a report of necessity, largely con- 
nected with the welfare and happiness of the distrigt 
of Agra.” My, Robertson had granted the Buddawar 
Jagheer to the adopted son of the deceased Rajah, and 
it was the recognition of this adoption which go re- 
joiced the heart of the sympathising Settlement officer, 
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As the eveuls of which T am about to write occurred, 1817-52 
for the most part, in Northern India, it is to the dis- 
turbing causes in that part of the country that the 
introductory section of this hook is mainly devoted. 
But before it passes altogether away from the subject 
of Restunption, something should be said about the 
operations of that great confiscatory Tribunal known 
as the Inam Commission of Boning This was but The Tuam 
the supplement of a series of measures, of which it ate 
would take a long time to write in detail, <A great 
part of the territory, now constituting the Presidency 
of Bombay, was in 1817 conquered from the Peishwah. 
With conquest came the old difficulty, of which I 
have spoken*—the difficulty of dealing with the 
privileges and prescriptions, tho vested interests of all 
kinds, territorial and official, derived from the Mah- 
ratta Government, As in Bengal and in the North- 
Western Provinces, these difficulties were greatly ag- 
gravated by delay. Tad we instituted “a searching 
inquiry at once, and resuined every doubtful tenure ; 
had we cancelled even the undoubted grants of former 
governments, and suddenly annulled all existing privi- 
leges, such procecdings in the cycs of the people would 
have been the intelligible tyranny of the conqueror, 
and, at all events, in accordance with the custom of 
the country, But our very desire to deal justly and 
generously with these privileged classes generated de- 
Jaid and unequal action, At different times, and in dif- 
ferent parts of Western India, these old alicnations of 
Revenue were dealt with after different fashions; and 
_ it was a source of bitter discontent that, under like 

circumstances, claims were settled by Government 
with far greater rigour in one part of the country 
than in‘another, 


% Ante, page 167. 
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Years passed, various regulations were framed, for 
the most part of restricted operation; and still, after 
the country had been for move than a third of a 
century under British rule, the great question of 
alicnated. vevenue had only been partially adjusted, 
So in 1852 an act was passed, which empowered a 
little body of English officers, principally of the 
military profession—men, it was truly said, “not 
well versed in the principles of law, and wholly un- 
practised in the conduct of judicial inquirics”—to 
exercise arbitrary jurisdiction over thousands of 
estates, many of them held by mon of high family, 
proud of their lineage, proud-of their ancestral privi- 
leges, who had won what they held by the sword, and 
had no thought by any other means of maintaining 
possession, In the Southern Mahratta country there 
were large numbers of these Jagheerdars, who had 
never troubled themselves about title-decds, who 
knew nothing about rules of evidence, and who had 
believed that long years of possession were’ more 
cogent than any intricacies of law. If they had ever 
held written proofs of the validity of their tenures, 
they had seldom been so provident as to preserve 
them. But, perhaps, they had never had. better proof 
than the memory of a fierce contest, in the great 
guordee-ka-wukht, or time of trouble, which had pre- 
Iuded the dissolution of the Mahratta power in 
Western India, and placed the white man on the 
Throne of the Peishwah.* Year after year had 


* See the admirably-written me- 
motinl of Mr. G. B. Seton-Kar. 
"Cluefs, who had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been careful 
to fence them in with a paper hartier, 
which they felt the next successful 
adventurer would sweep away as un- 
ceremoniously as themselves. In- 
stead of parchments, they trans- 


mitted arms and retainers, wilh 
whose md they had gearnt to con. 
sider mete titles superfluous, as with. 
out it they wo1e contemptible, Tn 
other instances, men of local in. 
fluence and enoigetic character 
having grasped at the lands which 
lay within their teach in the gonial 
scramble which preceded the down- 
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passed, one generation had followed another in un- — 1852 
disturbed possession, and the great seal of Time stood 
then in stead of the elaborate technicalities of the 
Conveyancer. But the Tnam Commission was esta- 
Dlished, The fame of it wont abrond throughout the 
Southern Mahratia country. From one village to 

‘ another passed the appalling news that the Commis- 
sioner liad appeared, had called for titles that could 
not be produced, and that nothing but a goneral con- 
fiscation of property weve likely to result from the 
operations of this mysterious Tribunal. “Tach day,” 
it has been said, “ produced its list of victims; and 
the good fortune of those who escaped but added to 
the pangs of the crowd who caine forth from the 
sliearing-house, shorn to the skin, unable to work, 
ashained to beg, condemned to penury.”* The titles 
of no less than thirty-five thousand estates, great and 
small, were called for by the Commission, and during 

\the first five years of its operations, three-fifths of 1959.57, 
them were confiscated.t . 

Whilst the operations of the Revenue Department Operation of 

were thus spreading alarm among the privileged ag 
classes in all parts of tho country, the Judicial De- : 
partment was doing its duty as a sorviccable ally in 
the great war of extermination. Many of the old 
landed proprictors were stripped to the skin” By tlic’ 
decrees of our civil courts. The sale of Jand in 
satisfaction of these decrees was a process to which 
recourse was,often had among a people inordinately 


fal of tho Poishwah’s Governmont, precarious tille, or of no title at all, 
had transmitiod their acquisitions to found thomsclves suddenly brought 
the childron, fortified by no better feo 40 foo with an apparatus, 
titles than ontries in the villago which, al succossive strokes, pecled 
account-books, which a olosor ex- away their possesaions with the hash 
amination showed to be recent or presision of the planing machine.” 
spurious. Rousod from tho dreams ~~ * Memorial of G, B. Selou-Karr, 
of thirly years, these propriclors of = Ibid, 
Aad 
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addicted to litigation. We must not regard it alto- 
gether with Ienglish eyes; for the Law had often 
nothing clse to take. There was many a small landed 
proprietor whose family might have been established 


“for centuries on a particular estate, with much pride 


’ 


of birth and affection for his ancestral lands, bus 
possessing movable goods and chattels not worth 
more than a few rupees, Ile might have owned a pair 
of small bullocks and a rude country cart consisting 
of two wheels and a few bamboos, but beyond such 
aids to husbandry as these, he had nothing but a 
(vinking-véssel, a few cooking-pots, and the blankets 
which kept the dews off at night, Justice in his 
case might not be satisfied without 2 surrender of his 
interests in the land, which constituled the main por- 
tion of his wealth.* So a large number of estates 
every year were put up to sale, under the decrees of 
the courts, in satisfaction of debts sometimes ouly of 
a few shillings, and bought by new men, perhaps from 
different parts of the country, not improbably, the 
agents or representatives of astute native function- 
aries from the lower provinces; whilst the ancient 
proprictors, still rooted to the soil, shrunk into small 
farmers or under-tcnants on their old ancestral do- 
mains, Thus a revolution of landed property was 
gradually brought about by mearis of English appli- 
cation, which, acting coincidentally with the other 
agencies of which I have spoken, swelled the number 


* T have stated here the principle 
upon which the law was based, But 
T believe that in many cases no pains 
wae taken fo ascertain in the first 
instance what were the movable 
goods of the debtor. Recourse was 
had to the register of Janded pro- 
peity, even when the debt amounted 
to no more than four or five rupees, 
J have seen,” says an officér of the 


Bengal Civil Sa vice, in n Memoran- 
dum before me, * estates put up for 
salo for four rupees (cight shillings), 
which appenis to me just the same as 
if an English giacer, gotting a decieo 
in a small-debt com tagainst a squire 
for half a soyeicign, put up his estate 
in Cheshiie for the samo, instead 
of 1ealising the debt by the salo of 
his silk umbiella,” 
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of the disaffected, dangerous classes, who traced thoir 
downfal to the operations of British rule, and sullenly 
bided their time for the recovery of what they had 
lost, in some new revolutionary epoch, 

This gencral system of depression, which, thus as- 
suming many different forms and exeréising itself in 
many different ways, struck with uniform precision at 
the most cherished privileges of the upper classes, had 
not its origin in the fertile brain of Lord Dalhousie, 
He only confirmed and extended it; confirmed it in 
our'older provinces, and extended it to those which 
he had himself acquired. In the Punjab it sorely dis- 
quicted some few of our more chivalrous English 
officers connected with the Administration,* and it 
was carried into the Oude dominions, as will hereafter 
be shown, with e recklessness which in time brought 
down upon us a terrible retribution, Every new 
acquisition of territory made the matter much worse, 
Not merely because the privileged classes were in 
those territories struck down, but because the exten- 
sion of the British Raj gradually so contracted tho 
area on which men of high social position, expelled by 
our system from the Company's provinces, could find 
profitable and honourable employment, that it seomed 
as though cyery outlet for native enterprise ad ambi: 
tion were about to be closed against them. It was 
this, indeed, that made the great difference between 


# Siy Tlerbeit Edwardes, in a 
Momotrandum quoted by Mr. Charles 
Raikes in his graphic * Notes of tho 
Revolt of tho North-West Provinecs 
of Tndia,” saya of Arthur Cooks, 
(hab ho “imbibed Sir Toury Taw. 
renco’s feelings, and beoame gicatly 
atinohod to tho chiofs aud people, 
Tie hardly stayed o year after annex. 
ation, and loft tho’ Punjab because 
ho could not bear to see tho fallen 


slate of the old officials and Sirdais.” 
Of Tlenty Lawrence himself, Mr, 
Raikes says: “He fought evey 
losing batile for tho old chiofs and 
Jaghcordars wilh ontive disregard for 
his own infores{, and at last Tel the 
Panjab, to use Colonel Edwardes’s 
words, dented all over with defeats 
and disappointinents, honourable 
sears in the eyes of the bystanders.” 
f 
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resumptions of rent-freo estates under the Native 
Governments and under our own. It has been said 
that under the former there was no security of tenure ; 
and it is true that the Native Princes did not consider 
themselves bound to maintain the grants of their pre- 
decessors, and often arbitrarily resumed them, But 
the door of honourable and lucrative employment 
yas not closed against the sufferers, All the great 
offices of the State, civil and military, were open to the 
children of the soil. But it was not so in our British 
territories. There the dispossessed holder, no longer 
suffered to be an unprofitable drone, was not per- 
mitted to take a place among the working bees of the 
hive. And what place was there left for him, in 
avhich he could serve under other masters? We had 
no room for him under us, and we left no place for 
‘him away from us, And so we made dangerous 
enemies of a large number of “ifflwéntial persons, 
‘among whom were not only many nobles of royal or 
‘puincely descent, many military chiefs, with large 
bodies of retainers, and many ancient landholders 
for whom a strong fendal veneration still remained 
among the agricultural classes, but nuanbers of the 
Brahminical, or priestly order, who had been sup- 
ported by the alienated revenue which we resumed, 
and who turned the power which they exercised over 
the minds of others to fatal account in fomenting 
popular discontent, and instilling into the minds of 
the people the poison of religious fear, 


Other measures were in operation at the same time, 
the tendency of which was to disturb the minds and 
to inflame the hatred of the Priesthood. It seemed as 
though a great flood of innovation were about to 
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sweep away all their powers and their privileges, The 1848-66. 
pale-faced Christian knight, with the great lixcalibar 
of Truth in his hand, was cleaving right through all 
the most cherished fictions and superstitions of 
Brahminism, A new generation was springing up, 
without faith, without veneration; an inquiring, 
doubting, reasoning racc, not to be satisfied with 
absurd doctrines or captivated by grotesque fables, 
The literature of Bacon and Milton was exciting a 
new appetite for Truth and Beauty; and the exact 
sciences of the West, with their clear, demonstrable 
facts and inevitable deductions, were putting to shame 
the physical errors of Ilindooism, A spirit of inquiry 
had been excited, and it was little likely ever to be 
allayed, Tt was plain that the inquirers were exalt- 
ing the Professor above the Pundit, and that the new 
teacher was fast displacing the old. 

Rightly to understand the stake for which the 
Brahmin was playing, and with the loss of which he 
was now threatened, the reader must keep before him 
the fact that Braluninism is the most monstrous 
system of interference and oppression that the world: 
has over yet secon, and that it could be maintained only 
by ignorance and superstition of the grossest kind, 
The people had been taught to believe that in all the 
daily concerns of life Brahminical ministrations were 
essential to worldly success. The Deity, it was 
believed, could be propitiated only by moncy-pay- 
ments to this favoured race of holy men, “ Every 
form aud ceremony of religion,” it has been said; “ alk 
the public festivals; all the accidents and concerns of 
life; the revolutions of the heavenly bodies; the 
superstitious fcars of the people; births, sicknesses, 
marriages, misfortuncs; death; a future state—have 
all been seized as sources of revenue to the Brahmins,” 
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“The farmer does not reap his harvest without paying 
a Brahmin to perform some ceremony; a tradesman 
camot begin business without a fee to a Brahmin; a 
fisherman cannot build a new boat, nor begin to fish 
in a spot which he has farmed, without a ceremony 
and a fee."* “The Brahmin,” says another and more 
recent writer, “does not only stand in « hierarchical, 
but also in the highest aristocratical posilion ; and 
he has an authoritative voice in all pursuits of in. 
dustry. All processes in other arts, as well as agri- 
culture, are supposed to have been prescribed and 
imparted through the Brahmins, LEvery newly-com- 
menced process of business, every new machine, or 
even repair of an old one, has to go through the cere- 
mony of ‘poojah,’ with a fecing of the Brahmin."} 
And as the Brahmin was thus the controller of all the 
ordinary business concerns of his countrymen, so also 
was he the depositary of all the Icarning of the 
country, and the regulator of all the intelectual pur. 
suits of the people. There was, indeed, no such thing 
among them as purely secular education, “It is a 
marked and peculiar feature in the character of 
Hindooism,” says another writer, himself by birth a 
Hindoo, “ that instead of confining itself within the 
proper and lawful bounds prescribed to every theo- 
logical system, it interferes with and teats of every 
department of secular knowledge which human genius 
has ever invented; so that grammar, geography, 
physics, law, medicine, metaphysics, dc., do cach form 
as essential a part of Hindooism as any religious topic 
with which it is concerned... . In their religious 
works they have treated of all the branches of secular 


* Ward on the Tindoos, is much interesting and valuable 
. { Jeffreys on the “British Army ~ matter, J 
in India,” Appendix, in which there 
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knowledge known among them, in a regular, systematic 
manner; and have given them out to the world in a 
tone of absolute authority, from which there could be 
no appeal,” But the English had established a Court 
of Appeal of the highest order, and Brahminism was 
being continually cast in it. In a word, the whole 
hierarchy of India saw their power, their privileges, 
and their perquisites rapidly orumbling away from 
them, and they girded themselves up to arrest the 
devastation. ; 
All this had been going on for years; but the pro- 
gress of enlightenment had been too slow, and -its 
manifestations too little obtrusive, grontly to alarm 
the saccrdotal mind. As long as the receptacles of 
this new wisdom were merely a few clever boys in the 
great towns, and the manhood of the nation was still 
saturated and sodden with the old superstition, Brah- 
minism might yet flourish, But when these boys 
grew up in time to be heads of families, rejoicing in 
what they called their frecdom from prejudice, laugh- 
ing to scorn their ancestral faith as a bundle of old 
wives’ fables, cating meat and drinking wine, and 
assuming some at least of the distinguishing articles 
of Christian apparel, it was clear that a very scrious 
peril was beginning to threaten the ascendancy of the 
Priesthood, They saw that a reformation. of this 
kind once commenced, would work its way in time 
through all the strata of society, They saw that, as 
new provinces were one after another brought under 
British rule, the new light must diffuse itself more and 
more, until there would searcely be a place for Hin- 
dooism to lurk unmolested, And some at least, con- 
founding cause and effect, began to argue that all this 
annexation and absorption was brought about for the 


* Culoutte Reviow, vol. xi, Avticlos “Physical Errovs of Tindooism.* 
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express purpose of overthrowing the ancient friths of 
the country, and establishing a new religion in their 
place. 

Every monstrous lie exploded, every abominable 
practice suppressed, was a blow siruck at the Priest- 
hood; for all these monstrosities and abominations 
had their root in Hindooism, and could not be eradi- 
cated without sore disturbance and confusion of the 
soil. The murder of women on the funeral-pile, the 
murder of little children in the Zenana, the murder of 
the sick and the aged on the banks of the river, the 
murder of human victims, reared and fattened for the 
sacrifice, were all religious institutions, from which 
the Priesthood derived cither profit, power, or both. 
Nay, even the wholesale strangling of unsuspecting 
travellers was sanctified and ccremonialised by re- 
ligion. Now all these cruel rites had been sup- 
pressed, ond, what was still worse in the eyes of the 
Brahmins, the foul superstitions which nurtured them 
were fast disappearing from the land, Authority 
might declare their wickedness, and still they might 
exist as part and parcel of the faith of the people 
But when Reason demonstrated their absurdity, and 
struck conviction into the very heart of the nation, 
there was an end of both the folly and the crime. 
The Law might do much, but Education would as- 
suredly do much more to sweep away all these time- 
honoured superstitions. Education, pure and simple 
in its secularity, was quite enough in itself to hew 
down this dense jungle of Hindooism; but when it 
was seen that the functions of the English school- 
master and of the Christian priest were often united 
in the same person, and that high officers of the State 
were present at examinations conducted by chaplains 
or missionaries, a fear arose lest even sccular cduca- 
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tion might be the inask of prosclytism, and so the 
Brahmins began to alarm the minds of the elder 
members of the Ifindoo community, who abstained, 
under priestly influence, from openly countenancing 
what they had not the energy boldly to resist.* 

And, every year the danger increased. Every 
year wore there manifestations of a continually in- 
creasing desire to omancipate the natives of India 
from the gross superstitions which enchaincd thom. 
One common fecling moved alike the English Govern- 
ment and the English community. In other matters 
of State-policy there might be essential changes, but 
in this there was no change. One Governor might 
replace another, but only to evince an inercased hos- 
tility to the great Baal of Hindooism. And in no 
man was there less regard for time-honoured abomi- 
nations and vencrable absurdities—in no man did 
the zeal of iconoclasm work more mightily than 
in Lord Dalhousie. During no former administra- 
tion had the vested interests of Brahminism in moral 
and material crror been more ruthlessly assailed. 
There was nothing systematic in all this, Almost, 
indeed, might it be said that it was unconscious, 
It was siinply the manifostation of such love as any 
clear-sighted, strong-hcaded man may be’ supposed 
to have for truth above error, for intelligent pro- 
press above ignorant stagnation. From love of 
this kind, from the assured conviction that it was 
equally humane and politic to substitute the strength 
and justice of British administration for what he 
vegarded as the effete tyrannies of the Mast, had 
emanated the annexations which had distinguished 


* Tho English journalists some. “Wo cannot holp expressing great 
times xemarked in thoit reports of surprise at the absences of natives of 
these school-examinations upon the influence.”—Bengal Murkaru, March 
absence of the native gentry—e, gi 14, 1868. 
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1848-60, his rule, And as he desired for the good of the people 


to extend the territorial rule of Great Britain, so he 
was cager also to extend her moral rule, and to make 
those people subject to the powers of light rather 
than of darkness, And so he strove mightily to ex- 
tend among them the blessings of European civilisa- 
tion, and the Priesthood stood aghast at the sight of 
the new things, moral and material, hy which they 
were threatened. 

Many and portentous were these menaces. Not 
only was Government Education, in 1 more syste- 
matiscd and pretentious shape than before, rapidly 
extending its nétwork over the whole male popula. 
tion of the country, but cven the fastnesses of the 
female apartments were not sceure against the intru- 
sion of the new learning and new philosophy of the 
West, England had begun to take account of its 
short-comings, and, among all ihe reproaches heaped 
upon the Company, none had been so loud o1 so 
general as the cry that, whilst they spent millions on 
War, they grudged hundreds for purposes of Fdu- 
cation. So, in obedience to this cry, instructions had 
been sent out to India, directing larger, more com. 
prehensive, more systematic measures for the inslane- 
tion of the people, and authorising increased expendi- 
ture upon them. Whilst great Universities were bo 
be established, under the immediate charge of tho 
Government, the more humble missionary institu. 
tions were to be aided by grants of public money, 
and no effort was to be spared that could conduce to 
the spread of Huropean knowledge. It was plain to 
the comprehension of the guardians of Eastern learn- 
ing, that what had been done io unlock tho flood- 
gates of the West, would soon appear to be as 
nothing in comparison with the great tide of Kuro- 
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pean civilisation which, was about to be poured out 1948. 8b. 
upon them, 

Most alarming of all wore the endeavours mado, Tomalo Edu. 
during Lord Dathousio’s acninistration, to penetrate 
the Zenanawith our new learning and our newcustoins., 
The English at the large Presidency towns began to 
systematise ‘their efforts for the emancipation of the 
fomale mind from the utter ignorance which had been 
its birthright, and the wives and daughters of the 
white men began to aid in the work, cheered and en- 
couraged by the sympathies of their sisters at home. 
For the first time, the education of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan females took, during the administration 
of Lord Dathousic, a substantial recognised shape. 
Before it had been merely a manifestation of mis- 
sionary zeal addressed to the conversion of a few 
orphans and castaways. But now, if not the imme- 
diate work of the Government in its corporate capacity, 
it was the pet project and the especial charge of a Mr Belhme, 
member of the Govermnent, and, on his death, passed 
into the hands of the Governor-General himself, and 
afterwards was adopted by the Company's Govern- 
ment, Some years before, the Priesthood, secure in 
the bigotry and intolerance of the heads of families, 
night have laughed these efforts to scorn, But now 
young men, trained under English Professors, were 
becoming fathers and masters, sensible of the great 
want of enlightened female companionship, and ill- 
disposed to yiold obedience to the dogmas of the 
Priests. So great, indeed, was this yearning ofter 
something more attractive and more satisfying than 
the inanily of the Zenana, that the courtesans of the 
Caleutta Bazaars laught themselves to play on in« 
struments, lo sing songs, and to read poetry, that 
thereby they might lure from the dreary environ- 
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ments of their vapid homes the very flower of Young 
Bengal. 

About the same time the wedge of another startling 
innovation was being driven into the very heart of 
Tlindoo Socicty. Among the many cruel wrongs to 
which the womanhood of the uation was subjected was 
the institution which forbade a bereaved wife ever to 
remarry. The widow who did not bmn was con- 
demned to perpetual chastity.- Nay, it has been 
surmised that the burning inculeated in the old re. 
ligious writings of the Hindoos was no other than 
that which, centuries afterwards, the great Christian 
teacher forbade, saying that it is better to marry than 
to burn. Be this as it may, the ve-marringe of ILindoo 
widows was opposed both to the crecds and the 
customs of the land, Itwas an cvil and a ernel thing 
itself, and the prolific source of other evils, Evil and 
cruel would it have been in any country and under 
any institutions, but where mere children are married, 
often to men advanced in yenrs, and are left widows, 
in tender youth, when they have scarcely looked upon 
their husbands, its cruelty is past counting. To the 
more enlightened Iindoos, trained in or English 
colleges and schools, the evils of this prohibition wore 
so patent and so distressing, that they were fain to see 
it abrogated by law. One of their number wrote o 
clever treatise in defence of the re-marriage of widows, 
and thousands signed a petition, in which a belicf 
was expressed that perpetual widowhood was not en- 
joined by the Hindoo scriptures. But the orthodox 
party, strong in texts, greatly outnumbered, and, 
judged by the standard of Hindooism, greatly out- 
argued them. The Law and the Prophets were on 
their side, It was plain that the innovation would 
inflict another deadly blow on the old Hindoo law of 
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inheritance, Already had dire offence been given to 
the orthodoxy of the land by the removal of those 
disabilities which forbade all who had forsaken their 
ancestral faith to inherit ancestral property. A law 
had been passed, declaring the abolition of “so much 
of the old law or usage as inflicted on any person 
forfeiture of rights or property, by reason of his or 
her venouncing, or having been excluded from, the 
communion of any religion,” Against this the old 
Hindoos had vehemently protested, not without 
threats, as a violation of the pledges given by the 
British Government to the natives of India; pledges, 
they said, issued in an hour of weakness and revoked 
in an hour of strength.* But Lord Dalhousie had 
emphatically recorded his opinion “ that it is the 
duty of the State to keep in its own hands the right 
of regulating succession to property,” and the Act had 
been passed. And now there was further authorita- 
tive interference on the part of the State, for it was 
proposed to bestow equal rights of inheritance on the 
offspring of what the old-school Tlindoos declared to 
be an illicit, God-proseribed connexion, This, how- 
aver, was buta part of the evil. Hero was another step 
towards the complete emancipation of woman; and 
Tlindoo orthodoxy believed, or professed to believe, 
that if widows were encouraged to marry new hus- 
bands instead of burning with the corpses of the old, 


ohanged into sullen submission to 
their will, and obedicnoa to thoir 


%* The Bongal Memonial said: 
The Madtas Memorial 


“Your memotialists will not concenk 


that flom the moment the proposed 
aat hecomes a part of the law appli- 
onhle to Lindoos, that confldence 
which thoy hitherto felt in the pa- 
ternal character of their Builish 
rulers will he most, matorially shaken. 
No outbreak, of course, is to ba 
dioaded ; but the active spirit of for. 
vent loyalty to their sovereign will be 


, 


power.” 
was couched in much stronger lan- 
guage. It denounced the measme 
aga direct act of tyranny, and said 
thatthe Brilish Gover nmont, “{read- 
ing the path of oppossion,” “would 
well deserve what it will assuredly 
objain—the hatred and dotostation 
of the oppressed.” 
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wives would be juduced lo make Chenselyes widows 
by poisoning or otherwise destroying thei lows, Ih 
was apprehended, too—nnd nob altogether without 
renson®—thet the re-marriuge of Hindoo widows 
would soon be followed hy a blow struck at Hindoo 
polygamy, especially in its worst It most honoured! 
form of Kulinisin; and so the Brehming, diseomfited 
and alarmed by these innovations, past, present, aud 
prospective, strove mightily to vesist the tide, and 
to (urn the torrent of destruction back upon their 
enemics.f 

Nor was it’ only by the innovations of moval 
progress that the hierarchy of Ladin were alarmed 
and offended. ‘Tho inroads ant enerouchments of 
phystenl science were equally distasteful and dis. 
quicting, A. privileged race of men, whe had been 
hold in veneration as the depositaries of all human 
knowledge, were suddenly shown to be as feeble and 
impotent as babes and sucklings, It was no mere 
vorbal demonstration; the arrogant selGassertion of 
the white man, which the Llindoo Priesthood could 
contradict or explain away. Thore were no means of 
contradicting or explaining away tho railway cis, 


* Seo tho following ynssage of a 
speceh delivered by Mey Rrrnes Pons 
cook, in the Loyishtivo Council, 
July 10, 18662 “Chere was a great 
distinction hetween poventing a won 
from doing that which his religion 
dircoted him to do, and proventing 
him from doing that which his ro- 
ligion movely allowed him to do, If 
aman wore lo say Unt his religion 
did not forbid polygamy, and there. 
foro that ho might mary ag many 
wives as ho pleased, when it was 
impoasible for him to earry aut tho 
contract of marriage, it would bo no 
intorforenco wilh his religion for the 
Legislature to say that the marrying 
of a hundrod wives, and the stbse- 


quent deseition of Mien, waa an ti 
jury dy sootety, and Ceroforn Uint it 
should ba fllegnl te da so. Ite? 
(My, Peuoek) nnintained that i, 
was the duty of tho Legintature, in 
such a ergo, to prevent him from 
doing that which his religion merely 
period but didnot command hin 
a do 


T Tho * Bil to remove all legal 
obstacles Lo the matings of Tindoo 
widows,” though inbrodtuord and dis. 
cussed dining the administialion of 
Lord Dalhonsio, was nob fnall 
pasaad till after his retiement. Tt 
1eecived the assent of Lord Canning 
in duly, 1856, 
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which travelled, without horses or bullocks, at the 1849.86 

palo of thirty intflos an hon, or the cleetric wires, 
which in a few minutes envied & Messnge across the 
breadth of a whole province, 

These were facts that there was no gainsaying. Ie 
who ran might read, ‘The prodigions triumphs over 
time and space achicved by these “ fire-carringes ” 
and “lightning-posts,” put to shame the wisdom of 
the Brahmins, and seemed to indicate a command 
over the supernatural agencics of the Unseen World, 
such as the Pundits of the Mast could never attain or 
simulate, They, who for their own ends had im- 
parted 2 sacred character to new inventions, and had 
taught their disciples that all improvements in art 
and science wore derived from the Deity through 
their especial intercession, and were to be inaugn- 
reed with religious ceremonies attended with the 
usual distribution of Iargesses to the priests, now 
found that the white men could make the very cle- 
ments their slaves, and call to their aid miraculous | 
powers wndreamt of in the Brahminical philosophy. ’ 
Of what use was it any longer to endeavour to per- 
suado the people that tho now knowledge of tho 
West was ouly a bundle of shams and imposiures, 
when any man might seo the train come in at a 
given moment, and learn at Bonares how many 
pounds of flour were sold for the rupeo that morm- 
ing in the bazaars of Delhi aud Calentte ? 

To the introduction into India of these mysterious 
agencies the ILour and the Man were alike propi- 
tious. When Lord Dalhousie went out to India, 
England was just recovering from the cfeets of that 
over-nctivity of speculation which had generated such 
a distrrbance of the whole financial system of the 
country. She had ceased to project lines of Railvay 
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19t9.50, between downs without Trafic, and (hrough conntries 
without Population, and had subsided, afier meh 
suffering, into a healthy state of reasonable center 
prise, carefully estimating both her wants and her 
regoureea. As President of the Board of rade, 
Dalhousie had enjoyed the best opportunities of 1. 
quainting himself with the principles and with the 
details of the great question of the day, at the one 
central point to whieh all information converged, 
and he had left Mngland with the full detemunation, 
God willing, not to leave the comilry of lds adoption 
until he had initiated the construction of great trunk- 
youls of ivan between all the great ceuties af Cover 
ment and of Commerce, and had traversed, at vail. 
. ' . 4 
way speed, some at Teast of their finst Blazes, A, 
little while before, the idea of an Tdinn railway had, 
in the estimation of the greater nmmber of Mnelish 
residents, been. something speculative and chimerical, 
encouraged only by visionaries and enthusiasts, A. 
few frv-secing men, foremost among whout was Mure- 
donald Stephenson, predicted their speedy establish 
ment, and with the general acceplunce of the nation; 
but even after Dalhousie had put his hand to the 
work, and the Company had responded to his eforta, 
il was the more general beltef that railway commun 
nication in Tndia would be rather a concer of Go- 
vermment, useful in the extveme for militery” pur. 
poses, than a popular institution supplying a uational 
want, It was thought that Indolence, Avarice, and 
Superstition would keep the natives of the country 
from flocking to the Railway Station, But with 
a keener appreciation of the inherent power of so 
demonstrable a benefit to inake its own way, even 
against these moral obstructions, Dalhousie had full 
foith in the result, He was right. ‘The people now 


« 
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‘earn to estimate at its full worth the great truth 

that Time is Mouey; and having so learned, they 
were not to be deterred from profiting by it by 
any tenderness of respect for the Seclings of their 
spiritual guides. 

That the fire-carriage on the iron road was a heavy 
blow io the Brahminical Priesthood is not to be 
doubted. The lightning post, which sent invisible 
letters through the air and brought back answers, 
fvom incredible distances, in less time than an or. 
dinary messenger could bring them from the next 
streot, was a still greater marvel anda still greater 
disturbance. But it-was less patent and obtrusive, 
The one is the natural complement of the other; and 
Dalhousie, aided by the gonius of O’Shaughnessy, 
had soon spread a network of clectric wires across 
the whole length and bread{h of the country. It was 
a wise thing to do; a right thing to do; but it was 
alarming and olfonsive io the Brahminical mind, It 
has beon said, that as soon as we had domonsirated 
that the carth is a sphere revolving on its axis, there 
was an end to the superstitions of ITindooism. And 


“so there was—in argument, but not in fact. The 


Brahminical teachers insisted that the new doctrines 
of Western civilisation wore mere specious inventions, 
with ng groundwork of cternal truth, and as their 
disciples” could not bring the test of their senses to 
such inquiries as these, they succumbed to authority 
rather than to reason, or perhaps lapsed into a state 
of bewildering doubt. But material experiments, so 
palpable and portentous that they might be scen at a 
distanes of many miles, convinced whilst they as- 
tounded. Tho most ignorant and unreasoning of 
men could see that the thing was done. They knew 
that Brahminism had never done it, They saw plainly 
0 
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the fact that there were wonderful things in the work 
which their own Priests could not teach them—ol 
which, indeod, with all their boasted wisdom, they 
had never dremnt; and from that time the Llindoo 
Tlicrarchy lost half ils power, lor the People lost hall 
their faith. 

But clear as was all this, and elanning as were the 
prospects thus unfolded to the Pundits, there was 
something more than this needed to disturh the 
popular mind, Tfindooism might be assuiled; Tin 
dooism might be disproved ; and still men might go 
about their daily business without a fear for the future 
or a regret for the past, But there was something 
about which they distutbed themselves much more 
than obout the abstract Giths of thoby religion. ‘The 
great institution of Caste was an ever-present reality. 
{i entered into the commonest concerns of life, twas 
intelligible to the meanesh understanding, very 
man, women, end child kuew what a terrible thing it 
would be to be cast out from the community of the 
brotherhood, and condemned to live apart, abhorrad 
of men and forsaken by God. If; then, the poople 
could be taught that the Tngtish by some insidions 
means parposed to defile the [Tindoos, and to bring 
thom all ton dend level of one-caste or of no-custa, a 
gront pising of the Natives might sweop tho Io- 
zeigners into the sea. This was an obvions line of 
policy; but ib was not a policy for all times, Ib 
needed opportunity for its successful development, 
Equally patient and astute, the Bralinin was content 
to bide his time rather than to risk anything by an 
inopportune demonstration, The English were, loud, 
in their professions of toleration, ond commonly cau- 
tious in their practice. Still it was only in tho nature 
of things that they should some day make a false stop, 

As the Brahmin thus lay in wait, cagor for his 
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opportunity to strike, he thought he espied, perhaps 1846-66, 
in an unexpected quarter, a safe point of attack. Tt 
required some monstrous invention, very suitable to The Messing 
troubled times, but only to be cirenlated with success eaten ie 
after the popular mind, by previous excitement, had 
been prepared to receive it, Lo give any colour of pro- 
behility to a report that the Government had laid a 
plot for the defilement of the whole mass of the 
people. But there were certain classes with which 
Government had a direct connexion, and whose bodics 
and souls were in the immediate keeping of the State. 
Among these were the inmates of sour gaols, As 
these people were necessarily dependent upon Govern. 
ment for their daily food, it appeared to be easy, by 
a woll-devised system of Prison Discipline, cither to 
destroy the caste of the convicts or to starve them to 
death. The old tolerant regulations allowed every 
man to cater and to cook for himsclf, A money- 
allowance was granted to him, and he turned it into 
food after his own fashion. But this system was very 
injuxious 10 prison discipline. Men loitered over 
their cooking and their cating and made oxcuses Lo 
escape work, So tho prisoners were divided into 
messes, according to their several castes; rations were 
issued to them, and cooks were appointed to prepare 
the daily meals at a stated hour of the day, If the 
cook were of a lower caste than the entors, the neces- 
sary result was the contamination of the food and. 
loss of caste by the whole mess. The new system, 
therefore, was one likely to be misunderstood and 
easily 10 be misinterpretod. Tere, then, was one of 
those openings which designing men wore continually 
on tho alert to detect, and in o fitting hour it was 
turned to account. Not merely the inmates of tha 
pools, but the inhabitants of the towns in which pri- 

02 
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1845.66, sons were located, were readily made to believe that 
it was the intention of the British Govermnent. to 
destroy the easte of the prisoners, and forcibly to 
convert them to Christianity. It mattered not whe- 
ther Bralunin cooks had ov had not, in the first in 
stance, heen appointed, There mighb be a Brahmin 
cook to-day; and a low-easte man in his place lo- 
morrow. $o the lie had some plausibility about it; 
and it went abroad that this assuult upon the grol- 
birds was but the beginning of the end, and that by 
a variety of different means the religions of the 
country would goon be destroyed by the Government 
of the Feringhecs. 

Reports of this kind commonly appear to ho of 
ITindoo origin; for they aro enloulated primarily 
to alarm tho minds of the people on the score 
of tho destruction of caste, But it seldom hap- 
pens that they are not followed by some auxiliary 
lies expressly designed for Mahomedan reception, 
The Mahomedans had some especial grievances of 
their own, Tho tendency of our educational mea. 
sures, and the all-pervading Mnglishism with which 
the country was threatened, was to lower the dignity 
of Mahomedanism, anc to deprive of theiy emoluments 
many influential people of that intolerant (aith, he 
Moulavees were scarcely less alarmed. by our tnnoya- 
tions than the Pundits. The Arabic of the one fared. 
no bettor than the Sanskrit of the other. ‘Tho usa 
of the Persian language in our law couris was abo- 
lished ; new tests for admission into the Public Service 
cut down, if they did not wholly destroy, thetr 
chances of official employment, There was a goneral 
inclinalion to pave away the privileges and the per- 
quisites of the principal Mahomedan seats of leaning. 
All the religious endowments of the great Culeutia 
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Madrissa wore annihilated ; and the prevalence of the 
English language, English learning, and English law, 
made the Mahomedan doctors shrink into insignif. 
cance, whilst the restmyplion of rent-free tenures, 
which, in many instances, griovously affected old 
Musgulman families, roused their resentments more 
then all the rest, ad made them ripe for sedition, 
A more active, a more enterprising, and a more in- 
wiguing raco than the Iindoos, the latter knew well 
the importance of associating them in any design 
against the State.* So their animosities were stimu- 
lated, and their sympathics were enlisted, by a report, 
sedulously disseminated, to the effect that the British 
Government were about to issu an edict prohibiting 
circumcision, and compelling Mahomedan women to 
go abroad unveiled. 

Sinall chance would there have been of such a lic 
as this finding a score of credulous Mussulmans to 
beliove it, if is had not been for the little grain of 
iwuth that there was in the story of the messing- 
system in the gaols. The innovation had been origi- 
nated some years before Lord Dalhousie appeared 
upon the scene, At first it had beon introduced with 


# 1 must be admitled, however, 
{hat il is 8 moot quostion, in many 
insiancas, whether tho first move- 
mont wero made by tho Ifindoos or 
tho Mahomedans, Good authorities 
xomatimes inalinc to tho latter sup- 
positon, ‘Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, which has iofe.enco to a ac- 
ilious movement ab Paina in_ the 
cold scason of 1845-10: “Thom 
inquivics T have made,” wroto My. 
Dampier, Superintendent of Polico 
in tho Lower Provinces, «in ovary 
quarto, 7 am of opinion that tho 
Mahomedans of these patls, amongst 
whom tho resumption of tho Maa- 
feo ‘Tenures, the now edlueational 
syalom, and the encouragement given 


to the Bnglish languago, have pro- 
dueed tio gieales) discontent and 
the bitterest animosily against ow 

‘ovornmont, findmg that the on- 
foreemont of tho messing-system in 
tho gaols had produced a consider 
ablo sonsntion amongst the people, 
were determined Lo improve tho op. 
poilunity, especially as our troops 
were wenk in numbers, and wo were 
supposed to be pressed in tho Noth. 
‘Wost’ Of the event Lo which this 
rofors, mora detailed moution will be 
found in asubsequent cliapter of this 
work, in connexion with the attempt 
thon mado to couupl tho regiments 
at Dinupore, 
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1840-16, 9 discretion signifying a full knowledgo of the lurking 
danger ;* but, as time advanced, one experiment fol- 
lowed another, and somo of the okl enution was 
perhaps relaxed. So in many places the prisoners 
broke into rebellion and violently resisted the pro- 
posod change, Mager and oxcited, under the infle- 
ence of a common alarm, the townspeople cheered. 
them on, and were ready to aid them, with all their 
might, in what they believed to be the defence of 
their religion, At Shahabad, Sarm, Behar, and 
Patna, thee were serious disturbances, and at a Tater 

188% — poriod, Benares, the very nursery and hotbed of 
IIindooism, the cherished home of the Pundits, was 
saved only by prudential concessions, from becoming 
the scene of a songuinary outbreak. 

The Tindoo = Tho experience thus gained of the extreme sensi- 
andhisLotah: tiveness of the native mind, given up as it wis to 
gross delusions, docs not appear to have bome the 
fruit of increased caution and forbearance, For not 
long afterwards another improvement in prison disci- 
pline again stirred up revolt in the gaols; and, for the 
samo reason as before, the people sided with the con. 
vists, A. TTindoo, or a Ilindooisad Muhomedan, is 
nothing without his Loteh, A Totuh is a metal 
dvinking-vessel, which he religiously guards against 
dofiloment, aud which he holds as a cherished posses- 
sion when he has nothing clso belonging to him in 
the world. But a brass vessel may be put to other 
uses than that of holding water. It may brain o 
magistrate,} or flatten the face of a gaoler, and truly 


* Seo Circular Orilers of Dieu. 
tonant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, July, 1841.:— Goyorn- 
ment are of opinion that those mea- 
stes onght not lo be compulsorily 
onforced, if there he any good ground 
ta believe that they will yiolnte or 


offend the religions projudices of thy 
people, or injuro tho fulure prospects 
of those who may ho subjected to 
tomporary imprisonment,” 

+ My curliost recolleotion of India 
ia nssooiated with tha sensation 
created in Calouttn, in April, 1884, 
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it was a formidable weapon in the hands of a despo- 
rate man, So an attempé wag, made in some places 
to deprive the prisoners of their lotahs, and to sub- 
stitute earthenware vessels in their place. Here, 
then, in the oyes of the people, was another insidious 
attempt to convert prison discipline into a means of 
religious porsccution—anothor attempt covertly’ to 
reduce them all to one caste. So the prisoners re- 
sisted tho experiment, and in more than one place 


manifested their resentment with a fury which was , 


shared by the population of the towns. At Arrah 
the excitement was so preat thatthe guards were 
ordered to fire upon the prisoners, and at Mozuffer- 
pore, in Tirhoot, so formidable was the outburst of 
popular indignation, that the magistrate, in grave 
official language, described it as “a furious and alto- 
gether unexpected outhreak on the part of the people 
of the town and district in support and sympathy 
with the prisoners,” The vioters, it was said, “in- 
cluded almost all the inhabitants of the town, as well 
ay a yast number of ryots, who declared that they 
would not go away until tho lotahs were restored;” 
and so great was the danger of the prisoners escaping, 
of their plundering the Treasury and pillaging the 
down, before the troops which had been sent for could 
be brought up, that the civil anthorities deemed it 
expedient to pacify the insurgents by restoring the 
lotahs to the people in the gaols, And this was not 
held at the time to be a sudden outburst of rash and 
misguided ignorance, but the deliberate work of some 
of the rich native inhabitants of the town, and somo 
of the higher native functionaries of our Civil 
Courts, 


whon Mr. Richardson, magistrate of Alipora gaol by a blow from a brass 
tho 24 Pergunnals, wag killed in Jotah, 
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Tt was clear, indeed, that the inflammability of the 
native mind was continnally increasing; and that 
there were many influential persons, hoth Elindoo 
and Mahomedan, rmning over with Diller resent 
ments against the Knglish, who wera eagerly waiting 
a favourable opportunity lo set all these cambustible 
materials in a blaze. The gaol-business was an ox 
periment, and, as far ag i went, a successful one, But 
it was not by an outbreak of the convict population 
that the overthrow of the Iénelish was to be vecom- 
plished. There was another class of men, equally 
under the control of the Government, whose cor. 
ruplion would fay better repay the labours of the 


Moulavees und the Pundits, 
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Winrsz the hearts of the Aristocracy and of the 
Priesthood of the country wore thus turncd against 
the government of the English, there was a third 
great class, esteemed to bo more powerful than all, 
whom it was belicved that our policy had propitiated. 
Thore was security in the thought that the Soldiery 
were with us, Tt was the creed of Inglish statesmen 
that India had been won by the Sword, and must be 
retained by the Sword, And go long as we held the 
sword firmly in our hands, there was but little appre- 
hension of any internal danger. The British power 
in the East was fenced in and fortified by an army 
of three hundred thousand men. 

A small part only of this Army was composed of 
our own countrymen, Neither the manhood of ng. 
land nor the revenues of India could supply tho 
means of defending the country only with British 
troops. <A. large majority of our fighting-ncn were, 
therefore, natives of India, trained, disciplined, and 
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equipped aficr tho English fashion. We had first 
learnt from the Trench the readiness with which the 
“ Moors” and the “ Gentoos” could be made to adapt 
themselves to the habits and forms of Turopean war 
fare, and, for a Iundred years, we hud heen in 
proving on the lesson, Little by little, the handfal 
of Blacks which had helped Robert Clive to win. the 
battle of Plassey had swollen into the dimensions of 
a gigantic army. Tt had not grown with the growth 
of tho territory which i¢ was intended to defend ; 
bi. still, nerved aud strengthened by such European 
yeaiments as the exigencies of tho parent state could 
spavo for the servic of the outlying dependeney, ib 
was deemed to bo of sufficient extent to support the 
Government which maintained ib against all foreign. 
enmity and all intestine revolt, 

Jt was, doubtless, a strange and hazardous experi- 
meut upon the forbearance of these disciplined native 
fighting-men, held ouly by the bondage’ of the Salb in 
allegiance to a trading Company which had usurped 
the authority of their Princes and reduced their 
countrymen {o subjection. Bub it was an experi- 
ment which, at the date of the commencement of 
this history, had stood the test of more than a eon 
tury of probation, ‘The fidelity of the Native Army 
of India was au established artide of our frith, ‘Lrtedd. 
in many severe conjunctures, it had seldom heen 
found wanting, Tho British Sepoy had faced death 
without a fear, and encountered every kind of sul: 
fering and puivation without a murmur, Commanded 
hy officers whom he trusted and loved, though of 
another colour and another erced, there was nothings 
it was said, which he would not do, there was NG 
thing which he would not endure, Tn an oxtremity 
of hunger, he had spontaneously offercd his seanty 
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food to sustain the robuster energies of his English 1760 1866, 
comrade, Ife had planted the colours of his rogi- 
ment on a spol which Ruropean valour and perse- 
verauce had failed to reach. Ile had subscribed 
from his slender carnings io the support of our 
European wars. Ife had cheerfully consented, when 
ho knew that his Government was in need, to forego 
that regular receipt of pay, which is the very life. 
blood of foreign service. Tislory for a hundred 
years had sparkled with examples of his noble 
fidelity ; and there were fow who did not beliove, in 
spite of some transitory aberrations, that he would be 
twue to the last line of the chapter, 

If there were anything, therefore, to disturb the 1886, 
mind of Lord Dalhousie when he laid down the reins 
of government on that memorable spring morning, 
the trouble which oppressed him was not the growth 
of any mistrust of the fidelity of the Sepoy. “ Hardly 
any circumstance of his condition," he said, in his 
Farewell Minute, “is in need of improvement.” And 
there were few who, reading this passage, the very 
slenderness of which indicaicd a» more settled faith in 
the Sepoy than the most turgid sentences could have 
oxpressed, did not feel the same assurance that in 
that direction there was promise only of continued 
vepose. It was truc that Asiatic armies were ever 
prone to revolt—that we had scen Mahratta armics 
aud Sikh amnics, Arab armics and Goorkha armics, 
all the military races of India indeed, at some time 
or other rising in mutiny against their Government, 
and perhaps overthrowing it, But fifty years had 
passed away since the minds of our British rulers had 
been seriously disturbed by a fear of military revolt, 
and that half century, it was believed, had brought 
full conviction home to the understanding of the Sepoy 
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that the Company was a good and gencrous mastcr, 
whose colours it was a privilege to bear. Outwardly, 
there was only a great calm; and it was not thought 
that beneath that smooth surface there were any 
“latent dangers peculiar to the times. The Sepoy was 
lesteemed to be “faithful to a proverb;” and his 
‘Adelity was the right arm of our strength. 


Our first Sepoy levies were raised in the Southern 


aioe ad Peninsula, when the English and the French powers 


Madias. 


were contenditig for the dominant influence in that 
part of the country. They were few in number, aud 
at the outset commonly held in reserve to support 
our European fighting-men. But, little by little, they 
proved that they were worthy to be entrusted with 
higher duties, and, once trusted, they went boldly to 
the front. Under native commandants, for the most 
part Mahomedans or high-caste Rajpoot Hindoos, but 
disciplined and directed by the English captain, their 
pride was flattered and their cnergics stimulated by 
the victories they gained. Tow they fought in the 
attack of Madura, how they fought in the defence of 
Arcot, how they crossed bayonets, foot to foot, with 
the best French troops at Cuddalore, historians have 
delighted to tell, All the power and all the respon- 
sibility, all the honours and rewards, were not thon 
monopolised by the English captains, Large bodies 
of troops were sometimes despatched, on hazardous 
enterprises, under the independent command of a 
native leader, and it was not thought an offence to a 
European soldier to send him to fight under a black 
commandant. That black commandant was then a 
great man, in spite of his colour. He rode on hovse- 
back at the head of his men, and a mounted stall. 
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officer, a native adjutant, carricd his commands to 1766-57. 
the Soubahdars of the respective companies. And a 
brave man or a skilful leader was honoured for his 
sbravery ov his skill ay much under the folds of o 
turban as under a round hat. 

When the great outrage of the Black Tole called the Bongal 
Clive's retributory army to Bengal, the English had 4¥: 
no Sepoy troops on the banks of the Hooghly. But 
there were fourtcen native battalions in Madras, 
numbering in all ten thousand men, and Clive took 
two of these with him, across the black water, to 
Caleutia. Arrived there, and the fir8t blow struck, 
he began to raise native levies in the neighbourhood, 
and a battalion of Bengal Sepoys fought at Plassey - 
side by side with their comrades from Madras. Eight 
years after this victory, which placed the great pro- 
vinee of Bengal at our fect, the one battalion had 
swollen into nineteen, cach of a thousand strong. To 
each battalion three English officers were appointed 
-—picked men from the English regimenis.* The 
native clement was not so strong as in the Southern 
Amny; but a good deal of substantive authority still 
roeynvined with the black officers. 

\% And that tho Bengal Scpoy was an excellent sol- 
dior, was freely declared by men who had scen the 
best troops of the Kuropean powers. Drilled and 
disciplined in all essential points after the English 
model, the native soldier was not called upon to 
divest himself of all the distinctive attributes of his 
yace, Nothing that his ereed abhorred or his caste 
rojected was forced upon him by his Christian 
masters, Ile lived apart, cooked apart, ate apart, 
after the fashion of his tribe. No one grudged him 


* In 1765, tho number was in- native commandant and ton Soubah- 
orcased to five, ‘hore were then a dars to each battalion,—Breome, 


1767. 


1764, 
The Phat 
Mutiny in 
Bengal. 
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his necklace, his ear-rings, the caste-marks on his 
forchead, or the beard which lay upon his breast. 
Ile had no fear of being forcibly converted to the re- 
ligion of the white men, for he could not sce that the 
white men had any religion 1o which they could 
convert him, There was no interference from the 
Adjutant-Gencral’s office, no paper government, no 
perpetual reference to order-books bristling with in- 
novations; and so ho was happy and contented, 
obedient to the officers who commanded him, and 
faithful to the Government he served. ’ 
His predominant sentiment, indeed, was fidelity to 
his Salt, ov, in other words, to the hand that fed him, 
But if he thought that the hand was unrightcously 
{closed to withhold from him what he believed his due, 
‘he showed himself to be most tenacious of his rights, 
rand he resolutely asserted thom. This temper very 
‘soon manifested itself, The Bengal Army was bu 
seven” years old, when it first began to evince some 
symptoms of a mutinous spirit, But in this instance 
the contagion came from the Europeans. The white 
troops had mutinied because the promise of a donation! 
to the Army from Meor Jaffer had halted on the way 
to performance; and when the money caine, the Sepoys 
followed their example, because they thought that they 
were denied their rightful shave of the Prize, They 
had just ground of complaint in this instance, and 
they were soothed by a reasongple concession,* But 
the fire had not burnt itself ott; and before the close 
of the year some regiments were again in rebellion, 
One battalion seized and imprisoned its English officers, 
and vowed that it would serve no more. It was one 
of those childish cbullitions, of which we have sinca 


* Whilst a private of the Euro. six. The share of tho Inttor was 
pean Army was to receive forty ru- alterwatds fixed at twenty rupees, 
pees, it was proposed to give a Sepoy 
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seen so many in the Bengal Army. But it was plain 
that the evil was a growing one, and to be arrested 
with a strong hand. So tventy-four Sepoys were 
tried, at Chuprah, by a drum-head Court-Martial, for 
mutiny and desertion, found guilty, aud ordered to be 
blown away from the guus, 

A century has passed since the order was carried 
into oxceution, and many strange and terrible scenes 
have been witnessed by the Scpoy Army; but none 
stranger or more terrible than this. The troops 
were drawn up, European and Native, the guns were 
Jonded, and the prisoners lod forth to suffer, Major 
Tlector Munro, the chief of the Bengal Auny, supei- 
intended that dreadful punishment parade, and gavo 
the word of command for the first four of the criminals 
to be ticd up to the guns, The order was being 
obeyed; the men were being bound; when four tall, 


stately. Grenadiers stepped forward from among the, 


condemned, and represented that as‘they had always 
held the post of honour in life, is was duc to them that 
they should take precedence in death, The request 
wag granted; a briof reprieve was given to the men 
first led to exccution; the Gronadiers wore tied to 
the guns, and blown to pieces at the-word of com- 
mand, i ; , 

Then all through the Sepoy battalions on that ghastly 
parade, there ran a murmur and a movement, and it 
seemed that the black. troops, who greatly ouinum- 
bered the white, were dhout to strike for the rescue of 
their comrades, There were sigus and sounds not to 
be inisunderstood ; so the officers of the native rogi- 
ments went to tho front and told Munro that their 
mon wera not to he trusted; that the Sepoys had re- 
solved not to suifer the execution to procead. On the 
issue of that reference depended the fate of the Bengal 
Arymy. The English troops on that paradewere few. 


1704. 
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There was scarcely a man among them not moved to 
tears by what he had seen; but Munro know that 
they could be trusted, and that they could defond the 
guns, which once turned upon the natives would have 
rendered victory certain, So he closed the Europeans 
on to the battery; the Grenadiers upon one side, the 
Marines on the other, londed the pieces with grape, 
and sent the Sepoy officers back to their battalions, 
This done, he gave the word of command to the native 
regiments to ground arms. In the presence of those 
loaded guns, dnd of the two lines of white troops 
ready to fire upon them, to have disobeyed would 
have been madness. They moved to the word of 
command, laid down their arms, and when another 
word of command was given, which sent the Scpoys 
to a distance from their grounded inuskets, and the 
Europeans with the guns took ground on the inter. 
vening space, the danger had passed away. The 
native troops were now completely at Munro’s mercy, 
and the execution went on in their presence to its 
dreadful close, Twenty men wore blown away from 
the guns at that parade. Four wero reserved for 
execution at another station, as a warning to other 
regiments, which appeared to be mutinously disposed, 
and six moro, tried and sentenced at Bankoporo, wore 
blown away at that place. Terrible as was this 
example, it was the act of a merciful and humane 
man, and Mercy and Humanity smiled sorrowfully, 
but approvingly, upon it, It taught the Sepoy Amy 
that no British soldier, black or white, can rebel 
against the State without bringing down upon himself 
fearful retribution, and by the sacrifice of a fow 
guilty forfeited lives checked the progress of a diseaso 
which, if weakly suffered to run its courso, might 
have resulted in the slaughter of thousands, 
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The lesson was not thrown away. The Scpoy learnt — 1786, 
to respect the stern authority of the Law, and felt 
that the Nemesis of this new Government of the 
British was certain in its operations, and not to be 
escaped, And the time soon empe when his con- 
stancy was tested, and found to have tho zing of 
the true metal. The European officers broke into 
yebellion; but the natives did not falter in their Mutiny ofthe 
allegiance, Conceiving themselves aggrieved by the Bong 
withdrawal of the extraordinary allowances which 
they had enjoyed in the field, the former determined 
to remonstrate against the reduction, and to clamour 
for what they called their rights. In cach brigade 
mectings were called, consultations wero held, and 
secreé committees were formed, under the disguise of 
Freemasons’ Lodges. Headstrong and. obstinate, the 
officers swore to recover the double batta which had 
becn taken from them, or to resign the service in a 
body, Large sums of money were subscribed, and 
the Company’s civilians contributed to the fund, which 
was to enable theiy military brothren to yesist the 
authority of their common masters. It was a for- 
midable conjuncture, and ono to try the courage 
even of a Clive, Tho orders of the Company were 
peremptory ; and he was not a man to lower the au- 
thority of Government by yiclding to a threat, But 
he could not disguise from himself that there were 
contingencies which might compel him to make we 
temporary concession to the insubordinates ; one was 
an incursion of the Mahrattas,* the other the defection 
of the Scpoys. Had the native soldiers sympathised 
with and supported the English officers, the impetus 


* «Tn ono tho Malvattas should onso, you havo authority to mako 
still appear Lo iniend an invasion, terms with the officers of your brie 
or in caso you approhond a mutiny gade2*—Lord Cline Co Cul. Suith, Me 
amoug the troops, bub in no other 11, 1766, [Seo also following note} 
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thus given to the movement would have overborne 
all power of resistance, and Government must have 
succumbed to the crisis. In this emergency, Clive 
saw clearly the importance of securing “ the fidelity 
and attachment of the Soubahdars, or commanding 
officers of the black troops,” and he wrote urgently 
to his lieutenants, Smith and Fictcher, instructing 
them to attain this end. But the Sepoys had never 
wavered. Truc to their colours, they were ready at 
the word of command to fire on the white mutincers, 
Assured of this, Clive felt that the danger was over— 
felt that he could hold out against the mutiny of the 
English officers, even though the European troops 
should break into revolt.* 

V The founders of the Native Army had conceived 
the idea of a force vecruited from among the people 
of the country, and commanded for the most part by 
men of their own race, but of higher social position 
—1men, in a word, of the master-class, accustomed to 
exact obedience from their inferiors, But it was the 
inevitable tendency of our inerensing power in India 
to oust the native functionary from his seat, or to lilt 
hin from his saddle, that the white man might fix him- 
self there, with all the remarkable tenacity of lis race. 
An Englishman believes that he can do all things 
better than his neighbours, and, therefore, it was doubt- 


* “The black Sepoy officers, as 
well ag mon, have given great proofs 
of fidelity and steadiness upon this 
occasion, and so Jong as they remain 
so, nothing is to be apprehended 
fiom tho ‘Wuropean soldicry, oven if 
they should be mutiuonsly melined.” 
—Chwe to Suith, May 15,1760, ALS. 
Revords.—They had just afforded a 
striking proof that they were pie- 

nied, it necessary, to fire upon the 

Europeans, Sco Bioome’s Ihstory of 
the Bengal Army, vol. i, 689; “Tho 


Ewopoan battalion had got under 
aus, and were preparing to lenve 
the fort and follow their officers, and 
the arlillory wore about fo do the 
same, but the unexpeoted appeur= 
ance of this firm line of Scpoys, with 
their bayonets fxod and arnis loaded, 
Uuew them into soma confusion, of 
which Captain Smith took advan- 
tage, and warned them, tat if thoy 
did nob retire peaceably into theie 
barracks, ho would flro upon them 
at once,” 
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less with a sincere conviction of the good we were doing 1764. 
that we gradually took into our own hands the reins of 
office, civil ond military, and left only the drudgery 
and tho dirty work to be done by the people of the 
soil Whether, if we had fairly debated the ques- 
tion, it would have appeared to us a safer and a wiser 

. course to lenve real military power in the hands of 
men who might twn it against us, than to cast upon 
the country a dangerous class of malcontents identi- 
fying the rise of the British power with their own 
degradation, it may now be difficult to determine. 
But any other result than that before us would have 
been utterly at variance with the genius of the 
English nation, and, theorise as we might, was not to 
be expected, So it haPpened, in due course, that 
the native officers, who had exercised veal authority 
in their battalions, who had enjoyed opportunities of 
personal distinction, who had felt an honourable 
pride.in their position, were pushed aside by an in- 
cursion of English gentlemen, who took all the sub- 
stantive power into their hands, and. left scarcely 
more than tho shadow of rank to the men whom 
they had supplanted. An Kuglish subaltern was Inconse of 
appointed to evory company, and the native officer Gyfls 
then began to collapse into something little better 
than a name. 
4. As the degradation of the native officer was thus 
accomplished, the whole character of the Sepoy army 
was changed, [¢ ceased to bea profession in which 
men of high position, accustomed to command, 
might satisfy the aspirations and expend the cner- 
gics of their lives. All distinctions were effaced, 
Tho native service of the Company came down to a 
dead level of common soldicring, and rising from the 
yanks by a painfully slow process to merely nominal 
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command, There was employment for the many ; 
there was no longer a career for the fow, Thence- 
forth, therefore, we dug out the materials of our 
army from the lower strata of society, and the geniry 
of the land, secking military service, carried their 
ambitions beyond the red line of the British frontier, 
and offered their swords to the Princes of tho Native 
States, 

But in those lower strata there were elementary 
diversities of which in England we know nothing, 
The lower orders amongst us are simply the lower 
orders—all staading together on a common level 
of social equality; we recognise no distinctions 
among them except in respect of the callings which 
they follow. Thus one comfhon soldicr differs only 
from another common soldier in the height of his 
stature, or the breadth of his shoulders, or the steadi- 
ness of his drill. But in India the great institution 
of Caste—at once the most exclusive and the most 
levelling system in the world—may clothe the filthiest, 
fecblest mendicant with all the dignities and powers 
of the proudest lord. So, in our native amny, a 
Sepoy was not merely a Sepoy, He might be a Brah- 
min, or he might be a Pariah; and though they 
might stand beside each other shoylder to shoulder, 
foot to foot, on the parade-ground, there was as wide 
a gulf between them in the Lines, as in our own 
country yawns between a dustman and a duke, 

\ In the Bengal Army tho Sepoys. wore chiclly of 
high Caste. Deriving its name from the country in 
which it was first raised, not from the people com- 
posing it, it was recruited in the first instance from 
among the floating population which the Mahomedan 
conquest had brought from the northern provinces— 
from Rohileund, from Oude, from the country be- 
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tween the two rivers; men of migratory habits, and 
martial instincts, and sturdy frames, differing in all 
respects, mind and body, from the timid, fechle deni- 
zens of Bengal. The Jat, the Rajpoot, and the 
priestly Brahmin, took service, with the Patan, under 
the great white chief, who had humbled the pride of 
Soorajah Dowlah. And ag time advanced, and the 
little local militia swelled into the bulk of a magnili- 
ecnt army, the aristocratic clement was still dominant 
in the Bengal Army. But the native troops of 
Madras and Bombay were made up from more mixed 
and less dainty materials. There were men in the 
vanks of those armies of all nations and of all castes, 
and the more exclusive soon ceased from their exclu- 
siveness, doing thingsewhich their brethren in the 
Bengal Army shrank from doing, and solacing their 
pride with the reflection that it was the “custom of 
the country.” Mach system had its advocates, ‘The 
Bengal Sepoy, to the outward cye, was the finest 
soldier ; tallest, best-Lormed, and of the noblest pre- 
senee. But he was less docile and serviceable than 
the Sepoy of the Southern and the Western Armics. 
Tn the right mood there was no better soldier in the 
world, but he was not always in the right mood; and 
the humours which he displayed were ever a souree 
of trouble to wl. commanders, and sometimes of dan- 
ger to the State. 


1784.96, 


In an army so constituted, the transfer of all sub- Tho Sopoy 


stantive authority to a handful of alien officers 
might have been followed by a fatal collapse of the 
whole system, but for one fortunate circumstance, 
which sustained its vitality. The officers appointed 
to command the Sepoy battalions were picked men; 
men chosen from the Nuropean regiments, not merely 
«gS good. soldiers, skilled in their professional duties, 
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but as gentlemen of sound judgment and good 
temper, acquainted with the languages and the 
habits of the people of the country, and prone to 
respect the prejudices of the soldicry. The command 
of a native battalion was one of the highest objects 
of ambition. Jé conferred large powers and often 
great wealth upon the Sepoy oflicer; and though 
the system was onc pregnant with abuses, which 
we see clearly in these days, it contained that 
great principle of cohesion which attached the Eng. 
lish officer and the native soldier to each othor— 
cohesion, which the refinements of a lator civilisation 
were doomed rapidly to dissolve, 

It lasted out the century, but scarecly survived it.* 
The English Sepoy-officer lmving become a great 
substantive fact, not a mere excrescence upon the 
general body of the English Army, it becamo 10- 
cessary to define his position, [Ice had many great 
advantages, but he had not rank; and the Com. 
pany’s officer found himself continually superseded. by 
younger men in the King’s army. Very reasonably, 
if not always very temperately, he began then to 
assert his rights; and the result was an entire reor- 


* That the national basis, which 
had otiginally distinguished tho 
foundation of the Madras Aimy, did 
not very jong survive tho establish. 
ment of the reformed system of Ben- 
pe and that the native officers soon 

lost the power and the dignity in 
which they had once tejoiced, inay 
be gathered fiom an early incident in 
the Life of Sir Joln Malcolm. It 
was in 1784, when an exchange of 
ptisoners with Tippoo had been ne- 
gotiated, that a detachment of two 
companies of Sepoys was sent out 
from our side of the Mysore frontier 
lo meet the escort under Major 
Dallas conveying the English pii- 
soners fiom Seringapatam, “In 


command of this paily,” saya tho 
bio taphar, “wont Musign Join 
Malcolm. ‘This was his first servica 5 
and if was long romombored by 
otheis than the youthful hero him. 
soll, Whon tho detachment mot the 
pulssners! escort, a bright-faced, 
healthy Tnglish boy was seen by (ho 
latter Nading up to them on a rough 
pony. Dallos askest him after hig 
commanding, officer, ‘Zam tho com. 
manding ofltcor,?’ said young Mat. 
calm.” As Malcolm was born in 
1769, ho must at this time hayo heen, 
a hoy of fiftcons yel he commanded 
a detachment of twa compaules of 
Sepoys, and all tho old native officals 
attached to them, 
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ganisation of the Company's army, which greatly im- 
proved the status of its old offiecrs and opened a door 
for the employment of a large number of othora. By the 
regulations then framed, two battalions of Sepoys were 
formed into one regiment, to which tho same number 
of officers were posted as io a regiment in the King's 
army, and all took rank according to the date of 
their commissions, It was believed that tho inercased. 
number of European officers would add to the effi- 
ciency of the Native Army. But it was admitted, 
even by those who had been most active in working 
out the new scheme, that it did not develop all the 
good results with which it was believed to be laden, 
The little authority, the little dignity, which still 
clung to the position of the native officers was then 
altogether effaced by this now incursion of English 
gentlemen ;* and the discontent, which had been 
growing up in the minds of the soldiery, began then 
to bear bitter fruit, 

But this was not all, The new regulations, which 
so preatly improved the position of the Company's 
officers, and in no respect more than in, that of the 
pensions which they were then permitted to enjoy, 
held out great inducements to the older officers of the 
Company’s army to retire from active service, and to 
spend the remainder of their days at home. Many of 
the old commandants then prepared to leave the bal- 
talions over which they had so long exercised paternal 
authority, and io give up their places 10 siran- 
gers, Not only was there a change of men, but a 
change also of system, The English officer rose by 
seniority to command, The principle of selection 


# Th was alleged ta he an advan would obviate tho necessity of ever 
lage of the now syatem that tho in- sonding out a detachment ander 
aveased number of English oflleas native command. 
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1796 was abandoned, And men, who could seaveely cull 
for a glass of water in the language of the comtry, or 
define the difference between a Iindoo and a Ma- 
‘homedan, found themselves invested with vesponsi- 
[bilities which ought to have devolved only on men of 
‘large local experience and approved good judgment 
and temper. 

| the Mysore But the evil results of the change were not imme- 
aid Malnctte distoly apparent. The last years of the eighteenth, aud 
the first years of the nineteenth century were years of 
active Indian warfare. Inthe Mysore and in the Mah- 
ratta countries the Scpoy had constant work, mder 
great generals whom ho honoured and ‘trusted; he 
had strong faith in the destiny of the Company; and 
his pride was flattered by o succession of brillinut 
victories. But it is after such wars as those of ITarris, 
Lake, and Wellesley, when a season of stagnation 
“succeeds a protracted poriod of excitement, that the 
discipline of an army, whether in the Tast or in the 
West, is subjected to its severest trials. ° All tho 
physical and moral properties which have so long 
sustained it in high health and perfect officioncy then 
scem to collapse; and the soldicr, nerveless and 
languid, readily succumbs 10 the deteriorating in- 
fluences by which he is surrounded, And so it 
was with the Sepoy after those exhausting wars, Ie 
was in the state which, of all others, is most suscep- 
tible of deleterious impressions. And, unhappily, 
there was one especial source of annoyance and alarm 

, to invitate and disquiet him in the hour of pence, 
; Amidst the stern realities of active warfare, the Kuro- 
pean officer abjures the pedantries of the dvill-sergeant 
and the fopperics of the regimental tailor. IIe has no 
time for small things; no heart for trifles, It ty 
enough for him that his men ave in a contition to 
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fight batiles and to win them, But in Peaco he — 1808, 
sometimes shrivels into an Arbiter of Drill and Dress, 
and worries in time the best of soldiers into maleon- 
tents and mutincers. 

And so it was that, after the fierce excitement of 
the Mysore and Mahratta wars, there arose among our 
English officers an ardour for military improvement; 
and the Sepoy, who had endured for years, without a 
murmur, all kinds of hardships and privations, under 
ennvas and on the line of march, felt that life was less 
endurable in cantonments than it had been in the 
field, and was continually disturbing himself, in his 
matted hut, about the new things that wore being 
forced upon him, All sorts of novelties were bristling 
up in his path. IIe was to be drilled after a new 
Timglish fashion, Ile was to be dressed after a 
new English fashion, IIc was to be shaved after 
a new English fashion, Ife was not smart cnough 
for the Martincts who had taken him in hand to 
polish him. up into an English soldier. They were 
stripping him, indeed, of his distinctive Oriontal cha- 
racter; and it was not long before he began to sce in , 
these efforts to Anglicise Tihs something more than, 
the voxatious innovations and crude experiments of \ 
European military reform, 


4 


To these annoyances and vexations the Madras Mutiny of 
Army were especially subjected. Composed ns were its ree 
hattalions of men of different castes, and not in any 
way governed by caste principles, they weve held to be 
peculiarly accessible to innovation; and, little by 
little, all the old outward charactoristics of the native 
soldicr were effaced, and new things, upon the most 


approved European pattern, substituted in their place. 


\ 
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1905.6, At last the Sepoy, forbidden to wear the distinguish- 


ing marks of Caste on his forchead, stripped of his 
car-rings, to which, by tics alike of vanity and super- 
stition, he was fondly attached,* and ordered to shave 
himself according to a regulation cut,} was put into 
a stiff round hat, like a Pariah drummiecr’s, with a flat 
top, a leather cockade, and a standing feather. It was 
no longer called a “turband ;” it was a hat or cap; in 
the language of the natives, a ¢opi ; and a topt-eallah, 
or hat-wearer, was in their phrascology a synonym. 
for a Feringhee or Christian. 

The Sepoy is not logical, but he is credulous and 
suspicious. It was not difficult to persuade him that 
there were hidden meanings and occult designs int all 
this assimilation of the native soldier's dress to that of 
the European fighting-man, The new hat was not 
merely an emblem of Christianity, and therefore 
possessed of a grave moral significance, but materially, 
also, it was discovered to be an abomination. It was 
made in part of leather prepared from the skin of the 
unclean hog, or of the sacred cow, and. was, therefore, 
an offence and a desecration alike to Mahomedan and 
»Hindoo, The former had no distinguishing marks of 
caste to be rubbed off on parade with a dirty stick, but 
he venerated his beard anc his car-rings, and, under 
the force of contact and example, he had developed 
many strong generic resemblances to the caste- 
observing Hindoo, The Mahomedan of India differs 


* By the Mahomedan Sopoy tho 
ear-ring was often worn as a charm, 
It was given to lim af his birth, and 
dechented to some pation saint, 

t+ Sco the following, Para. 10, 
Seo, 11, Standing Orders of Madras 
Army: “Tb is ordered by tho Regu- 
latious that a native soldier shall not 
matk his faco to denote his caste, or 


wear car-tings when dveased in his 
uniform; and if is further direated, 
that at all paradas, and on all duties, 
groty soldicr of the battalion shall 
bo cloan-shaved on tho chin, If js 
divested, also, that uniformity shall, 
as fay as is practicable, bo preserved 
in regard to tho quantity and shapo 
of the hair on tho uppor lip.” 
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greatly in his habits and his feclings from tho Ma- 
homedan of Central Asia or Arabia; he accommo- 
dates himself, in some sort, to the usages of tho 
country, and being thus readily acclimatised, he 
strikes strong root in the soil. Christianity does not 
differ more than Mahomedanism, doctrinally or othi- 
cally, from the religion of the Hindoos; but in 
the one case there may he social fusion, in the 
other it is impossible. Even in the former instance, 
the fusion is imperfect, and there is in this partial 
assimilation of races one of the chief elements of our 
security in India. But the security slerived from this 
source is also imperfect; and circumstances may at 
any time, by an unfortunate coincidence, appeal to 
the ethnical resemblances and the common instincts 
of different nationalitics, in such a manner as to excite 
in both the same fears and to raiso the same aspira- 
tions, and so to cause all diversitics to be for a time 
forgotton, And such » coincidence appears now to 
have arisen. Different races, moved by the sense of 
a common danger, and voused by a common hope, 
forgot their differences, and combined against a 
common foc, 

And so it happened that in the spring of 1806, tho 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Sepoy in the Southern 
Peninsula of India were talking together, like caste- 
brothers, about their grievances, and weaving plots 
for their deliverance. It is partly by accident, partly 
by design, that such plots ripen in the spring. By 
accident, because relicved from cold-weather exercises, 
parades, ficld-days, and inspections, the soldier has 
more leisure to ruminate his wrongs, and more time 
to discuss them. By design, because the coming heats 
and rains paralyse the activities of the white man, and 
are great gain to the native mutineer, In April and 


1806, 


1606. 
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May the English officer secs little of his men; his 
visits to the Lines are few ; few are his appearance on 
parade. He is languid and prostrate. The morning 
and evening ride are as much as his energies can 
compass. The Sepoy then, disencumbered of dress 
and dismissed from drill, can afford io snatch some 
hours from sleep to listen to any strange stories, told 
by wandering mendicants, with the odour of sanctified 
filth about them, and to discuss the most incredible 
fables with all the gravity of settled belicf. There is 
always more or less of this vain talk. It amuses the 
Sepoy and for aawhile excites him with a visionary 
prospect of higher rank and better pay, under some 
new dispensation. But he is commonly content to 
regard this promised time as a far-off Hegira, and, as 
he turns himself round on his charpoy for another 
nap, he philosophically resolves in the mean while to 
eat the Company’s salt in peace, and to wait God's 
pleasure in quietude and patience. 

But there was at this time something more to excite 
the imagination of the Sepoy in Southern India than 
the ordinary vain talk of the Bazaars and the Lines, 


« The travelling fakeers were more busy with thetr in- 


ventions; the rumours which they carried from place 
to place were more ominous; the prophecies which 
they recited were more significant, of speedy fulfilment. 
There was more point in the grotesque performances 
of the puppet-shows— more meaning in tho rade 
ballads which were sung and the scraps of verse 
which were cited. Strange writings were dropped. by 
unseen hands, and strange placards posted on the 
walls, At all the large military stations in the 
Carnatic and in the Deccan there was an uneasy feol- 
ing as of something coming. There were manifold 
signs which seemed to indicate that the time to strike 
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had arrived, and so the Sepoy began to tnke stock of 2606, 
his grievances and to set before him all the benefits of 
change, 

The complaints of the Sepoy were many. If he 
were to pass his whole life in the' Company's service 
and do what he might, he could not rise higher than 
the rank of Soubahdar; there had been times when 
distinguished native soldiers had been appointed to 
high and lucrative commands, and had faithfully dono 
their duty ; but those times had passed, and, instead of 
being exalted, native officers were habitually degraded. 
A Sepoy on duty always presented qr carried arms to 
an English officer, but an English soldicr suffered a 
native officer to pass by without a salute. Even an 
‘English Sergeant commanded native officers of the 
highest rank. On parade, the English officers mado 
mistakes, used the wrong words of command, then 
threw the blame upon the Sepoys and reviled them, 
Even native officcrs, who had grown grey in the 
service, were publicly abused by Muropean striplings. 
On the line of march the native officers were com- 
pelled to live in the same tents with the common 
Sepoys, and had not, as in the armies of native 
potentates, clephants or palanquins assigned to them 
for their conveyance, how great socver the distance 
which they were obliged to traverse. And if they rode 
horses or ponies, purchased from their savings, the 
Kinglish officer frowned at them as upslarts, ‘The 
Sepoys of the Nizam and the Mahratta chicfs,” they 
said, “are better off than om Sonbahdars and 
Jomidars.” Then it was urged that the Company's: 
officers took the Sepoys vast distances from their 
hommes, where they died in strange places, and that 
their wives and children were left to beg their broad; 
that native Princes, when they conquered new 
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countries, gave grants of lands to distinguished 
soldiers, but that the Company only gave them sweet 
words; that the concubines of the English gentlemen 
were better paid than the native officers, and their 
grooms and grass-cutters better than the native 
soldiers; that the English officers could import into 
their Zenanas the most beautiful women in the 
country, whilst the natives hardly dared look at the 
slave-girls; and, to crown all, it was declared that 
General Arthur Wellesley had ordered his wounded 
Sepoys to be mercilessly shot to death. , 

Preposterous ag were some of the fables with which 
this bill of indictment was crusted over, there was 
doubtless beneath it a large substratum of truth. 
But the alleged grievances were, for the most part, 
chronic ailments which the Sepoy had been long 
enduring, and might have endured still longer, pa- 
tiently and silently, had they not culminated in 
the great outrage of the round hat, with its auxiliary 
vexations of the shorn beard, the effaced caste-marks, 
and the despoiled ear-rings. Then, if, was not diffi. 
cult to teach him that this aggregation of wrongs 
had become intolerable, and that the time had 
come for him to strike a blow in defence of his 
rights. And the teacher was not far distant, The 
great Mahomedan usurpation of Mysore had been 
overthrown, but the representatives of tho tsurper 
were still in the country. The fumily of the slain 
Sultan were living in the fort of Vellore, as the 
clients rather than the captives of the English, with 
abundant wealth at their command, and a numerous 
body of Mussulman atiendants. But generous as 
was the treatment they had received, and utterly at 
variance with their own manner of dealing with 
fallen enemies, they had not ccased to bowail the 
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loss of the sovereign power which had passed from 
their House, or to hate the conquerors who had 
unkinged them. In the Inxurious idleness of Vel- 
lore they dreamed of the recovery of their lost 
empire. There was but one way to the attainment 
of that cherished object, and that way was through 
the corruption of the Sepoy. The time was pro- 
pitious, and the work commenced. 

It ought not to have been easy work, but so it 
was, If there had been relations of confidence be- 
tween the English officer and the native soldicr, the 
corruption of the latter would have been a task of 
sore difficulty and danger; but those relations were 
not what they had been a few years before. It wag 
not that the officers themsclves had deteriorated, but 
that a new system had been introduced, which, greatly 
improying their state and prospects, and, it may be 
said, pormancntly increasing their efficiency as a 
body, still caused some temporary relaxation of the 
ties which bound them to the soldiery of the country, 
The new regulations of 1796, it has been said, opened 
out to the older generation of officers a door by which 
they might retire on advantageous terms from tho 
service, Some took their pensions at once; but a 
period of active warfare supervened, and many 
veloran ofliccrs waited for the restoration of peace 
to take advantage of the boon that was offered. 
They wont; and a now race of men, young and inex- 
perienced, took their places, And so, for a time, the 
Sepoy did not know his officer, nor the officer hig 
men; they met almost ay strangers on parade, aud | 
there was little or no communion between them. Tt , 
was a transition-period of most untoward. occurrence, 
swwhen so many other adverse influences were destroy- 
ing the discipline of the army; and, therefore, again 
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Tsay the hour was propitious, and the work of cor- 
ruption commenced, 

At the end of the first week of May, as Adjutant 
General Agnew was vising from his work, in tlie 
white heat of Fort St. George, there came tidings to 
his office of general disaffection among the native 
troops at Vellore. One battalion, at least, already had 
broken into open mutiny. Tho chief of the Madras 
army, Sir John Cradock, had retired for the even- 
ing to his garden-houso in the pleasant suburbs of 
Madras, so Agnety drove out to see him with the im- 
portant missive ip his hand. A few days afterwards, 
Cradock was posting to Vellore. Arrived there, he 
found that there had been no exaggeration in the 
reports which had been furnished to him, but that 
more judicious treatment at the ontsct might have 
allayed the excitement among the troops, and re- 
stored the confidence of the Sepoy. So said a Court 
of Inquiry; so said the Commander-in-Chich <A 
gontle sudorific, alutost insensibly expelling the pent- 
up humours, may suffice at the beginning, though’ 
only much blood-letting can cure at the end. But 
ailments of this kind, in the military body, seldom 
reveal themselves in their full significance watil the 
time for gentle treatment is past. When Cradock 
went to Vellore no mere explanations coukl repair 
thie mischief that had been donc, The mutinous 
troops were sent down to the Presidency, and others 
substituted for them. Military discipline was vindi- 
cated for the time by court-martial, and two of the 
ringleaders were sentenced to be—flogged. But the 
infection still clung to Vellore, The whole native 
garrison was tainted and corrupted. 

Nor was it a mere local epidemic, At other military 
stations in the Carnatic there was similar excitement, 
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Midnight meetings were being held in the Lines; 
oaths of secresy wore being administered to the 
Sepoys; threats of the most terrible vengeance wore 
fulminated against any one daring to betray them. 
The native officers took the lead, the men followed, 
some roused to feclings of resentment, others hnddling 
together like sheep, under the influence of a vague 
fear. In the bungalows of the English captains there 
was but small knowledge of what was passing in the 
Sepoys’ Lines, and if there had been more, diserction 
would probably have whispered that in such a case 
“silence is gold.” Tor when in the high places of: 
Government there is a general disinclination to believe 
in the existence of dange®, it is scarcely safe for men 
of lowlicr station to say or to do anything indicating 
suspicion and alarm. 

At Vellore, after the first immature demonstration, 
there was a lull; and the quictude had just the effect 
that it was intended to-lnve; it disarmed the sus- 
picion and suspended the vigilance of the English. 
The most obvious precautions wore neglected. Even 
the significant fact that the first open manifestation 
of disaffection had appeared under the shadow of the 
asylum of the Mysore Princes, had not suggested any 
special associations, or indicated the direction in which 
the watchful eye of the British Government should. 
be turned. Nothing was done to strengthen the Ku- 
vopean garrison of Vellore.* No pains were taken 
to cut off the ‘perilons intercourse which cxisted be- 


» Thal neither the Goyermment Prinees, No precautions seam to 


nor tho Commander-in-Chief enter- 
tained any sciions appichensions 
fiom the agitation having fist oc. 
amied 26 Vellore, ia obvious. ‘Tho 
baitillon that most opposed the in- 
novation was, imdeed, ordered to 
Macias, but nothing wag dieoted 
indicative of my jeulousy of the 


have been taken within the Forf, and 
notwithstanding tho discontent ma- 
nifosted by tho native troops, tho 
gataison was still Jefé with only four 
companies of Eyvopenns.?— Berry 
Close _to John Malcolm. Poonuh, 


Aug, 12, 1806, ALS, Correspondence, 


1808. 


1806, 
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tween the native soldiery and the occupants of the 
Palace. So the latter went about the Fort jeering 
the Sepoys, and telling them that they would soon . 
be made Christians to a man. The different parts 
of their uniform were curiously examined, amidst 
shrags and other expressive gestures, and significant 
“ Wah-wahs!” and vague hints that everything 
about them in some way portended Christianity. 
They looked at the Sepoy’s stock, and said, “What 
is this? It is leather! Well!” Then they would 
look at his pelt, and tell him that it made a cross 
on his breast, dnd at the little implements of his 
calling, the turnscrew and worm, suspended from it, 
and say that they also were designed to fix the Chris- 
tian’s cross tpon his person. But it was the round 
hat that most of all was the object of the taunts and 
warnings of the people from the Palace. “It only 
needed this,” they said, “to make you altogether a 
Feringhee. Take care, ov we shall soon all be made 
Christians—Bazaar-people, Ryots, every one will be 
compelled to wear the hat; and then the whole 
country will be ruined.” ‘Within the Fort, and out 
side the Fort, men of all kinds were talking about the 
forcible conversion to Christianity which threatened 
them; and everywhere the round hat was spoken of 
as the instrument by which the Caste of the Ilindoo 
was to be destroyed, and the faith of the Mussulman 
desecrated and demolished. 

But all this was little known to the officers of the 
Vellore garrison; or, if known, was little heeded. So 
unwilling, indeed, were they to believe that any 
danger was brewing, that a Sepoy who told his 
English officor that the regiments were on the eve of 
revolt was put in irons as a madman, Tho native 
officers declared that he deserved condign punish. 
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ment for blackening the faces of his corps, and they 1804. 


were readily believed. But the time soon came 
when the prophecy of evil was verilicd, and the pro- 
phet was exalted and rewarded. Deeply implicated as 
he was said to be in the plot—a traitor first to the 
Einglish, and then to his own people—his namo be- 
came an offence and an abomination to the Army, 
and the favour shown to him a source of the bitterest 
yesentment. ‘The disposition of the gentlemen of 
the Company's service,” they said, “and the nature 
of their government, make a thief happy, and an 
honest man afilicted."* ® 

On the 10th of July the mine suddenly exploded. 
Tt was remembered afterwards that on the preceding 
afternoon an unusual number of people had passed 
into the Fort, some mounted and some on foot, 
seemingly on no especial business; all with an inso- 
lent, braggart air, laughing and rollicking, making 
mimic battle among themselves, and otherwise ex- 
pressing & general expectancy of something coming. 
Tt was remembered, too, that on that evening there 
had been more than thé common tendency of the 
times to speak abusively of the English. The Adjutant 
of a Sepoy regiment had been called, to his face, 
by the vilest term of reproach contained in the lan- 
guage of the country.t Bub it lias heen doubted 
whether the day and hour of the outburst were those 
fixed for ihe development oft the plot. The con- 


Vellore, 
Tuly 10, 1800, 


* Tram a paper in, Tlindostauec, 
fiansmitted to Adjulant-Genor al Ag- 
now hom tho Ty deinbad Subsiliany 
Foree: “In tho affair at Vellore,” 
anid the Sepoys, “ when the mutiny 
fis, commanecd, ib was on account 
of Mustapha Beg; and the gentle 
men of the Company's Goveinmont 
havo bestowed upon him a roward of 
two thousand pagodas fiom the pub. 
lie treasury, with (he rank of Soubah- 


dav, ‘The same Mustapha Bog, Sepoy, 
was the man who gave tho signal for 
revolt fo the people at Velloe, and 
this tg {ho man whom the Company 
lieve distinguished by thei favour.” 

+ Unhappily ibis one of the fist 
woids which tho Wnglishman in 
India leans to speak, aud by which 
aang young officcis, whion displeased, 
habilually call Choir nptivo servants, 
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spizators, it is said, wore not ripe for action. Two or 
three days later, the first blow was to have been 
struck, but that a Jemadar, inflamed with’ strong 
drink, could not control the passionate haste within 
him, and he precipitated the collision which it was the 
policy of his party to defer.* Numbers thus suddenly 
roused to action were unprepared to play their parts ; 
and letters which had been written to disaffected 
polygars and others in Mysore had not yet been de- 
spatched. It was confidently believed that in a few 
days ten thousand faithful adherents of the Mouse of 
Tlyder would rally round the standard of the Mussul- 
man Princes. All'that was required of the Sepoys 
was, that they should hold Vellore for a week. At 
the end of that time it was believed that the whole 
country would be in the hands of the insurgents. 

The European garrison of Vellore, at this time, 
Tis Majesty's consisted only of four companies of a Line regiment. 
aah To fall suddenly, in the dead of the night, on all who 

might happen to be on guard, to overpower them by 
numbers, and then to mnrder the rest in their beds, 
was apparently an casy task» ‘Two hours after uid. 
night the work commenced. The sontvies were shot 
down, The soldiers on main guard were killed as 
they lay on their cots, and the white men in the 


1808, 


* In the private coirespondence 
of tho timo, it is staled that the day 
fixed for the outbreak was the 14th, 
It appened, however, in the’ evi- 
dence of the fist Commitiec of Tn. 
quuy assembled at Vellore, that it 
was agreed that the frst blow should 
ho struck fificen days alter tho 
Mysoro standard, prepmed in tho 
Palnce, was ready to he hoisted, and 
that thitteen days had then passed, 
The story of the diunken Jemadar 
appems in Madias Secict Letter, 
Sept, 30, 1806, It happened, toa, 
that the Ewopean officer command. 


ing the native guard fell sick, that 
the Soubahdar was also indisposad, 
and that Jemadar Cossim Khan, ona 
of the most active of tho mutincers, 
was eager to go tho grand rounds; 
aud it ts possible that Us avokdond 
helped to precipitate the orisis, On 
the other hand, it is to be observed 
thal Major Armstrong, wha had heen 
absent from Vellore, and Who 1Qe 
twned on the night of the 10th, was 
wane by people outside tho Hort 
noé to cntor, as something was about 
to happen, 
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hospital were ruthlessly butchered. There was then — 1800, 

a scenc of unexampled confusion, Ronsed from their 

beds by the unaccustomed sound of firing in the Fort, 

the English officers went out to learn the cause of the 
commotion, and many of them were shot down by the 
mutineers in the first bewilderment of surprise. The 

two senior officers of the garrison were among the 

first who fell. On the threshold of his house, Fan- 

court, who commanded the garrison, was warned, for 

dear life's sake, not to come out, but answering with 

the Englishman's favourite formula of “ Never mind,” 

he made for the Main Guard, and was shot with the 

“Fall int? on his lips. Of the survivors two or 

three made their way to the barracks, aud took com- 

mand of such of the Europeans as had escaped the 

first murderous onslaught of the Sepoys. But it was 

little that the most desperate resolution could do in 

this extremity to stem the continually increasing tide 

of furious hostility which threatened to overwhelm 

them, It was no mere military revolt.’ The inmates 

of tho Palace were fraternising with the Sepoys, From 

the apartments of the Princes*went forth food to re- 

fresh the «weary bodies of the insurgents, and vast 
promises to stimulate and sustain the energies of their 

minds. One of the Princes, the third son of Tippoo, Paincs Mole. 

+7) oodelecn, 

personally encouraged the leaders of the revolt. With 

his own hands he gave them the significant bhetal-nut, 
With his own lips he proclaimed the rewards to be 
lavished upon the restorers of the Mahomedan dynasty. 
And from his apartments a confidential servant was 
seen to bring the tiger-siriped standard of Mysore, 
which, amidst vociferous cries of “ Dheen! Dheen |” 
was hoisted above the walls of the Palace, But the 
funily of the Sultan were soon forgotten. There was 
no combination to aid their escape. The Sepoys at 


1806. 


Major Coats. 


The 19th 
Dingoons, 
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first gave themselves up to the work of massacre. Tho 
people from the Palace, following in their wake, 
gorged themselves with the plunder of the white men, 
and aided the mutineers without sharing their danger. 
After a time the Sepoys betook themselves also to 
plunder; and the common object was forgotten under 
the excitement of personal greed. The white women 
in the Fort were spared. The tender mercies of the 
wicked, with a refined cruelty, preserved them for a 
worse fate than death. The people from the Palace 
told the Sepoys not to kill them, as all the English 
would be destroyed, and the Moormen sight then 
take them for wives.* 

But whilst these terrible scenes were being on- 
acted, and the sons of Tippoo were swelling with 
the proud certainty of sceing the rule of the Sultan 
again established in Mysore, retribution swift and 
certain was overtaking the enterprise. An officer of 
the English regiment, who happened to be on duty 
outside the Fort, heard the firing, thoroughly appre- 
hended the crisis, and, through the darkness of the 
carly morning, made his way to Arcot, to carry 
thither the tidings of insurrection, aud to summon 
succours to the aid of the imporilled garrison. ‘There 
was a regiment of British Dragoons at Avcot, under 
the command of Colonel Gillespic. By seven o'clock 
Coats had told his story. Fifteen minutes afterwards, 
Gillespie, with a squadron of his regiment, was on his 
way to Vellore. The rest were saddling and mount- 
ing; the galloper-guns were being horsed and lim- 
bered; and a squadron of Native Cavalry was ve- 
sponding to the trumpet-call with as much alacrity 


* Tho massacro included fourteen ral officors nnd mon wounded, somo 
oficers and ninely~nino soldiers of the latter mortally, 
killed, There wore, moreover, seve- 
, 
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as the British Dragoons, The saving virtues of 
promptitude and preparation were never more con- 
spicuously manifested. A little vacillation, a little 
blundering, a little delay, the result of nothing being 
ready when wanted, and all might have been lost, 
Never had the sage precept of Ilyder Ali, that the 
Unglish should keep their white soldiers like hunting- 
leopards in cages, and slip thom suddenly and fiercely 
at the enemy, been wrought into practice with more 
terrible effect, than now against the followers and 
supporters of his descendants. 

Once under the walls of Vellore, Gillespie was 
eager to make his way into the Foft, that he might 
rally the remnant of the European garrison and 
secure the safe admission of his men, The outer 
gates were open, but the last was closed, and in pos- 
session of the enemy. Thore was no hope of forcing 
it without the aid of the guns. But these were now 
rapidly approaching. There were good officers with 
the reliving force, to hom the conduct of oxternal 
operations might be safely entrusted; and Gillespie 
longed to find himself with the people whom he had 
come to save, So, whilst preparations were being 
made for tho attack, he determined io ascend alone 
the walls of the Fort. In default of ladders, the men 
of the 69th let down a rope, and, amidst the shouts 
of the delighted Europeans, he was drawn up, un- 
hurt, to the crest of the ramparts, and took command 
of the survivors of the unhappy force. Quickly 
forming at the word of command, they came down 
cagerly lo the charge, and, cheered by the welcome 
sound of the guns, which wore now clamouring for 
admission, and not to be denied, they kept the muti- 
neers at a distance till the gates were forced; and 
then. the cavalry streamed in, and victory was casy. 


1806. 


1806, 
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The retribution was terrible, and just. Hundreds fell 
beneath the sabres of the Dragoons and of the native 
horsemen, who emulated the ardour of their European 
comrades. Hundreds escaped over the walls of the 
Fort, or threw down their aris and cried for mercy. 
But the excited troopers, who had scen Tippoo’s 
tiger-standard floating over the citadel of Vellore, 
could not, after that hot morning-ride, believe that 
they had done their work until they had destroyed 
the “cubs.” They were cager to be led into the 
Palace, and there to inflict condign punishment on 
those whom they believed to be the real instigators 
of the butchery of their countrymen. Tor a moment 
there was a doubt in Gillespie's mind; but an appeal 
from Colonel Marriott, in whose charge was the 
Mysore family, removed it; and he put forth a re- 
straining hand. He would not soil his victory with 
any cruel reprisals. The members of Tippoo's funily 
were now at his mercy, and the mercy which he 
showed them was that which the Christian soldier 
ae to rain down upon the fallen and the help- 
ess, * 


* Tor all the facts given in tho 
text, I havo the authority of a mass 
of official, semi-official, and private 
contemporary correspondences, which 
T have very carefully collated. In 
doing s0, L have been compelled to 
reject some personal incidents which 
have hitherto generally formed part 
of tho narrative of the ‘Massacre 
of Vellore? but which, however 
serviceable they may be for purposes 
of effective historical writing, are, L 
am sorry to say, ab best apocryphal, 
Té has beon said that the oflear who 
carried the tidings to Arcot eseapcd 
through a sally-port, and swam tho 
ditch of {he Fort so famous for the 
number and size of its alligutors, 
Sober official correspondence states 


that Major'Coats, who was benvor of 
the nows, was outside tho ort tb tie 
time of tho outbreak, It is vory 
generally stated, foo, that when 
illospic wished to enter tho Mort in 
advance of his mon, a3 thore wero no 
laddors and no ropes, tho survivors 
of the 9th fastened their belts to.’ 
gether, and thus drew him up the 
walls. But I have before me two 
letlers, signed “ R. Gillespio,” which 
slato that ho was drawn up by 
rope, Among tho flotilious mol 
dents of the muting may ho mon 
tioned the whole of the stories which 
fell of the foul murder of English 
women, and the braining of fltto 
children beforo their mothers’ eyes, 
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But the storm had not expended itself in this fierce 
convulsion. Taught by so stern a lesson, the Go- 
vernment resolved that “all orders which might be 
liable to the objection of affecting the usages of the 
troops,” should be abandoned. But the obnoxious 
hats might have been burnt before the eyes of the 
troops, and the caste-marks and eax-rings restored on 
parade, in the presence of the Governor, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and all the magnates of the land; 
and still a return to quietude and contentment might 
have been far distant. Individual causes of anger 
and bitterness might be removéd, bug still there would 
remain, together with the mistrust they had cngen- 
dered, all the vague anxieties on the one side, and the 
indefinite expectations on the other, which designing 
men had excited in the minds of the soldicry.* Re- 
bellion lad been crushed for a time at its Tead- 
Quarters. The British flag floated again over Vel- 
lore; but there were other strong posts, which it had. 
been intended to seize, and efforts might yet be made 
to establish revolt in other parts of the Southern 
Peninsula. 

Nor was it only in Mysore and the Carnatic that tyderabad, 
the spirit of disaffection was rife. In the Deccan, 
also, it was manifesting itself in a manner which, for 
a while, created scrious alarm. At Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam’s dominions, there was a high 
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* ©The subyorsion of tho British 
Empire in India by foreign invasion 
and domestic revoll, scoms to have 
been tho common theme of discourse 
all over the country, and opinions 
have gonerally provailed that such a 
revolution was neither an enterprise 
of great difloulty, nor that the nc- 
complishment of it was far distant, 
eee A mosh oxtraordinary ad 


unaccountable impression has been 
made upon the Scpoys, which has 
heen fomented by prophecies and 
prediclions inducing a belief that 
wonderful changes are about to taka 
lace, and that the Europeans aro to 
po expelled from Indin.*—CGeneray 
Tlay Aacdowall, Nundydroog, Oct, 
Bl, DLS. Correspondence. 
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1808. tide of excitement. It was apprehended that the 
native troops of the Subsidiary Force, encouraged 
and aided by some of the chief people of this Maho- 
medan State, if not by the Nizam himself, would 
break out into revolt. They were wrought upon by 
nearly the same influences as had destroyed tho 
loyalty of the troops in Mysore, with some peculiar 
ageravations of their own. A new commanding 

Colonel Mox- officer had recently been placed over them—a smart 
sears disciplinavian of the most approved European pattern. 
They had been worricd and alarmed before his ar- 
rival, Montresor's appearance soon made matters 
worse. Knowing little ov nothing of the habits and 
feclings of the people of the country, he enforced 
the new orders with more than common strictness, 
and supplemented them with some obnoxious regula- 
tions of his own. An order had been issued just 
before his arrival forbidding the Sepoy to leave his 
Guard and to divest himself of his uniform during 
his period of duty; and now the new English com- 
mandant prohibited the beating of taum-taums in the 
bazaars. It was not seen that these prohibitions were, 
in effect, orders that the Hindoo Sepoy should take no 
sustenance on duty, and that there should be no mar- 
riage and no funeral processions. Whien the disco- 
very was made, the new local regulations wero re- 
seinded ; but it was not possible to rescind the mis- 
chief that was done. There was a profound convic- 
tion among the Sepoys that it was the intention of 
the English to destroy their caste, to break down 
their religion, and forcibly to convert them to Chris 
tianity. And all through the long straggling lines of 
Hyderabad there was o continual buzz of alarm, and 
the Sepoys were asking each other if they had heard 
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how the English General, Wemyss Sahib, at Colombo, 
had marched his native soldiers to Church,* 

That the fecling of mingled fear and resentment, 
which had taken possession of the minds of the sol- 
diery, was much fomented by emissarics from the 
city of Hyderabad, is not to be doubted. Many lead- 
ing men, discontented and desperate, at all times 
prone to intrigue and ripe for rebellion, looked 
eagerly for a crisis out' of which might have come 
some profit to themselves. It is probable that they 
were in communication with dependents of the House 
of Tippoo. It is certain that they, fostered the re- 
sentments and stimulated the ambition of the native 
officers, and that a programme of action had been 
agreed upon, of which murder and massacre were the 
preludet But happily the Nizam and his minister, 
Meer Allum—the one in word, the other in spirit— 
were truc to the English alliance. Wisely, in that 
conjuncture, did Sydenham confide all his troubles 
to them. It is a sad necessity to be compelled to 
communicate to a native Princo the belicf of the 
English Government that their troops are not to be 
trusted. But concealment in such a case is impos- 
sible, and any attempt to disguise the truth helps 


* “Tt is astonishing how strong that “the native troops had been 
and how general the impression was invited to desert their colours, to 
of a systematic design to enforce the bieak out in pant mutiny, and to 
conversion of tho Sepoys to Chiis- murder their officers, It was in- 
tianity, ‘The mon here heard, and tonded that a commotion should have 
talked of tho late anival of some taken placo in the city at the moment 


clergymen from England, and of the of the insurrection in cantonments ; 
story of General Wemyss marching 
ihe Sepoys to aliurch at, Colombo. 
Cuptain Thomas Sydenham (Resident 
at Tyderabad) to Afr, Edmonstone, 
July 27, 1806. ALS. Correspondence. 

‘f Captain ‘Sydenham wrote thnt, 
from the best Information Ite could 
obtain at Iyderabad, it appeared 


that Meer Allum, and all those in 
the interests of the Bnglish, were to 
he destioyed; that tho Sonbahdar 
Nizam) was to be confined, and 

‘eridoom Jah cither made Dowan or 
placed on tho musnud, as ciroum- 
stances might suggest.”—8, Cur 
respondence, 


1800, 
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1805. others to exaggerate and to distort il. ‘The Nizun 
knew all that had been going on, perhaps before the 
British Resident lad even a suspicion of il, Mager 
for his support, and willing to raise the standard of 
revolt in his name, the conspirators had conveyed to 
him a written paper signifying their wishes. THe did 
not answer it. Ie did not give it to the Resident. 
He simply waited and did nothing. It was not in 
the nature of the man to do more. He knew the 
power of the English; but he secretly hated them, 
and naturally shrank from opposing or betraying a 
cause which appasled to him in the name of his reli- 
gion, Perhaps it is hardly fair to expect from a 
native Prince, under such conflicting circumstances, 
more than this negative support. 

The fecling among the native troops was so strong, 
the danger appeared to be so imminent, that Mon- 
tresor was besought by some old Sepoy officers not 
to enforce the obnoxious regulations. But he replied 
that he had been selected for that especial command 
as a fitting agent for their enforcement, and how could 
he turn his back upon his duty? But when tidings 
of the massacre at Vellore reached [lyderabad, he 
saw at onco that concession must be made Lo the pre- 
judices of the Sepoy, and the orders were revoked in 

July 22,1806, anticipation of instructions from the Madras Govern- 
mont, Still the troops were not satisfied, Taving 
gained one victory they determined to attempt an- 
other. So they fell back upon the old. grievanca of 
the leather stock, and the men of some of the batta- 
lions, encouraged by their native officers, were seen 
disencumbering themselves of this article of their 
uniform on parade, and casting it contemptuously on 
the ground. A display of vigour at the right timo 
crushed the mutiny ere it was matured. On the 
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14th of August, the troops at [yderabad wore or- — 1800. 
dered under arms. The English regiment was TM's 38d 
posted near the park of artillery, and the cavalry Beer. 
were drawn up en potence on both flanks, Then four 
Soubahdars of Native Infantry, who were believed to 
be the ringleaders in the mutinous movement, were 
called to the front and marched off under a guard of 
thirty Europeans and a company of Sepoys, Under 
this escort they were sent to Masulipatam. This 
movement had the best possible effect both in the 
cantonment and. the city. Mutiny was awe-struck ; 
sedition was paralysed; conciliatory cxplanations 
and addresses, which had before failed, were now 
crowned with success, and early in the following 
month Sydenham wrote from [Lyderabad that every- 
thing was “ perfectly tranquil, both in the city and 
the cantonments.” “The Sepoys,” it added, “ap- 
pear chicerful and contented, and the Government 
goes on with considerable vigour and regularity.” 

But cre long the anxicties of the Government 
again turned towards the old quarter, Tt was clear 
that, in the former domains of the Sultan, the fire, 
though suppressed for a time, had not been extin- 
guished, At Nundydroog, in the heart of the Nundydroog. 
Mysore territory, there had been symptoms of un- 
easiness from the commencement of the year, The 
native troops were few; but the fortress, built upon 
a high scarped rock, was one of uncommon strength, 
and, well defended, might have defied attack, In 
itself, therefore, a coveted possession for the rebel 
force, it was vendered doubly important by its 
position. for it was within a night's march of 
the great slation of Bangalore, and the mutincors 
from that post would have flockerl to ib as a 
rallying-point and a stronghold, admirably suited 
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1806, for the Head-Quarters of Rebellion.* The influcnces, 
therefore, of which I have spoken—the fakeors, the 
conjurors,.the puppet-showmen, the propagators of 
strange prophecies—were more than commonly opora- 
tive in that direction, and had success attended tho 
first outbreak at Vellore, the Nundydroog garrison 
would then have turned upon their officers, hoisted 
the rebel flag on the walls of the Fort, and displayed 
signals which might havo been scen at Bangalore. 
But a season of suspended activity naturally followed 
this failure; and it was not until the month of Oc- 
tober that they ,ventured to resolve on any open 
demonstration, Then the Mahomedan and IIindco 
Sepoys feasted together, bound themselves by solemn 
engagements to act as brethren in a common cause, 
and swore that they would rise against and massacre 
their English officers. 

Oclober 18, ‘The day and the hour of the butchery were fixed. 
‘The native soldiery had quietly sent their families out 

of the Fort, and otherwise prepared for the struggle. 

Two hours before midnight on the 18th of October 

the Sepoys were to have rushed upon their Mnglish 

officers, and not left » white man living in the place. 

pt Baynes. But about eight o’clock on that evening an English 
officer galloped up to tho house of the Commandant 
Cuppage, and told him that no time was to be lost; 

that the Sepoys were on the point of rising, and that 


* Mark Wilks wrolo to Barry themselves a strong post on whielt 
Close, with reforence to this move- to assemble in force, Cuppago’s 
ment at Nundydioog: “T do not ganison, though small, may have 
Know what to make of all this; men ind it in view 1o seize on Nundy- 
who had any great combination in droog. Possessed of this stiong post, 
view could sca cal have any design the conspirators would havo probably 
to act on so small a sealo.”” But assombled upon it in forea, and pro- 
Bay Closo, taking a mote compre- ceded to act against us openly. 
hensive view, ieplied: “The great AGS. Correspondence, 
object of tho Insmgonts at Volloro + Colonel Cuppagoto Barry Close, 
seems to have been to seoure to —JAAS, Correspondence, 
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means of safety must at once be'sought. Scarce had 1806, 
the story been told, when an old and distinguished. 
native officer came breathless with the same intelli- 
gence, There was no room for doubt; no time for 
delay. An express, calling for reinforcements, was 
despatched to Bangalore; and the officers, selecting 
one of their houses in the Pagoda-square, which 
seemed best adapted to purposes of defence, took post 
together and waited the issue. The night passed 
without an attack; and on the morrow afternoon 
safety came in the shape of a squadron of Dragoons 
from Bangalore. Colonel Davis had received the 
tidings soon after daybreak, and by three o'clock his 
troopers were clattering into Nundydroog. 

November came, and with it came new troubles. Pallamecttah 
Far down the coast, not many leagues removed from 
the soufhernmost part of the Peninsula, lics the station 
of Pallamcottah. There Major Welsh, with six Euro- 
pean officers under him, commanded a Sepoy battalion, 
in which inany relatives of the mutincers cut up at 
Vellore were brooding over their loss of kindred, 
Towards the end of the third week of the month, it 
was believed that the Mahomedan Sepoys were about 
to rise and to massacre all the Europeans in the place. 
The story ran that, rejecting with contempt the idea 
of banding themselves with the Hindoos, they had 
met at a mosque and concerted their murderous plang. 
Some buildings were to be fired in the cantonment to 
draw the English officers from their homes. In the 
confusion, the whole were to be slain, the Foré was to 
be seized, and the rebel flag hoisted on the ramparts, 
Scenting the plot, a Malabar-man went to the mosque 
in disguise, and carried tidings of it to the English 
Commandant. The danger appeared to be imminent, 
and Welsh at once took his measures to avert it, 
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Whatever may have been the judgment and discretion 
of the man, his courage and determination were 
conspicuous; and his comrades were of the same 
temper. Assuming the bold, intrepid front, which 
has so often been known to overawo multitudes, this 
little handful of undaunted Englishmen scized and 
confined thirtcen native officers, and turned five 
hundred Mussulman Sepoys out of the Fort. That 
they were able to accomplish this, even with the sup- 
port of the Hindoos, was declared to-be a proof that 
no desperate measures had really been designed. But 
the premature explosion of a plot of this kind always 
creates a panic. In a state of fear and surprise, men 
are not capable of reasoning. There is a vague im- 
pression that boldness presages power ; that there is 
something behind the imposing front. A single man 
has ere now routed a whole garrison. I am not sure, 
therefore, that there was no danger, because it*was so 
easily trodden out. 

Two days afterwards Colonel Dyce, who com- 
manded the district of Tinnivelly, threw himself . 
into Pallamcottah ; assembled the Hindoo troops; 
told them that he had come there to maintain the 
authority of the Company, or to die in the defence of 
the colours which he had sworn to protect. He then 
called upon those who were of the same mind to ap- 
proach the British flag for the same purpose, but if 
not, to depart in peace. They went up and took the 
oath to a man, presented arms to the colours, gave 
three unbidden cheors in earnest of their unshaken 
loyalty, and fell in as on a muster-parade. 

On the first appearance of danger, Welsh had 


' despatched a letter by a country-boat to Ceylon, call- 


ing for European troops, and the call was responded 
to with an alacrity beyond all praise. But so effec. 
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tual were the measures which had been already 
adopted, or so little of real danger had there been, 
that when the succour which had been sent for 
arrived from Trichinopoly, the alarm had passed, 
and the work was done. 

Told as I have told this story—a simple recital of 
facts, as written down in contemporary correspondence 
— it would appear to afford an instructive example of 
the virtue of promptitude and vigour, But this is not 
the only lesson to be learnt from it. It is more in- 
structive still to note that Major Welsh was severely 
condemned as an alarmist, the tendency of whose 
precipitate action was to destroy confidence and to 
create irritation. Another officer,* who, apprehend. 
ing danger, had disarmed his regiment as a precau- 
tion, was denounced with still greater vehemence.f 
Apprchensions of this kind were described as “dis. 
graceful and groundless panics ;” and political officers 
chuckled to think that it was proposed at Madras to 
remove from their commands and to bring to Courts. 


Martial the officers who had considered it their duty ' 


not to wait to be attacked. [ With these lessons before 


* Licutenant-Colonal Grant, 

tT 1 Mnd this fact recorded in the 
correspondence of the day with threo 
notes of oxolamation: * With rogard 
4o Colonel Grant,” wrota Major 
Wilks from Mysore, “it appears 
that he disarmed his {roope simply 
as a measure of precaution!!! Whe- 
thor we are in danger from our own 
misconduct, or from worse causcs, 
the danger is great. . « . Tconaludo 
that Chalmers will be sent to super- 
sedo Grant, nnd Vesey to Pallamcot- 
tah, and my best hope is that there 
will bo found sufficient grounds for 
turning Welsh and Grant out of the 
seryioc, but this will not restore the 
confidence of the Sepoys.”?— ALS, 
Correspondence. Grant’s condnet was 
at oned repudiated in a general order, 


and he and Welsh ordered for Court. 
Martial, Both were honowrably ag 
quitted, 

£ Many years after tho ocourrenea 
of theso events, Major, then Colonol 
Welsh, published two volumes of 
Military Reminiscences. “Muning to 
these for some account of tho alfnir 
at Pallameotlah, I was disappointed 
to find only tho following ‘scanty 
notico of it: “Towards the end of 
the year an event took place, which, 
although injurious to my own pros. 

cots and fortuno, undor tha signal 
essing of Providence torminated 
fortunately. ‘ime has now spread 
his oblivious wings over the whole 
oceurtenco, and 1 will not attempt 
to remove the veil,” 


R 
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Wallajaha- 
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us, we cannot wonder that men, in such conjunctures, 
should hesitate to strike the blow which any one may 
declare uncalled-for, and the wisdom of which no one 
can prove—should pause to consider whether they are 
more likely to develop the evil by an assertion of 
strength, or to encourage its growth by the fechleness 
of inaction.* 

Butit was plain that, whatsoever might be the wiscst 
course in such a conjuncture, the Government of Lord 
William Bentinck was all in favour of the milder and 
more sedative mode of treatment. In remarkable 
contrast to the manner in which the symptoms of 
coming mutiny were grappled with ot Pallamcottah 
stands the story of Wallajahabad. Some of the carliest 
signs of disaffection, on the score of the turban, had 
manifested themselves at that place; and Gillespie, 
with his dragoons, had been despatched thither at 
the end of July, not without a murmur of discontent 
at the thought of his “poor hard-worked fellows” 
being sent to counteract what appeared to him a 
doubtful danger, It was believed, however, that 
the uneasiness had passed away, and for some 
months there had been apparent tranquillity. But 
in November the alarm began to revive; and a 


sevoicet censtio, as well ag respon. 
officer at that time wes thus de- sible for his own and tho lives of his 
soribed by a contempormy writer, in Turopean officors, On tho contrary, 
apassage which T have chanced upon if ho took precautionary mensiues 


* The difloulties of the English 


since the above was written: “1! 
massacre at Velloro had natuially 
crealed a great dégrec of mistiuat 
between the Emopean officers and 
the Sopoys thoughout the Army ; 
and tho indecision of mensures at 
Head-Quarts seemed futher to 
strengthen this mishust. If an 
officer took xe piecautionay mea- 
autres ou receiving information of an 
intended plot, he was hable to the 


ho ho was accused of orcating unneces. 


sary distrust; and equally censured 
for being prematuro md ‘not, allow. 
ing the mutiny to go ov till satis. 
factorily proved, when it would lava 
heen too lato to prevont.’——S¢ in. 
tures on the present Government of 
Inthe, $e. In a Letler fiom an Ofierr 
resident ou the spot. Tichinopoly, 
1807; Loudon, 1808, 
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detniled statement of various indications of a coming 
outbreak, drawn up by Major ITazlewood, was sent to 
the authorities, On the morning of the 2nd of De. 
comber the members of the Madras Government met 
in Council. * Unzlewood’s statement wag laid before 
them and gravely discussed; but with no definite 
result, The Council broke up without a decision, but 
only to mect again, refreshed by the sca-breeze and 
the evening ride, Then it was resolved that a discreet 
officer, in the confidence of Government, should be 
sent to Wallajahabad to inquire into and report on 
the state of affairs; and on the same cvening Colonel 
Munro, the Quartermaster-General, reccived his in- 
structions, and prepared to depart. The event ap- 
peared to justify this cautious line of action; but 
ono shudders to think what might have happened at 
Wallajahabad whilst Government were deliberating 
over, written statements of danger, and drafting in- 
structions for a Stafl-officer in the Couucil-Chamber 
of Madras, oe 

Six months had now passed sinco tho Madras Go- 
vernment had been made acquainted with the state 


1804, 


Deo,, 1806, 


of feeling in the Native Army, and undetstood:that a - 


vague apprehension of the dosiruction of caste and of 
“forcible conversion to Christianity” lad been one 
of the chicf causes of the prevailing disquietude, 
The obnoxious regulations had been abandoned, but 
this was a concession obviously extorted from fear ; 
and nothing had yet been done ‘to reassure the 
minds of the soldiery by « kindly paternal address 
to them from the fountain-head of the loéal Govern- 
ment, But at last Bentinck and his colleagues 
awoke to a sense of the plain and palpable duty 
which lay before them; and at this Council of the 
Qnd of December a Proclamation was agreed upon, 
R 2 


1808. 
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and on the following day issued, which, translated 
into the Hindostanee, the Tamul, and Telegoo dia- 
lects, was sent to every native battalion in the Army, 
with orders to commanding officers to make its con- 
tents known to every native officer and Sepoy under 
their command. After adverting to the extraordinary 
agitation that had for some time prevailed in the 
Coast Army, and the reports spread for malicious 
purposes, by persons of evil intention, that it was the 
design of the British Government to convert the 
troops by forcible means to Christianity, the Procla- 
uation proceeded.to declare that the constant kind- 
ness and liberality at all times shown to the Sepoy 
should convince him of the happiness of his situation, 
“ oveater than what the troops of any other part of 
the world enjoy,” and induce him to retwn to the 
good conduct for which he had been distinguished in 
the days of Lawrence and Coote, and “ other, re- 
nowned heroes.” If they would not, they would 
learn that the British Government “is not less pro- 
pared to punish the guilty than to protect and dis- 
tinguish thoge who ave deserving of its favonr.” But 
this was something more than the truth. The British 
Government did not show itself, in this conjuncture, 
to be “prepared to punish the guilty” in a mannor 
proportionate to the measure of their offences, Lord 
William Bentinck and his Councillors were all for 
clemency, Sir John Cradock counselled the adoption 
of more vigorous punitory measures, and the Supreme 
Government were disposed to support the military 
chief, Something of a compromise then ensued, the 
result of which was a very moderate instalment of the 
retribution which was jusily due. A few only of the 
most guilty of the murderers were oxcented ; whilst 
others, clearly convicted of taking part in the sangui- 
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nary revolt, were merely dismissed the service. And 1806, 
if it had not been for the overruling authority of the 
Government at Calentta—that is, of Sir George 
Barlow, with Mr. Edmonstone at his elbow*—the 
numbers of the assassin-battalions would not have 
been erased from the Army List. But penal measures 
did not end here, The higher tribunals of the Home 
Government condemned the chicf authorities of ! 
Madras, and, justly or unjustly, the Governor, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Adjutant-General, were 
summarily removed from office. 

The mutiny dicd out with the old year; the active 1807. 
danger was passed; but it left behind it a flood Alleged . 

: f : ‘ + causes of tle 
of bitter controversy which did not readily subside. Revolt, 
‘What was the cause of the revolt? Whose fault was 
it? Was it a mere military mutiny, the growth of 
internal irritation, or was it a political movement 
fomented by agitators from without? THe contro- 
versialists on both sides were partly wrong and partly 
right—wrong in their denials, right in their assertions. 

It is dificult in such a case to put together in propor 
sequonce all the links of a great chain of events ter- 
minating even in an incident of yesterday, go little do 
we know of what is stirring in the occult heart of 
native society. After a lapse of half o century it is 
impossible, Thore is ofton in the Simultancous, the 
Ooincidental, an apparent uniformity of tendency, 
which simulates design, but which, so far as human 
agency is concemed, is wholly fortuitous. We see 


#* Many yons allerwards, Sir foimod at Vollore.” “Tlis wise and 
Goorgo Barlow giacelully acknow- steady counsel,” added Barlow, “af 
ledged Lhe valuable assistance which, forded me important aid and support 
in this conjuncture, Mr. Hdmonstone in carrying into olfect the measures 
had rendered to him, saymg that his necessary for counteracting the im- 
“unshaken fimness and resolution pressions made by thas alarming 
in times of internal diflioulty and evont, which threatened the most 
danger”? oro signally Qisplayed sorious consequences to the seourity 
on the discovery of the conspiiacy of our power,”—24S. Documents, 


se 
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this in the commonest concerns of life, We see it 
in events affecting mightily the destinies of empires. 
Under a pressure of concurrent annoyances and 
vexations, men often cry out that there is a con- 
spiracy against them, and the historical inquirer 
often sees a conspiracy when in reality there is only 
acoincidence. A great disaster, like the massacre at 
Vellore, acts like iodine upon hidden writings in rice- 
water, Suddenly is proclaimed to us in all its signifi- 
cance what has long been written down on the page 
of the Past, but which, for want of the revealing agent, 
has hitherto lain illegibly before us. Doubtless, 
many hidden things were disclosed to us at this time ; 
but whether they were peculiar to the crisis or of a 
normal chavacter, at any period discernible, had we 
taken proper steps to develop them, was matter of 
grave dispute. The political officers, headed by Mark 
Wilks, the historian of Southern India, who was then 
vepresenting British interests in Mysore, laughed to 
scorn the discoveries of the military officers, and 
said that the things which they spoke of as so por- 
tentous were in reality only phenomena of every-day 
appearance, familiar to men acquainted with the fecl- 
ings and habits of the people. He dérided all that 
had been said about seditious conversations in tha 
Bazaars and the Lines, the wild prophecies and mys- 
terious hints of wandering Fakeers, and the sugges 
tive devices of the puppct-shows.* There wag nothing 
in all this, he contended, of an exceptional chavacter, 
to be regarded as the harbingers of mutiny and mas- 
sacre, And his arguments culminated in the chuckling 
assertion that the military authorities had discovered 


* There wore two subjects which of tho French over the English, tho 
the Kootpootles.Wallahs extremely one intended 10 excite hatred, the 
Gclighted to ilustrate—the degiada- olher conlompl, in the minds of the 
ton of tho Mogul, and the victories spectators, 
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a cabalistic document of a most treasonable character, 
which appeared to their excited imaginations to be a 
plan for partitioning the territory to be wrested from 
the English, but which, in reality, was nothing more 
portentous than the scribblement of the Dervish Bazee, 
or “royal game of goose.” 

With equal confidence on the other hand, the mili- 
tary authoritics protested that the new regulations 
had nothing to do with the mutiny—that it was alto- 
gether a political movement. ‘The new cap, they 
said, had been accepted and worn by the Sepoys. 
Three representative men, types of, the principal na- 
tionalities composing the Coast Army, had signified 
their satisfaction with the new head-dress, and one or 
two regiments en masse had been paraded in it with- 
outa murmur. The fact, they alleged, was that the 
movement had emanated solely from the deposed 
family of Tippoo Sultan; that its object was to re- 
store, in the first instance, the Mahomedan dynasty 
in Southern India, and eventually to recover the 
imperial throne for the Mogul. If proper precautions 
had becn taken by Government —if Tippoo’s family, 
cager for a taste of blood, had not been left to disport 
themselves at willin Vellore—if they had not been 
gorged with money, and attended by countless Mus- 
sulman followers eager to recover the posts and the pri- 
vileges which they had lost, there would, said the mili- 
tary leaders, have been no massacre and no mutiny, 
and, some said, not even a murmur of discontent. 
But the military critic was as wrong as the political, 
and for the same reason. Each was blinded by pro- 
fessional interests and professional prejudices. Mach 
argued in self-defence. The truth, as it commonly 
does in such cases, lay midway between the two 
extremes. But for the intrigues of Tippoo’s family 
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there would have been no outbreak at that time, and 
but for the new military regulations they might have 
intrigued in vain. It so happened that the political 
and military influences were adverse to us at the 
game moment, and that from the conjuncture arose 
the event known in history as the Massacre of 
Vellore, but which was in reality a much more 
extensive military combination, prevented only by 
repeated local failures from swelling into the dimen- 
sions of a general revolt of the Coast Army. : 

Nor is it to be forgotten that there was a third 
party, which attyibuted the calamity less to political 
and to military-causes than to the general uneasiness, 
which had taken possession of the native mind in con- 
sequence of the supposed activity of Christian mis- 
sionaries and of certain “missionary chaplains,” The 
dread of a general destruction of Caste and forcible 
conversion to Christianity was not confined to the 
Sepoys. The most preposterous stories were current 
in the Bazaars. Among other wild fables, which took 
firm hold of the popular mind, was one to the effect 
that the Company's officers had collected all the 
newly-manufactured salt, had divided it into two 
great heaps, and over one had sprinkled the blood of 
hogs, and over the other the blood of cows; that 
they had then sont it to be sold throughout the 
country for the pollution and the desecration of 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, that all might be brought 
to one caste and to one religion like the English. 
When this absurd story was civculated, somo ccased 
altogether to eat salt, and some purchased, at high 
price, and carefully stored away, supplies of the neces- 
sary article, guarantecd to have been in the Bazanve, 
before the atrocious act of the Foringhces had been 
committed. Another story was that the Collector of 
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Pa) ; 

Trincomalee had, under thé orders of Government, 
laid the foundation of a Christian Church in his dis- 
trict close to the great Pagoda of the Hjndoos; that 
he had collected all the stone-cutters and builders in 
the neighbourhood ; that he was taxing every house- 
hold for the payment of the cost of the building; 
that he had forbidden all ingress to the Pagoda, and 
all worshipping of idols; and that to all complaints 
on the subject he had replied that there was nothing 
extraordinary in what he was doing, as Government 
had ordered a similar building to be erected in every 
town and every village in the coyntry. In India, 
stories of this kind are readily believed. The grosser 
the lie the more eagerly it is devoured.* They are 
circulated by designing persons with a certainty that 
they will not be lost, That the excitement of religious 
alarm was the principal means by which the cnemics 
of the British Government hoped to accomplish their 
objects is certain ; butif there had not been a foregone 
determination to excite this alarm, nothing in the 
actual progress of Christianity at that time would 
have done it. A comparison, indeed, betWeen the re- 
ligious status of the English in India and the wild 
stories of forcible conversion, which were then cireu- 
sible despatch, It happened that 
tho dend body of n native without a 


hoard was found near the Residenoy, 
and that a drunken Enropenn attil. 


* Not immediately iustrating this 
polut of inquiry, but even more pre- 
posterous in itsolf than the ramos 
cited in the toxt, was a story which 


was circulated al Ilyderabad, 1b 
was stated that an oracle in a neigh- 
houring Pagoda had declared that 
there was considerable treasure ab 
the bottom of a well in tho European 
barracks, which was destined not to 
he discovered until a certain number 
of human heads had been offered up 
to the tutolar deity of tho place; 
and that accordingly the Euopean 
soldiers wero snorificing the neces- 
sary number of victims with all pos- 


Jeryman, about the same time, al. 
tacked ao native sentry at his post, 
‘theso facts gave now wings to tho 
report, and such was the alarm that 
the natives would not leayo their 
homes or work after dark, and il was 
reported both to the Nizam and his 
minister that a hundred bodies with. 
out heads were lying on the banks of 
the Moose River.—Capdain Syden- 
ham to the Government of India. MS, 
Records, 
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lated, seemed openly io give the lic to the malignant 
inventions of the enemy. There were no indications 
on the part of Government of any especial concern for 
the interests of Christianity, and among the officers of 
the Aymy there were so few external signs of religion 
that the Sepoys scarecly knew whether they owned 
any faith at all.* But in a state of panic men do not 
panse to reason; and if at any time the doubt had 
been suggested, it would have been astutely answered 
that the English gentlemen cared only to destroy the 
religions of the country, and to make the people all of 
one or of no eagte, in order that they might make 
their soldiers and servants do everything they wished. 

The authoritative judgment of a Special Commis- 
sion appointed to investigate the causes of the out. 
break confirmed the views of the more moderate gec- 
tion of the community, which recognised, not one, 
but many disturbing agencics; and the Home Go- 
vernment accepted the interpretation in a candid and 
impartial spirit, That “the late innovations as to 
the dvess and appearance of the Sepoys wero the 
leading cause of the mutiny, and the other was the 
residence of the family of tho late Tippoo Sultan at 
Vellore,” was, doubtless, truc ag far as it went, Bust 
the merchant-rulers of Leadenhall-street wore dis- 
posed to sound the lower depths of the difculty. 
Those were not days when the numorous urgent 
claims of the Present imperatively forbad the claborate 
investigation of the Past. So the Directors began 
seriously to ‘consider what had been the more remote 


predisposing causes of the 


* Sir John Cradock snid, after tho 
occuirenco of these events, that 
“from the total absence of 1cligions 
establishments in thd interior of the 
country, flom tho habits of life pre- 
yalent among military men, if 3s a 


almost general disaffection 


melancholy truth that so unfraquent 
ato the rligions obsorvanaos of ofi- 
cers doing duly with baltalious, that 
the Sopoys havo not, until vory 
lately, discoyored tho ‘natuvo of tho 
religion professed by the Hnglish,” 
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of the Coast Army, And the “Chairs,” in a mas- 
terly letter to My. Dundas, freighted with the solid 
intelligence of Charles Grant, declared their convic- 
tion that the general declinc of the Adelity of the 
Army and of the attachment of the People to British 
rule, was to be traced to the fact that a new, class of 
men, with little knowledge of India, little interest in 
its inhabitants, and little toleration for their pre- 
judices, had begun to monopolisc the chief seats in the 
Government and the chief posts in the Army; that 
the annexations of’ Lord Wellesley had boggared the 
old Mahomedan families, and had shaken the belief 
of the people in British moderation and good faith ; 
and that the whole tendency of the existing system 
was to promote the intrusion of a rampant Eng- 
lishism, and thus to widen the gulf between the 
Rulers and the Ruled.* 

%* The Chairman and Dopuly- tho President of the Bonrd of Con- 


Chairman of the East India trol (Mr, Dundas),—d/ay 18, 1807. 
pany (My, Pay and Mr, Grant) to IS. Records, 
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CHAPTER II. 


AUDSIDINCE OF ALARM-—~THD SOLDIER IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA—TID 
SDPOY AND WIS OFFICLR—DETURIORATING INELUENCLS—TI DRAINAGH 
OF THE STATE—PROGRESS OF OUNTRALISATION—TID REORGANISATION 
OF 1824—THE BARRACKPONE MUTINY—THL WALE-BATTA ORDLE-~ARO+ 
LITION OF CORPORAL PUNISIMUNT, 


Tr was not strange that for some time after the oc- 
currence of these events in the Coast Army, the Eng- 
lish in Southern India should have been possessed by 
a common sense of anger, and that this feeling should 
have spread to some other parts of the country, For 
a while the white man saw a conspirator bencath the 
folds of every turban, and a conspiracy in every 
group of people talking by the wayside. In every 
laugh there was an insult, and in every shrug there 
was amenace. English officers pillowed their heads on 
loaded fire-arms, and fondled the hills of their swords 
as they slept. But gradually they lived down the sen- 
sitivencss that so distressed them. Other thoughts and 
feclings took possession of the bungalow; other sub- 
jects were dominant in the mess-room. And ere long 
a new griévance came to supersede an old danger; 
and the officers of the Madras Army forgot the rebcl- 
lion of the Sepoys as they incubated a rebellion of 
their own. How the mutiny of the officers grow out 
of the mutiny of the men of the Coast Army, it 
would not be difficult to show; but the chapter of 
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Indian history which includes the former need not be 
re-written here. The objects for which the officers 
contended were altogether remote from the interests 
and sympathics of the Sepoys; and although the 
latter, in ignorance, might at first have followed their 
commanders, it is not probable that they would have 
continued to cast in their lot with the mutineers, after 
the true character of the movement had been ex- 
plained to them, and an appeal made to their fidelity 
by the State. But they were not unobservant spec- 
tators of that unseemly strife; and the impression 
made upon the Sepoy’s mind by this spectacle of 
disunion must have been of a most injurious kind. 
There is nothing so essential to the permanence of 
that Opinion, on which we so much rely, as a prevail- 
ing sense that the English in India are not Many but 
One. 

Nor was it strange that, after these unfortunate 
events, the fame of which went abroad throughout 
the whole country, there should have been for a little 
space less engerness than before to enlist into the ser- 
vice of the Company. But the reluctance passed 
away under the soothing influcnce of time. In the 
prompt and regular issue of pay, and in the pensions, 
which had all the security of funded property, there 
were attractions, unknown to Asiatic armies, not 
easily to be resisted. And there were other privi- 
leges, equally dear to the people of the country, which 
lured them by thousands into the ranks of the Com- 
pany’s Army, As soon as his name was on the 
muster-roll, the Sepoy, and through him all the 
members of his family, passed under the special pro- 
tection of the State, 
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Tt is difficult to conceive two conditions of life The Unglish 


more dissimilar in their social aspects than soldicring 


oldier, 
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187.1809, in India and soldicring in England. In England, few 


Tho Kaien 


Soldier. 


men enlist into the Army as an honourable profes- 
sion, or seek it as an advantageous source of subsist- 
ence, Jew mon enter it with any high hopes or uny 
pleasurable emotions. The recruit has commonly 
broken down as a civilian. Of ruined fortune and 
bankrupt reputation, he is tempted, cheated, snared 
into the Army. Lying placards on the walls, lying 
words in the pot-house, the gaudy ribbons of Ser- 
geant ite, the drum and the fife and the strong . 
dink, captivate and cnthral him when he is not 
master of himself. He has quarrelled with his sweet- 
heart or robbed his employer. He has exhausted 
the patience of his own people, and the outer world 
has turned its back upon him. And so he goes for a 
soldier, As soon as he has taken the shilling, he has 
gone right out of the family circle and out of the 
circle of civil life. Tle is a thousandth part of o 
regiment of the Line. Perhaps he has changed his 
name and stripped himself of his personal identity, 
Anyhow, he is as one dead. Little more is heard 
of him; and unless it be some doting old mother, 
who best loves the blackest sheep of the flock, nobody 
much wishes to hear, .It is often, indeed, no greater 
source of pride to an English family to know thu 
one of its members is serving the Queen, in the muks 
of her Army, than to know that one is provided for, 
as 2 convict, at the national expense. 

But tho native soldier of India was allogether of a 
different kind. When he became o soldier, he did 
‘not cease to be a civilian. Ho severed no fumily 
ties ; he abandoned no civil rights, THe was not tho 
outcast, but the stay and the pride of his house, Ie 
visited his home at stated times, Io remitted to it 
a large part of his pay. It was a decorous boast in 
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many families that gencration after generation had 1807-1309, 
eaten the Company's salt. Often, indeed, in one 
household you might see the Past, the Present, and 
the Future of this coveted military scrvice. There 
was the ancient pensioner under the shade of the 
banyan-tree in his native village, who had stories to 
tell of Lawrence, Coote, and Medows; of battles 
fought with the French; of the long war with Hyder 
and. the later struggles with his son. There was the ' 
Sepoy, on furlough from active service, in the prime 
of his lifg, who had his stories also to tell of “the 
great Lord’s brother,” the youngey Wellesley, of 
Harris and Baird, perhaps of “ Bikrum Sahib” and Abeorombe 
Egypt, and how “Lick Sahib,” the fine old man, ™ U%* , 
when provisions were scarce in the camp, had ridden 
. through the lines, eating dried pulse for his dinner, 
And there was the bright-eyed, supple-limbed, quick- 
witted boy, who looked forward with eager expect- 
ancy to the time when he would be permitted to 
take his father’s place, and serve under some noted 
leader. It was no fond delusion, no trick of our self: 
love, to believe in such pictures as this. The Com- 
pany’s Sepoys had a genuine pride in their colours, 
and the classes from which they were drawn rejoiced. 
in their connexion with the paramount State. It was 
honourable service, sought by the very flower of the 
people, and to be dismissed from it was a heavy 
punishment and a soré disgrace. 
Strong as were these ties, the people were bound 
to the military service of the Company by the still ./’ 
stronger ties of self-interest. for not only were the civil privi | 
Sepoys, as has been said, well caved-for as soldicrs !es°s ° of the’ 
—well paid and well pensioned—but, as civilians, 
they had large privileges which others did not enjoy. 
Many of them, belonging to the lesser yeomanry of 
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the country, were possessors of, or sharcholders in, 
small landed estates. And thus endowed, they re- 
joiced preatly in a regulation which gave the Scpoy 
on furlough a right to be heard before other suitors 
in our civil courts,* In a country whose people are 
inordinately given to litigation, and where justice is 
commonly slow-paced, this was so prodigious a boon, 
that entrance to the service was often sought for the 
express purpose of securing this valuable precedence, 
and the soldier-member of the family thus became 
the representative of his whole house. In this con- 
nexion of the seldicry with hereditary rights in the 
soil, there was an additional guarantee for his loyalty 
and good conduct. He was not merely a soldicr—a 
component unit of number two company, third file 
from the right; he was an important member of 
‘society, a distinct individuality in his native village 
‘no less than in his cantonment Lines, IIe retained 
his self-respect and the respect of others; and had a 
personal interest in the stability of the Government 
under which his rights were secured. 

And whilst these extraneous advantages wore at- 
tacherl to his position as a soldier of the Company, 
there was nothing inherent in the service itself to 
yender it distasteful to him. IIis officers wove aliens 
of another colour and another creed; but the Ifindoo 
was accustomed to forcign supremacy, and the Ma- 
homedan, profoundly impressed with the mutabilities 
of fortune, bowed himself to the stern necessities of 
fatc. As long as the Sepoy respected the personal 

* This was_a pat only of the Pailiamentary Commiileo of 1839, 
civil priviloges enjoyed by the native said that dle withtiawal of thesa 
soldier, A momorandum in the Ap- priviloges hind boon regarded as an 
endix will show the full extent of especial griovanco hy the Scpoys— 
lie advantages conferred upon him but I have fuiled 10 diseovor ‘that 


hy this class-legislation, Sir Jasper they over wore withdrawn, 
Nicolls, in his evidence before Tho : 
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qualities of the English officer, and. the Enelish officer 1800-1828, 
felt a personal attachment for the Sepoy, the relations 
between them were in no degree marred by any con- 
siderations of difference of race. There was a strong 
sense of comradeship between them, which atoned for 
the absence of othor ties. The accidental severance 
of which I have spoken was but short-lived.* In that 
first quarter of the present century, which saw so 
much hard fighting in the ficld, the heart of the 
Sepoy officer again turned towards his men, and the 
men looked up and clung to him with child-like con- 
fidence and affection. To command,a company, and, 
in due course, a regiment of Sepoys, was still held to 
be a worthy object of professional ambition. The 
regiment, in those days, was the officer’s home, whe- 
ther in camp, or cantonment, or on the line of march, 
There was but little looking beyond; little hankering 
to leave it. To interest himself in the daily concerns 
of the Sepoys, to converse with them off parade, to 
enter into their feelings, to contribute to their com- 
forts, were duties, the performance of which occupied 
lis time, amused his mind, and yielded as much 
happiness to himself as it imparted to others, 
There was, in truth, little to divert him from the 
business of his profession or to raise up a barrier be- 
tween him and his men. Intercourse with Europe 
was rave and difficult. Neither the charms of Eng. 
lish literature nor the attractions of English woman- 
hood alienated his affections from the routine of 


* Thero had certainly been, before 
tho mutiny in Southern India, avery 
culpable want of Lie consideration 
on the part of our Inglish ofcers 
for the native offcers and men of the 
Sopoy army. In the letlor, written 
by the Chairman and Deputy-Chair- 
man of tho East India Company, to 


Mr. Dundas, referred to above, this is 
alleged lo have been one of the 12. 
mote causes of the mutiny, It is 
stated that tho Dnglish had consed 
to offer chairs to their native officers 
when visited by them, A favourable 
reaction, however, seems afterwards 
to have set in, 
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military life, and made its details dull and dreary in 
his sight. He had subducd his habits, and very 
much his way of thinking, to the Ovicntalism by 
which he was surrounded. He was glad to woleome 
the native officer to his bungalow, to learn from him 
the news of the Lines and the gossip of the Bazaar, 
and to tell him, in turn, what were the chances of an- 
other campaign and to what new station the regiment 
was likely to be moved at the approaching annual 
Relief. If there were any complaints in the regi- 
ment, the grievance was stated with freedom on the 
one side, and listened to with interest on the other. 
Tf the men were right, thero was a remedy ; if they 
were wrong, there wag an explanation. The Sepoy 
looked to his officer as to onc who had both the 
power and the will to dispense ample justice to him. 
Hn every battalion, indeed, the men turned to their 


' {commandant as the depository of all their gricfs, and 


Progress of 
Centralisa- 
tion, 


ithe redresser of all their wrongs. They called him 
their father, and he rejoiced to describe them as:his 
“babalogue”’—his babes, 

But in time the power was taken from him, and 
with the power went also the will. <A varicty of 
deteriorating cixcumstances occurred—some the in- 
evitable growth of British progress in the Hast, and 
some the results of ignorance, thoughtlessness, or 
miscalculation on the part of the governing body, 


“ The power of tho English officer was curtailed and 


his influence declined. The command of a regiment 
had once been something more than a name. The 
commanding-officer could promote his men, could 
punish his men, could dress them and discipline them 
as he pleased. The different battalions were called 
after the commander who had first led thom to vic- 
tory, and they rejoiced to be so distinguished. But, 


a 
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little by little, this power, by the absorbing action of 
progressive centralisation, was taken out of his hands; 
and ho who, supreme in his own little circle, had 
been now a patriarch and now a despot, shrivelled 
into the mouthpiece of the Adjutant-General’s office 
and the instrument of Head-quarters. The decisions 


of the commanding officer were appealed against, and ” 


frequently sot aside. In the emphatic language of the 
East, he was made to cat dirt in the presence of his 
men. The Sepoy, then, ceased to look up to him as 
the centre of his hopes and fears, and the command- 
ing officer lost much of the interestewhich he before 
took in his men, when he knew how much their 
happiness and comfort depended upon his individual 
acts, and how the discipline and good conduct of the 
corps were the reflexion of his personal efficiency. 


192-1838 


And it happened that, about the same time, new Pogiand in 
nda. 


objects of interest sprung up to render more com- 
plete the severance of the ties which had once bound 
tho English officer to the native soldier. The second 
quarter of the nincteenth century in India was a 
period of progressive reform. We reformed our Go- 
vernment and we reformed ourselves, Increased. 
facilities of intercourse with Europe gave a more 
Quropean complexion to society, English news, Eng- 
lish books, above all, English gentlewomen, made 
their way freely and rapidly to India. The Over- 
land Mail bringing news scarcely more than a month 
old of the last new European revolution; the book- 
club yiclding its stores of light literature as fresh as 
is commonly obtained from circulating libraries at 
home; and an avatar of fair young English maidens, 
with the bloom of the Western summer on their 
checks, yielded attractions beside which the gossip of 
tho lines and the feeble garrulity of the old Soubahdar 
82 
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1892.35, were very dreary and fatiguing, Little by little, the 

Sepoy officer shook ont the loose folds of his Ori- 

entalism, Many had been wont, in the absence of other 

female society, to solace themselves with the charms 

of a dusky mate, and to spend much time in tho re- 

cesses of the Zenana. Bad as it was, when tricd in 

the erncible of Christian cthics, it was not without its 

military advantages. The English officer, so mated, 

learnt to speak the languages of the country, and to 

understand the habits and feclings of the people; and 

he cherished a kindlicr fecling for the native races 

than he would*have done if no such alliances had 

been formed, But this custom passed away with the 

cause that produced it. The English wife displaced 

the native mistress, A new code of morals was recog- 

nised; and the Zenana was proscribed. With the ap- 

pearance of the English gentlewoman in the military 

<antonment there prew up a host of new interests 

and new excitements, and the regiment became a 
bore, 

Sta employ. Whilst these influences were sensibly weakening 

ments the attachment which had existed between the native 

soldier and his English officcr, another deteriorating 

agent was at work with still more fatal effect. The 

i Staff was carrying off all the best officers, and un- 

settling the rest. As the red line of British Empire 

extended itself around new provinces, and the adini- 

nistrative business of the State was thus largely in- 

creased, there was a demand for more workmen than 

the Civil Service could supply, and the military esta- 

blishment of the Company was, therefore, indented 

upon for officers to fill the numerous civil and polt- 

tical posts thus opened out before them. Ixtensive 

surveys were to be conducted, great public works 

were to be executed, new irregular regimonts were to 
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be raised, and territories not made subject to the 1992.38. 
“vegulations” were, for the most part, to be adminis- 
tered by military men. More lucrative, and held to 
bo more honourable than common regimental duty, 
these appointments were eagerly coveted by the officers 
of the Company's army. The temptation, indeed, 
was great. The means of marrying, of providing for 
a family, of securing a retreat to Hurope before on- 
feebled by years or broken down by disease, were 
presented to the officer by this detached employment, 
And if these natural feelings were not paramount, 
there was the strong incentive of &mbition or the 
purer desire to enter upon a career of more active 
utility. The number of officers with a regiment was 
thus reduced; but numbers are not strength, and 
still fewer might have sufficed, if they had been a 
chosen few. But of those who remained some lived 
in a state of restless expectancy, others were sunk 
in sullen despair, It was not easy to find a Sepoy ' 
officer, pute and simple, with no aspirations beyond 
his regiment, cheerful, content, indeed, proud of his * 
position, All that was gone. The officer ceased to 
xojoice in his work, and the men saw his heart was 
not with them. 

There were some special circumstances, too, which 
at this time—during the administrations of Lord 
Amherst and Lord William Bentinck—tended to 
aggravate these deteriorating influences both upon 
the officers and the men of the Sepoy regiments, 
Since the subsidence of the spirit of disaffection, 
which had pervaded the Coast Army in 1806, there 
had been no obtrusive manifestations of discontent in 
the Scpoy’s mind. He had donc his duty faithfully 
and gallantly in the great wars, which Lord Ilastings 
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1822, had conducted to a triumphant issue ; but when pence 
came again, he again, after a whilo, began to take 
stock of his troubles and to listen to strange reports. 
One more illustration may be drawn from Madras, 
before the Bengal Army claims a monopoly of the 
record. In the carly spring of 1822, a paper was 
dropped in the Cavalry Lines of Arcot, setting forth 

Mahomedan that the followers of Mahomed, having boon sub- 
Fmovanees. “Sected to the power of the English, suffered great 
hardships—that being so subjected, their prayers were 
not acceptable to the Almighty, and that, therefore, 
in preat numbers they were dying of cholera morbus 
—that the curse of God was upon them; and that, 
therefore, it bchoved them to make a great effort for 
the sake of their religion. There were countless 
Hindoos and Mussulmans between Arcot and Delhi. 
But the Europeans being few, it would be casy to slay 
the whole in one day. Let them but combine, and 
the result would be certain. There was no time, it 
said, to be lost. The English had taken all tho 
Jaghcers and Inams of the people of the soil, and 
now they were about to deprive them of employment. 
A number of European regiments had been called 
for, and in the course of six months all tho native 
battalions would be disbanded, Let, then, the senior 
Soubahdar of each regiment instrmet the other Sou- 
bahdors, and let them instruct the Jemadars, and so 
on, till all the Sepoys were instructed, and the same 
being done at Vellore, at Chittore, at Madras, and 
other places, then, on a given signal, the whole 
should rise on one day. The day fixed was Sunday, 
the 17th of March, A Naick and ton Sepoys were 
to proceed at midnight to the house of cach Tu 
ropean, and kill him, without remorse, in his bod. 
This done, the regiments would be placed under the 
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command of the native officers, and the Soubahdars 1892. 
should have the pay of Colonels. It was always thus. 

Tt is always thus. A little for the Faith, and all for 

the Pocket, 

From whomsoever this paper may have cmanated, 
the attempt to corrupt the Sepoys was a failure, It 
was picked up in the Lines of the Sixth Cavalry, and 
another nearly resembling it was dropped in the Lines 
of the Kighth—but both were carried at once to the 
commanding officer of the station. Colonel Foulis 
took his measures with promptitude and vigour. He 
assembled the regimental commanders, imparted to 
them the contents of the paper, and desived them to 
place themselves in communication with the nativé 
officers whom they most trusted. Having done this, 
he wrote to the commandants of the several stations 
named in the paper, But they could see no signs of 
disaffection ; and the appointed day passed by without 
even an audible murmur of discontent, But not 
many days afterwards, the Governor of Madras re- Sir Thomas 
ecived by the post a letter in Hindostanee, puxporting *"" 
to come from the principal native officers and Sepoys 
of the Army, setting forth the grievances under which 
they suffered as a body. The complaint was that all 
the wealth and all the honour went to the white 
Sirdars, especially to the civilians, whilst for the 
soldier there was nothing but labour and grief, “If 
we Sepoys take a country,” they said, “ by the sword, 
these whore-son cowardly civil Sirdars enter that 
country and rule over it, and in a short time fill 
their coffers with money and go to Hurope—but if a 
Sepoy labour all his life, he is not five courics the 
better.” Under the Mahomedan Government, it had 
been different, for when victorics were gained, 
Jagheers wore given to the soldiers, and high offices 
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is%2, distributed among them. But under the Company, 
everything was given to the Civil Service, “ A single 
Collector's peon has an authority and greatness in the 
country which cannot be expressed. But that peon 
does not fight like a Sepoy.” Such, in effect, was the 
plaint of the native soldicry, as conveyed to Governor 
Munro. It may have been the work of an individual, 
as might have been also the papers picked wp in the 
lines of Avcot; but it is certain that both documents 
expressed sentiments which may be supposed at all 
times to lie embedded in the Sepoy’s mind, and which 
need but little te bring them, fully developed, above 
the surface.* 

The relations between the English officer and the 
native soldier were better then than they had been 
sixteen years before. But these relations were sadly 
weakened, and a heavy blow was given io the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Indian army, when, two 
years later, the military establishments of the Three 

‘ho Roorga- Presidencies were reorganised. Then every regiment 
"of two baitalions became two separate regiments, and 

the officors attached to the original corps were told off 
alternately to its two parts—" all tho odd or meven 

fay 6, 1824, numbers,” said the General Order, “to the first, and 
“" ‘the even numbers to the second ;” by which process it 
happened that a large number of officers were detached 

from the men with whom they had beon associated 
throughout many years of active servieo, Tho evil 

of this was clearly secon at the time, and a feeble com- 

promise was attempted. ‘Tt is not intended,” sail 

the General Order, “ that in carrying the present 

orders into effect, officers should be permanently re- 

moved from the particular battalion in which thoy 


* It was to this event that Sir markable minuto on tho dangors of 
Thomas Munro alluded in his 10- a Freo Pross in Indin, a 
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may long have served and wished to remain, provided 1824. 
that by an interchange between officers standing the 

saine number of removes from promotion, each could 

be retained in his particular battalion, and both 

are willing to make the exchange.” In cffect, this 
amounted to little or nothing, and a large number of 
officers dvifted away from the battalions in which 

they had been reared from boyhood, and strangers 
glided into their place. 

Bad as at any time must have been such a change 7 The Burma 
as this, in its influence upon the morale of the Sepoy ¥* 
army, ‘the evil was greatly enhanced by falling upon 
evil times. The best preservative, and the best re- 
storative of military spirit and discipline, is commonly 
a good stirring war. But the Sepoy, though not un- 
willing to fight, was somewhat dainty and capricious 
about his fighting-ground. A. battle-field in Ilin- 
dostan or the Deccan was to his taste; but he was 
disquieted by the thought of serving in strange 
regions, of which he had heard only vague fables, 
beyond inaccessible mountain-ranges, or still more 
dreaded wildernesses of water. With the high-caste, 
fastidious Bengal Sepoy the war with Burmah was 
not, therefore, a popular war, The Madras Sepoy, 
more cosmopolitan and less nice, took readily to the 
transport vessel ; and a large part of the native force 
was drawn from the Coast Army. But some Bengal 
regiments were also needed to take part in the opera- 
tions of the war, and then the system began to fail 
us. To transport troops by sea from Calcutta to 
Rangoon would have been an casy process. But the 
Bengal Sepoy had enlisted only for service in coun- 
tries to which he could march; to take ship was not 
in his boud. The regiments, therefore, were marched 
to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there as- 


1824, 


The Mutiny 
1b Barrack- 
gore, 
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sembled for the landward invasion of the Burmese 
country. ; ; 

Without any apparent symptoms of discontent, 
some corps had already marched, when, in October, the 
incident occurred of which I'am about to write, an in- 
cident which created most powerful sensation ‘from 
one end of India to the other, and tended greatly to 
impair the loyalty and discipline of the Bengal Sepoy. 
The Forty-seventh Regiment had been warned for 
foreign service, and was waiting at Barrackpore, a 
few miles from the Presidency, whilst preparations 
were being made for its march in the cold weather, 
To wait is often to repent. Inactive in cantonments 
during the rainy season, and in daily intercourse 
with the men. of other regiments, who had becn 


- warned for the same service, the Forty-seventh, unin- 


. fluenced by ‘any other external causes, would have 


lost any ardour which might have ‘possessed. thom. 


» when’ first. ordered to march against a barbarous 


enemy who had insulted their flag. But it happened 
that ominous tidings of disaster came to them from 
the theatre of war, The British troops had ‘sustained 
a disaster at Ramoo, the proportions of which had. 
been grossly exagecrated in the recital, and ib was, 
believed thatthe Burmese, having cut up our batta- 
lions, or driven them into the sea, were sweeping on 
to the invasion of Bengal, -'The native newspapers 
bristled with ‘alarming announcements of how the 
Commander-in-Chief had been killed in action and. 
the Governor-General had poisoned himself in de- 
spair; and there was a belief throughout all tho 
lower provinces of India that the rule of the Company 
was coming to. an end. The ‘fidelity of the Sepoy 
army requires. the stimulus of continucd success, 
Nothing tries it so fatally as: disaster. . When, 
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therefore, news came that the war had. opened with a 
great failure, humiliating to the British powev, and 
all kinds of strange stories relating to the difficulties 
of the country to be traversed, the deadliness of the 
climate to be endured, and the prowess of the enemy 
to be encountered, forced their way into: circulation 
in the Bazaars and in the Lines, the willingness 
which the Sepoys had once shown to take part in 
the operations beyond the frontier began to subside, 
and they were eager to find a pretext for refusing to 
march on such hazardous service. And, unhappily, 
one was soon found. There was a scarcity of avail- 
able carviage-cattle for the movement of the troops, 


Neither bullocks nor drivers were to be hired, and. 


fabulous prices were demanded from purchasers for 
wretched starvelings not equal to a day’s journey. 
For the use of the regiments which had already 


marched, Bengal had been well-nigh swept out, and: . 


1824, 


the reports which had since arrived rendered it difi- .° 


cult to persuade men’ voluntarily to accompany as 
camp-followers an expedition fraught with such peci- 
Kiar perils, All the efforts of the Commissariat failed 


to obtain the required supply of cattle; and so the 


Sepoys were told to supply themselves, In this con- 
juncture, it would seem that a new lie was circulated 
through the Lines of Barrackpore.° It was said that 
as the Bengal regiments could not, for want of cattle, 
be marched to Chittagong, they would be put-on 
board ship and carried to Rangoon, across the Bay 
of Bengal. Murmurs of discontent then developed 
into oaths of resistance, The regiments warned: for 
service in Burmeh met in nightly conclave, and 
vowed not to cross the sea, 

~ Still foremost in this movement, the Forty-seventh 


Regiment was commanded: by Oolonel Cartwright: 
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Rightly measmring the difficulty, and moved with 
compassion for the Sepoy, who really had just ground 
of complaint, he offered to provide cattle from his 
private funds; and all the refuse animals, either too 
old or too young for service, weve got together, and 
the Government offered to advance money for their 
purchase. But the terrible ban of “Too Late” was 
written across these conciliatory measures. The re- 
giment was already tainted with the ineradicable virus 
of mutiny, which soon broke out on parade. The 
Sepoys declared that they would not proceed to 
Burmah by sea, and that they would not march 
unless they were guaranteed the increased allowances 
known in the jargon of the East as “ double batta.” 
This was on the 80th of October. On the Ist of 
November, another parade was summoned, ‘The be- 
haviour of the Sepoys was worse than before—violent, 
outrageous, not to be forgiven; and they remained 
masters of the situation throughout both the day andl 
night. Then the Commander-in-Chief appeared on 
the scene, A hard, strict disciplinarian, with no 
knowledge of the native army, and a bitter prejudice 
against it, Sir Edward Paget was a man of the very 
metal to tread down insurrection with an iron heel, 
regardless both of causes and of consequences. Ie 
carried with him to Barrackpore two European regi- 
ments, a battery of European artillery, and a troop 
of the Governor-General’s Body-guard. Next mor- 
ing the native regiments found themselves in the 
presence of the English troops; but still they did not 
know the peril that awaited them, and, with a child- 
like obstinacy, they were not to be moved from their 
purpose of resistance, Some attempt was made at 
explanation—some attempt at conciliation, But it 
was feeble and ineffectual; perhaps not understood. 
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They were told, then, that they must consent to 
march, or to ground their arms, Still not seeing 
the danger, for they were not told that the Artillery 
guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners ready 
.to fire,* they refused to obey the word; and so the 
signal for slaughter was given. The guns opened 
upon them. The mutineers were soon in panic flight. 
Throwing away their arms and accoutrements, they 
made for the river. Some were shot down; some 
were drowned. There was no attempt at battle. 
None had been contemplated. The muskets with 
which the ground was strewn were*found to be un- 
loaded. 

Then the formalities of the military law were called 
in to aid the stern decisions of the grape-shot. Some 
of the leacing mutinecrs were convicted, and hanged ; 
and the regiment was struck out of the Army List. 
But this display of vigour, though it checked mutiny 
for the time, tended only to sow broadcast the seeds 
of future insubordinations. It created a bad moral 
effect throughout the whole of the Bengal army. 
From Bazaar to Bazaar the news of the massacre ran 
with a speed almost telegraphic. The regiments, 
which had alveady marched to the frontier, were dis- 
cussing the evil tidings with mingled dismay and dis- 
gust before the intelligence, sent by special express, 
had reached the ears of the British chiefs. ‘They 
are your own men whom you have been destroying,” 
said an old native officer; and he could not trust 
himself to say more.f The Bengal regiments, with 
the expeditionary force, had soon a grievance of 
their own, and the remembrance of this dark tragedy 

“% Tt is doubtful, indeed, whether Burmese War.” By T. 0. Robertson 
they know that the guns were in tho fo whom was entrusted the political 


rear of the European regiments, conduct of the war, 
+ “Political Incidents of the first 
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jnereased the bitterness with which they discussed it. 
The high-caste men wero writhing under an order 
which, on the occupation of Arracan, condemned the 
whole body of the soldiery to work, as labourers, in 
the construction of their barracks and lincs. The 
English soldier fell to with a will; the Madvas Sepoy 
cheerfully followed his example. But the Bengal 
soldier asked if Brahmins and Rajpoots were to be 
treated like Coolies, and, for a while, there was an 
apprehension that it might hecome necessary 1o make 
another terrible example after the Barrackpore pat- 
tern. But thisewas fortunately averted. General 
Morrison called a parade, and addressed the recusants. 
The speech, sensible and to the point, was translated 
by Captain Phillips; and so admirable was his free 
yendering of it, so perfect the manner in which he 
clothed it with familiar language, making every word 
carry a meaning, every sentence strike some chord of 
sympathy in the Sepoy’s breast, that when he had 
done, the high-caste Hindostances looked at cach 
other, understood what they read in their comrades’ 
faces, and forthwith stripped to their work, 

Thus was an incipicnt mutiny checked by o Low 
telling words, And the sad event which had gone 
before might have been averted also if there had 
been.as much tact and address as “ promplitude and 
decision.” A few sentences of well-closun, well-de- 
livered Hindostanee, on taat fatal November morning, 
might have brought the Sepoys back to reason and 
to loyalty, But they had the benefit of noithor wise 
counsel from within nor kindly exhortation from 
without. Deprived, by tho reconstruction of the 
Army, of the officera whom they had long known and 
trusted, they were more than ever in need of external 
aid to bring them back to a right state of fecling. 
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They wanted a General of Division, such as Malcolm 1828-35, 
or Ochterlony, to reawaken their soldierly instincts— 

their pride in their colours, their loyalty to their 

Salt.’ But, instead of such judicious treatment as ' 
would have shown them their own folly, as in a glass, 

the martinets of the Horse Guards, stern in their 
unsympathisihg ignorance, their ruthless prejudices, 

had, in our own territories, at the very seat of go- 
vernment, in the presence of no pressing danger, no 

other lessons to teach, no other remedies to apply, 

than those which were to be administered at the 
bayonet’s point and the cannon’s mouth. 

With the return of peace came new disquietudes. Tie ale : 
A reign of Retrenchment commenced. Alarmed by 7 ~""™" 
the expenses of their military establishments, the 
Company sent out imperative orders for their reduc- 
tion—orders nore than once issued before, more than 
once disobeyed. Blows of this kind commonly fall 
upon the weakest—upon those least able to endure 
them. So it happencd that the condition of the re- - 
ghnental officer having, by a variety of antecedent 
circumstances, been shorn of well-nigh all its advan- 
tages, was rendered still more grievous and intolerable 
by the curtailment of his pecuniary allowances. An 
order, known in military history as the Half-Batta 
Order, was passed, by, which all officers stationed 
within 9 certain distance from the Presidency were 
deprived of a large per-centage of their pay.* The 
order excited the utmost dismay throughout the 
Army; but the discontent which it engendered vented 
itsclf in words. Twice before the officers of the Com- 
pany’s army had resented similar oncroachments, and 

# Qr, in strich professional lan- former, which was small, was en- 
guago, his allowances. Tha gioss henocd by sovoral substantial noces- 


salaty of an Indinn offico: was known sories, a8 tenlage, housc-ent, and 
aa his pay and allowances.” The batta, or fleld allowanco, 
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Abolition of ' 


Corporal Pu- 
aishmont, 
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had been prepared to strike in defence of their asserted. 
rights. But this last blow did not rouse them to re- 
bellion. Nevet before had justice and reason been so 
clearly upon their side; but, keenly as they fell their 
wrongs, they did not threaten the Government they 
served, but loyally protested against the treatment to 
which they had been subjected, The humours of 
which their memorials could not wholly relieve them, 
a Press, virtually free, carried off like a great conduit, 
The excitement expended itself in newspaper para- 
graphs, and gradually subsided. But it left behind it 
an after-growthof unanticipated evils, The little zeal 
that was left in the regimental officer was thus crushed 
out of him, and the Sepoy, who had watched the 
decline, little by little, of the power once vested in 
the English captain, now saw him injured and humi- 
linted by his Government, without any power of 
resistance; saw that he was no longer under the 
special protection of the State, and so lost all respect 
|for an instrument so feeble and so despised. 

And as though it wore a laudable achievement 
thus to divest the native soldicr of all fear of his 
European officer, another order went forth during 
the same interval of peace, abolishing the punishment 
of the lash throughout the Sepoy army in India, So 
little was he a drunkard and a ruffian, that it was a 
rare spectacle to see a black soldier writhing under 
the drummer's cat. But when tho penalty, though 
still retained in the European army, became illegal 
and impossible among them, the native soldiory felt 
that another blow was struck at military authority— 
another tie of restraint unloosed, It was looked upon 
less as a boon than as a conccssion—less as the growth 
of our humanity than of our fear, So the Sepoy did 
not love us bette» but held us a little more in con- 
tempt. 
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There were great diversities of sentiment upon this 
point, and some, whose opinions were entitled to 
respect, bclieved in the wisdom of the measure. But 
the weight of authority was against it,* and, some 
ten years afterwards, Hatdinge revived what Ben- 
tinck had abolished. But even before the act of 
abolition, by a variety of concurrent causes, the 
character and the conduct of the Sepoy Army were 
so impaired, that an officer who had served long 
with them, and knew them well, declared, in his 
evidence before a Committee of Parliament, that “in 
all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devoted- 
ness to the service, readiness for any duty they may 
be called upon to perform, cheerfulness under priva- 
tions, confidence and attachment to their officers, un- 
hesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, 
without regard either to the number or the character 
of the cnemy, the native soldier is allowed by all tho 
best-informed officers of the service, by those who 
have most experience, and are best acquainted with 
thei character, to have infinitely deteriorated.”} 

* Numerous illustrations might bo said the old man, § Fouj-behedurr 
cited, but none moro signifloant than dogye? (‘Lho Army has censed to 
tho following anecdote, Lold by Mr. fear.) Another native ofllccr said : 
Charles Raikes: “I recollect acon. Tho English, to manage us rightly, 
vorsalion which I had in 1839 with should hold the whip in one han 
an_ old pensioned Soubshdar. Iin- and the meA¢oys (sweetmeats) in tho 
quived of him how the measuro would other. You have diopped the whip, 
‘work. IIo replied, that the abolition and now hold out sweets to us in 
of the punishment would inducosome both hands.” 


classes to onter the Aimy who had i Evidence of Captain Macan in 
not done so before, ‘But, Sahib,’ 1832, 
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Puacn is never long-lived in India, and the Army: 
was soon again in the bustle andexcitement of active 
service. There was.a long war; and, if it had been a 
glorious one, it might have had a salutary: effect upon: 
the disposition of the Sepoy. But when all his sol-, 
dierly qualities were thus, as it were, at the last gasp, 
the War in Afghanistan came to teach him a now 
legson, and the worst, at: that time, which he could. : 
have been taught, He learnt then, for the first tine, 
that a. British army is not invincible in the ficld; 
that the great “ Ikhbal,” or Fortune, of the Company, ' 


which: had -carried us glorionsly. through so many 


gveat enterprises, might sometimes disastrously fail us ; 
he saw the proud colours of the British nation defiled: 
in the bloody snows of Afghanistan, and he believed 
that our reign was hastening to a close. Tho charm 
of a century of conquest was then broken. In all 
parts of Upper India it was the talk of the Bazaars 


-that the tide of victory had: turned against the Fe- 


ringhees, and that they would, soon be driven into 
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the sea, Then the Sikh arose and the Mahratta be- 
stirred himself, rejoicing in our humiltation, and 
eagerly watching the next move. Then it was that 
those amongst us, who knew best what was seething 


in the heart of Indian society, were “(ashamed to’ 


look a native in the face.” The crisis was a perilous 
one, andthe most experienced Indian statesmen re- 
garded’ it with dismay, not knowing what a day 
might produce, They had no faith in out allies, no 
faith in our soldiery. An Army- of Retribution, under 


a wise and trusted leader, went forth to restore the: 
tarnished lustre of the British namg; but ominous’ 


whispers soon came from his camp that that Army 
was tainted—that the Sepoy regiments, no longer 
assured. and fortified by the sight of that ascendant 
Star of Fortune which once had shozie with so bright 
and steady a light, shrunk from entering the passes 
* which had been the grave of so many,of their com- 


rades. It was too true. . The Sikhs were tampering 


with their fidelity, Brahinin emissaries were enden- 
vouting to swear them on the-Holy Water: not. to 
advance atthe word. of the English commander. 
Nightly meetings of delegates from. the. different xe- 
giments were being held; and, perhaps, we do not 
even now know-how great-was the danger. But the 
sound diseretion and, excellent tact of Pollock, aided 


1841-42, 


2: 


1842, 


by: the energies of Henry Lawrence and Richmond’ - 


Shakespear, brought the Sepoys to a better temper, 


and, when. the word was given, they entered the - 


dreaded passes, and, confiding’ in. their leader, car- 
ried victory with them up to the walls of the Afghan, 
capital. 

The Sepoy did his duty well ander Pollock. - He 
~ had done his duiy well under Nott, who Spoke with 
“admiration of his “ beautiful regiments,” and man- 

T 2 
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Results of the 
Conquest of 


Scinde, 
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fully resented any imputation cast pon them, And 
when, after the British Army had been disentangled 
from the defiles of Afghanistan, war was made against 
the Ameers of Scinde, the Sepoy went gallantly to 
the encounter with the ficree Bellooches fighting. 
man, and Napier covered him with praise, Then 
there was another war, and the native regiments of 
the Company went bravely up the slopes of Maha. 
rajpore, and turned not aside from the well-planted, 
well-manned batterics of the turbulent Mahvattas, 
But peace came, and with peace its dangors. Scinde 
had become «¢ British province, and the Sepoy, who 
had helped to conquer, had no wish 10 garrison the 
country. 

The direct and immediate result of well-nigh every 
anncxation of Territory, by which our Indian empire 
has been extended, may be clearly discerned in the 
shattered discipline of the Sepoy Army. To extend 
our empire without increasing our means of defonce 
was not theorctically unreasonable; for it might 
have been supposed that as the number of our enemies 
was reduced by conquest and subjection, the necessity 
for the maintenance of a great standing army was 
diminished rather than increased. ‘These annexations, 
it was said, consolidated our own Lerritorics by eradi- 
cating some native principality in the midst of them, 
or else substituted onc fronticr, and perhaps a scourer 
one, for another. But the sceurity of our empire lay 
in the fidelity of our soldiery. To diminish the num- 
ber of our enemies, ‘and to extend the area of the 
country to be occupied by our troops, was ad the same 
time to diminish the importance of the Sepoy, and to 
vender his service more irksome to him; for it sent 
him to strange places far away from his home, io do 
the work of military Polico. It frittered away in small 


* 
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detached bodies the limited European force at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Government, or massed large ones 
on a distant frontier. This extension of territory, 


indeed, whilst it made us more dependent upon our 


native troops, made that dependence more hazardous, 
The conversion of Scinde into a British province, by 
which our long line of anncxations was commenced, 
had burnt. this truth into our history before Lord 
Dalhousie appeared upon the scene. For indeed it 
was a sore trial to the Sepoy to be posted in a 
dreary outlying graveyard of this kind, far away 
from his home and his people—far beyond the limits 
of the empire in which he had enlisted to serve. 
And when it was proposed to take from him the 
additional allowances, which had been issued to the 
troops, on active service in an enemy’s country, on 
the plea that they had subsided into the occupation 
of British cantonments, he resented this severe logic, 
and rose against the retrenchment. He did not sec 
why, standing upon the same ground, he should not 
receive the, same pay, because the red line of the 
British boundary had been extended by a flourish of 
the pen, and the population of the country had by 
the same magic process been converted into British 
subjects; and still less easily could he reconcile him- 
self to the decision when he thought that the Sepoy 
himself had contributed to bring about the result that 
was so injurious to him; that he had helped to win 
& province for his employers, and, in return for this 
good service, had been deprived of part of his pay. 
In the old time, when the Company's troops con- 
quered a country, they had profited in many ways by 
the achievement, but now they were condemned to 
suffer'as though gallantry were a crime. 

In more than a camel-load of documents the story 
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1814 lies recorded; but it must be briefly narrated here, 
Mutiny of tho In the month of February, 1844, Governor-General 
Thily-foulh. TH enborough, being then absent from his Cowneil in 

the Upper Provinces, veccived the disheartening in- 
telligence that the Thirty-fourth Sepoy Reghnent of 
Bengal, which had been warned for service in Seinde, 
had been halted at Forozepore, Ih had refused to 
enter our newly-acquired province, wnless its services 
were purchased by the grant of thesndditional allow- 
ances given to the soldiory beyond the Indus in time 
of war, The distressing character of the intelligence 
was aggravated’ by many circumstances of time and 
place. In a moment, Wenborough’s quick percep- 
tions had grappled the whole portentons tauth. Our 
troops were mutinying for pay, on the Punjab 
frontier, almost in the presence of the disordoxly 
masses of Sikh troops, who, gorged with the donatives 
they had forced from a weak Government, were then 
dominating the empire. Other regiments were coming 
up, on the same service, who might be expected to 
follow the rebellious lead of the Thirty-fourth; and 
so Ellenborough and Napior might have found them- 
selves with the province they had just conquered on 
their hands, and no means of securing is military 
occupation, without destroying the authority of Go- 
verninent by humiliating concessions, 

In this conjuncture, the first thing that Ellen- 
borough did was the best that could have been done, 
He delegated to the Commander-in-Chicf the full 
powers of the Governor-General in Council for the 
suppression of mutiny in the Army. But, how were 
those powors to be exercised? Doubt and perplexity, 
and something nearly approaching consternation, per- 
vaded Army Head-Quarters, The Seventh Bengal 
Cavalry, on the line of march to the frontior, had 
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broken into open mutiny, and in spite of all the ef 
forts of their officers, who had guaranteed to pay them 
from their own funds the allowances they demanded, 
the troopers had refused to obey the trumpet-call to 
march, and were halted, therefore, sullen and obsti- 
nate, in the neighbourhood of Forozepore, Some 
companies of Native Artillery had already refused 
to march, and there were rumours of other regi- 
ments being on the eve of declaring their refusal. 
The most obvious course, under such circumstances, 
was to march the recusant regiments back to one or 
more of the large stations, as Loodhianah and Meerut, 
where European troops were posted, and there to 
disband them. But sinister whispers were abroad that 
the sympathies of the Europeans, in this instance, were 
with the native soldiery. One regiment of the Line, 
it was reported, had openly declared that it would not 
act against the Scpoys, who were demanding no more 
than their rights, There were Sikh omissaries from 
beyond the Sutlej doing their best to debauch the 
Sepoys by offering both their sympathy and their 
assistance. Dick, the General of Division, declared 
his beliof that an order to the mutinecrs to march 
back for disbandment would not be obeyed; and a 
violent collision at such a time would. have set the 
whwle frontier in a blaze. The project of disbandment 
was, therefore, suspended ; and all the more readily, as 
even at Hend-Quarters there was a belief that, al- 
though the recusant troops might have had no reason- 
able ground of complaint, the actual state of the case 
with respect to the Scinde pay and allowances had not 
been properly explained to them,* 

* The extraordinay allowances Indus in 1838, on their march to 
tho withdrawal of which lad created Candahar and Caubul. They wero 


all this ill fecling—woro originally withdiawn fiom the troops in Soinde 
granted whon the troops o1ossed tho emily in 1840, whon there scomed to 


1844, 
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1844, Uncondemned, the mutinous regiments wero or. 
dered back to tho stations from which they had 
marched, io await the result of a reference to the 
Governor-General; and other corps, warmed for 
the Scinde service, came up to the frontier, Dick's 
first and wisest impulse had been to halt the re- 
giments marching to Ferozopore, in order that 
thoy might not sun tho risk of contamination by 
the tainted corps, or tho corrupting influence of 
the Sikhs. But, by some strange fitality, this judi- 
cious measure had been revoked; the regiments 
marched to the frontier; and Dick’s difficulties in- 

iho Sixty. creased. The Sixty-ninth refused to embark, unless 
oe h the old Indus allowances were guaranteed 10 them. 
By the exertions of the oflicors, one-half of the regt- 
ment was afterwards brought round to a sense of 
their duty; they loaded their carriage cattle, marched 
to the banks of the river, and declared their willing- 
ness to embark on the boats. They ought to have 
been embarked at once with the colours of their 
regiment. Their comrades would thon have followed 
them; and other regiments, moved by the good cx- 
auple, might also have asserted their fidelity, But the 
golden opportunity was lost; and all example was in 
the way of ovil. The Fourth Regiment, trusted over- 
much by its commanders, followed the Sixty-ninth 
into mutiny at Ferozepore, aud such was the conduct 
of the Scpoys, that Philip Goldney, a man of equal 
courage and capacity, suddenly enlled to the scone 
of tumult, drew upon one of the foremost of the 
mutincers, and a younger officer, moved to passion 
io be pevinmed by tome When seed hom the tat of duiy 8a 
the insuncotion broke out in Af- after tho oloso of tha war in Afghan. 


ghanistan, and retiibutory operations istan and Ue conquest of Soiude, 
Wore commenced, the allowances 
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by their violence, struck out with a bayonet, and 1844, 
wounded tivo soldiers in the face. Those were days 

when mutiny did not mean massacre, and the Sepoy 

did not turn upon his officer, But neither regiment 
would march. On many hard-fought ficlds Sir Robert 

Dick had proved himself to be a good soldier, but 

he was not equal to such a crisis ag thig: so Ellen- 
borough at once ordered him to be cushioned in some 

safer place. 

In the fnean while, aid to the embarrassed Govern- 
ment was coming from an unexpected quarter. The 
Sixty-four th Regiment of Sepoys had formed part of The Sixty. , 
that unfortunate detachment known in history as ue: 
Wilde's Brigade, which had been sent, before Pollock’s 
arrival at Peshawur, to carry the Khybur Pass, with- 
out guns and without provisions, It had afterwards 
served with credit during the second Afghan cam-~ 
paign, since the close of which it had been cantoned 
at the fronticr station of Loodhianah. The Sepoys 
had manifested. a strong reluctance to serve in Scinde, 
and had addressed to the Adjutant -General more 
than one wrzee, or petition, couched in language of 
complaint almost akin to mutiny. From Loodhianah 
the regiment had been ordered down to Benares. 
On the 15th of February it reached Umballah, then 
become the Head-Quarters of the Sirhind division of 
the Army, which General Fast, an old officer of the 
Company's service, commanded. ‘Well able to con- 
verse in the language of the country, and knowing, 
from long intercourse with them, the character and 
feclings of the native soldiery, Fast believed that’ 
something might still be done to bring the regiment 
back to its allegiance. So he halted the Sixty-fourth 
at Usobatlah, and summoned the native officers to his 
presence, Questioned as to the disposition of the 


18d. 
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vegiment, they one and all declared that the men had 
never refused to march to Seindo; that they wero 
still willing to march; that only on the evening 
before the native officers had severally ascertained 
the fact from their respective companies; that the 
matter of the allowances would not influence the 
Scpoys; and that the mutinous wrzees had omanated 
only from a few bad charactors in tho regimont ; 
perhaps, it was added, from a Sepoy who had. been 
already dismissed. From these and othor representa. 
tions, it appeared to the General that the Sixty-fourth 
really desixed towipe out the stain, which tho wneves 
had fixed upon their character, and, believing in this, 
he recommended that they should be permitted to 
march to Scinde, Under certain stringont conditions, 
the Commander-in-Chief adopted tho recommenda- 
tion ; and so Moseley, with his Sepoys, again turned 
his face towards the Indus, 

The disposition of the regiment now seemed to be 
so good ; it was marching with such apparont cheer- 
fulness towards tho dreaded regions, and sctting so 
good an example to others, that the Commanderin- 
Chief was minded to stimulate its alacrity, und to 
reward its returning fidelity, by a voluntary tondor of 
special pay and pension, and relaxations of the terms 
of service,* The language of these instructions was 
somewhat vague, and Moseley, eager to convey glad 


* “Tn addition to the full or 
marching batts always allowed to 
regiments scrving in Seinde, still 
higher adlvanl ages in regard to pay, 
topothe: with tho benefits of tho re- 
gulaicd family ponsion to the heirs 
of those who may dio fiom disensa 
contracted on sorvice.”? The com- 
manding officer was also instructed 
to make known to tho coips that 
it shall bo bought, back lo a station 
in the provinces in one year in the 
ovent of tla ensuing season proving 


unhealthy, and under no oireum. 
atanecs bo kop in Soinda beyond 
two yons, while tho indulgence of 
farlough to visit their homes will, in 
tho Inttor nso, he oxtended to the 
mon in tho proportion onjoyod by 
gore located at stations within tho 
Brilish frontior,?—[2%e ddjudant- 
General to Colonck Moseley, Maroh 
15, 1814]  Soindo, howover, had 
become # British “provineo,” and 
was “within tho Bilish fontion? 
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tidings 10 his men, tuned the vagueness to account 
by exaggerating the boon that was offered to them. 
And so the error of Tcad-Quarters was made doubly 
erroneons, and the Governor-General was driven wild 
by the blunder of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Whatsocver Head-Quarters might have intended to 
grant, was'contingent upon the good conduct of, the 
regiment. But before the letter had been received by 
Moseley, on the line of march, mutiny had again 
broken out in the ranks of the Sixty-fourth. At 
Moodkhee, now so famous in the annals of Indian 
warfare, the regiment, not liking tht route that had 
becn taken, assumed a threatening front, and at- 
tempted. to seize the colours.* The petulance of the 
hour was suppressed, and next day the regiment re- 
sumed its march. But transitory as was the out- 
break, it was mutiny in one of its worst forms. 
On the second day, the Colonel received, at Tibbee, 
the letter from FHead-Quarters, on the subject of 
the additional allowances. The outbreak at Mood- 
kheo had converted it into an historical document, to 
be quietly put aside for purposes of future record. It 
was, indeed, a dead letter. The fatal words “too 
late” wore already written across the page. But 
Moseley laid cager hands upon it, as a living reality, 
for present uses. The Sixty-fourth was plainly in an 
excitable state, It had mutinied once on the march, 
and, without the application of some very powerful 
sedative, it might mutiny again. The outbreak at 
Moodkheo had not been reported to Head-Quarters. 
It might pass into oblivion as on ugly dream of the 
past; and the future might be rendered peaceful and 
prosperous by the letter of the Adjutant-General. So 


#* Té was advisable to march tho cither coming from that province or 
_ troops proceeding lo Seinde along a stationed on the frontier; audit was 

roulo which would not bring them especially desirable to mask Feroze- 
into contact with other rogiments, pore. 
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Moseley, having caused it to ho translated into Hin. 
dosiance, summoned a parade, and ordered it to Le 
read aloud to his men. 

Tremendous ag was this error—for it tendered to 
the mutinous the reward intended only for the 
faithful—its proportions were dwarted by the after. 
conduct of the infatuated Colonel. Ife pat a gloss 
of his own on the Hend-Quaxtcrs’ letter, and told 
the regiment that they would veecive the old Indus 
allowances given to Pollock’s Avmy.* Upon which 
they sct up a shout of exultation, And then the 
Sixty-fourth pursued its journey to Seinde. 

The hortible mistake which had thus been com. 
mitted soon began to bear bitter frit, ‘The inevitable 
pay-day came; and Moseley, like a man who has 
silenced the clamorous demands of the Present 
by drawing a forged bill upon the Future, now saw 
his gigantic folly staring him in the Ince. The crisis 
came at Shikarpore, The Indus war-allowances were 
not forthcoming, and the Sixty-fourth refused in a 
body to recive their legitimate pay. 

There was then, under Governor Napier, com- 
manding the troops in Seindg, an oll Sepoy officer, 
fomilierly and affectionately known throughout the 
Avmy as George Hunter, Of a fine presence, of a 
Kindly nature, and of a lively temperament, ho led 
all men captive by the sunny influences of his warm 
heart and his flowing spirits ; whilst his manly courage 
and resolution commanded a wider admiration and 
respect.' Of his conspicuous gallantry in action he 
carried about with him the honourable insignia in an 
arm maimed and mutilated by the dashing downward 
blow of a Jat swordsman, as he was forcing one of 


* This was known among tho So- up the soldior’s pay to livolvo rupees 
poys as “Pollock’s Batts” Tt made south i : 
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the gates of Bhurtpore. In the whole wide circle of 1844. 
the Army, there was scarcely onc man whom the Sepoy 
more loved and honoured; scarecly one whose ap- 
pearance on the scene at this moment could have had 
a more auspicious aspect. But there are moods in 
which we turn most angvily against those whom we 
most love; and General Hunter in this emergency 
was as powerless as Colonel Moseley. 

George ‘Hunter was not a man to cogquet with Mutinyof the 
j Sixty-fourth, 
mutiny. He saw at a glance the magnitude of the 
occasion, and he was resolute not to encourage its 
‘further growth by any inopportune delay. The short 
twilight of the Indian summer was already nearly 
spent when news reached him that the regiment had 
_refused to receive its pay. Instantly calling a parade, 
“he declared his intention of himself paying the troops. 
Darkness had now fallen upon the scene; but lamps 
were lit, and the General commenced his work, The 
light company, as the one that had evinced the most 
turbulent spirit, was called up first; the Sepoys took 
their pay to a man, and were dismissed to their Lines, 
Of the company next called, four men had refused to 
reecive their pay, when Moseley went up to the 
Gencral, and told him that the whole regiment ‘vould 
take theiv money quietly, if disbursed to them by 
their own officers, Hunter had once refused this, but 
now he consented, and again the effort to flatter the 
corps into discipline was miserably unsuccessful. No 
sooner was this reluctant consent wrung from the 
General, than the parade was broken up with a 
tumultuous roar, Filling the air with shouts, some- 
times shaped into words of derision and abuse, the 
Sepoys flocked to their Lines, In vain Hunter ordered 
them to fall in; in vain he implored them to re- 
member that they were soldiers. They turned upon 

* 
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lim with the declaration that they had been lured to 
Scinde by a lic; and when he still endeavoured io 
restore order and discipline to the scattered rabble 
into which the regiment had suddenly crumbled, thoy 
threw sioncs and bricks at the fine old soldier and the 
other officers who had gone to his aid. . 

Nothing more could be done on that night; so 
Hunter went to his quarters, and waited anxiously for 
the dawn. A morning paradg liad been proviously 
ordered, and when the General went to the ground, 
he saw, to his exceeding joy, that the Sixty-fourth 
were already drawn up—* as fine-looking and steady 
a body of mon,” he said, “as he could wish to sec.” 
No signs of disorder grected him; and as he inspected 
company after company, calling upon all who had 
complaints to make to come forward, the regiment 
preserved its staid and orderly demeanour, and it 
seemed as if a great shame held them all in inactivity 
and silence.* Returning then to the head of the 
column, drawn up left in front, unter proceeded to 
resume the work which had been broken off go 
uproariously on the preceding evening. ‘T'en mon of 
one company refused their pay, but none others fol- 
lowed their example. All now seemed to be pro. 
ceeding to a favourable issue; and Tunter believed, 
that the favourable disposition which had begun to 
show itself might be confirmed by a suitable address. 
So he prepared himself to harangue them. 

The ways of tho Sepoy are as unaccountable as the 
ways of a child. It is impossible to fix the limits of 
his anger, or rightly to discern the point at which his 
good temper has really retumed, Unstable and in- 
consistent, his conduct baflles all powers of human 


* Only ono man camo forwmd, and Jus complaint was that ho had boon 
passed over in promotion, 
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comprehension. So it happened that just on the 
seoming vergé of success the ground crumbled away 
under Iunter’s fect. As each company had been 
called up to recoive its pay, the men had piled their 
arms to the word of eommand. ‘ But when the word 
was given to yn-pile, there was an immediate shudder 
of hesitation, which seemed to be caught by one 
company from anotlicr, until it pervaded: tho whole 
regiment. Each mai -scemed “to read what was in 
his neighbour's heart, and without any previous con- 
cert, therefore, they clung to cach other in their dis- 
obedience. Three Grenadier Sepoys took their 
muskets, and were promoted on the spot; but not 
another man followed their example. The regiment 
had again become a rabble. Nothing now could 
reduce them to order. 

Until the blazing June sun was rising high in the 
heavens, [unter and the regimental officers remained 
on the parade-ground, vainly endeavouring to per- 
suade tho Sepoys to return to their duty, Thoy had 
only one answer to give—their Colonel and their 
Adjutant had promised them what they had not 
received, If the Gencral would guaranice them the 
old Indus war-allowances, they would serve as good 
soldiers; if not, they wished to be discharged, and 
rotwn to their homes, All through the day, and all 
through the night, without divesting themselves of 
their uniform, without going to their Lines to cook 
or lo cat, the mutincers remained on the ground, 
sauntering about in the neighbourhood of their piled 
arms, and discussing their wrongs. 

Day broke, and found them still on the ground. 
But hunger and fatigue had begun to exhaust tho 
energics of their resistance, and when Hunter ap- 
peared again on the scene, accompanied only by his 
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aide-do-camp, and beat to arms, the men fell in, took 
their muskets, and evinced some signs of contrition, 
Then the General spoke to them, saying that he would 
receive at his quarters aman from eath company, and 
hear what he had to say on the part of his comrades, 
Satisfied with this promise, and being no longer irri. 
tated by the presence of the officers who had deceived 
them, the. Sixty-fourth allowed the parade to he 
quietly dismissed, and went to their Lines, At the 
appointed hour, the delegates from the several regi- 
ments waited on the General, and each man told the 
same story of the decoption that had been practised 
upon the regiment. They had been promised “ Ge- 
neral Pollock's Betta,” and the twelve rupecs which 
they had expected had dwindled down into cight, 
With this evidence before him, the General re- 
moved Colonel Moseley from the command of the 
station and from the command of the regiment,* and 
ordered the Sixty-fourth 10 march to Sukkur, on their 
way back to our older provinces. It wag an anxious 
time; a hazardous march. So Hunter went with 
them. But the hot stage of the fever had passed, and 
the paroxysm seemed to have left them fecble and 
sore-spent, Unresistingly they went to Sukkur, and 
encamped in the presence of Huropean troops; and 
George TLunter, thanking God that the peril was over, 
and that not a drop of blood had been shed, : thon 
took upon himself the responsibility of pardoning 
the regiment as a body, and bringing to punishment 
only the worst of the individual offenders.t Such 
moderdtion could hardly be misunderstood at a timo 


) 
* Colonel Mosclay-was afterwards pital punishmont, and tho sontonco 

tried hy court-martial, and cashicred, of doath passed upon the others was 

Pa ae hirty nino prisonels were soni commuted to imprisonment and hard 

to trial, of whom one only was ac- labour for yarious tems, 

quited, Six were ordered for en- 
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when there was present power to enforce the decrees 
of a sterner justice. So he addressed the regiment 
on parade, told them that he pardoned all but the 
leading mutineers, who would be tried by Coutt- 
martial; and he trusted that the mercy thus shown to 
them would not be thrown away, that they would 
repent ‘gf their misconduct and return to their alle- 
giance. And perhaps the provocation which they 
had received was ample warrant for the leniency of 
their treatment.* 

‘But the embarrassments of the Government did not 
end here, Whatsoever might be the punishment of 
the offence, it could not afford a remedy for the evil. 
The mutinous‘ regiments might be disbanded, and 
their ringleaders miglit be hanged by the neck, or 
blown to atoms from the guns; but still there would 
be no answer to the question of how was Scinde to 
be garrisoned with British troops? It had been the 
design of the Government to employ only Bengal 
regiments on that service, secking aid in other 
quarters from Madras, But the Bengal Army had 
broken down under the experiment; and there was 
small hope, after what had passed, of its ever being 
induced, except by humiliating concessions, to look 
that hated province in the face. There were, ‘how- 
ever, two other Presidencies, and two other Armies, 
not so nice as Bengal; and the defence of Scinde 
might be entrusted to Bombay or Madras regiments, 
If such had been the design in the first instance, it 
might, under judicious management, have been suc- 


* Theie is something very touch- the ciroumslances, ‘TI never could 
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cessfully carried into effect. But after such an ox- 
ample as had heen set by the Bengal regiments, there 
wwas small consolation to he drawn from the prospect 
of loyal service to be rendered by their comrades, 
Already, indeed, were there signs that the disposition 
to stvike for higher pay which had manifested itself 
among the Bengal troops was not confined to the 
Sepoys of that “pampered and petted” Army. The 
Bombay regiments were untainted ;* but a inutinons 
spirit had again displayed itself among the native 
soldiery of the Coast Army. 

The first symptom of this was in a Cavalry re. 
giment at Jubbulpore. Among the results of an 
extension of empire without a corresponding aug. 
mentation of our military force, are frequent viola. 
tions of old Presidential limits in the location of our 
troops, which, however unobjectionable they may 
appear at the Adjutant-Gencral’s office, are seldom 
carried out without some disturbance of our military 
system. It might scem to be of small consequence 
whether the station at which a regiment was posted 
were within the limits of one Presidency or another ; 
but if a Madras regiment were called upon to servo 
in the Bengal Presidency, or a Bombay regiment in 
Madras, or any other departure from ordinary rule 
were decreed, the Government was fortunate if it 
were not seriously perplexed and embarrassed by the 
results. Now, the Madras Army, though, as has been 


%* The Bombay Army was said at 
that lime to have more duly on its 
hands than it could porform without 
asevere siiain, and the Bombay Go. 
vermont were elamoming for an 
augmentation. 

+ There had been several recent 
instances of extiome insubordination, 
amounting, indeed, Lo mutiny, in the 
Madras Army, ‘Tho 52nd Native 


Tufantay hud mutinied at Asseeghur 
and Mallegaum; there hat been a 
mutiny of the Madins troops at Se. 
eunderabad ; aud the 2nd and d1st 
Regiments had shown a bad init, 
when ordered to embark for China. 
The 8id and dth Native Cavalry 
1cgiments Jind also mutinied ; tho 
former in 1838, the latter in 1842, 
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said, more cosmopolitan and less nice than that of 
Bengal, and not deterred by caste prejudices from 
proceeding to strange places, suffered even more than 
the Bengal troops from being ordered to distant 
stations, because the family of the Madras soldicr fol- 
lowed his regiment, whilst the belongings of his 
Bengal comrade remained in their native village. 
The removal of the family from one station to an- 
other was a sore trouble and a heavy expense to the 
Madras Sepoy; and whatever increased the distance 
to be traversed was, therefore, a grievance to him. 

To the Cavalry it was especially q gricvance, for 
the troopers were principally well-born Mahomedans, 
and the rigid seclusion in which their women were 
kept greatly increased the cost of their conveyance 
from one station to another, The Sixth Cavalry had 
been more than commonly harassed in this respect, 
when, towards the close of 1848, just as they were 
expecting to get their route for the favourite cavalry 
station of Arcot, they received orders to march from 
Kamptee to Jubbulpore, in the valley of the Ner- 
budda, which, in consequence of the demand for 
Bengal troops on the Indus, it had been necessary to 
occupy with regiments from Madras. The sharp dis- 
appointment, however, was in some measure miti- 
gated by the assurance that the service on which 
they were required was but temporary, and that they 
would soon return within the proper limits of their 
own Presidency. They went, thercfore, leaving their 
families behind them; but when they reached Jub- 
bulpore, they found that they were to be permanently 
located there upon lower allowances than they had 
oxpected, that they must send for their families from 
Kampteo, and that their noxt march would be nine 
hundred miles southward to Arcot, 
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Only by savings from their pay at the higher rates 
could the troopers hope to defray these oxtraord 
nary expenses. On the lower rates of pay it way 
impossible; for the greater part of their carnings 
was remitted for the support of their absent funilics, 
and what remained was barcly cnough to keep tog. 
ther body and soul. When, therefore, they found 
that they were to receive these lower rates at Jubbul. 
pore, they broke into open manifestations of discon. 
tent, and bound themselves by oaths to stand by each 
other whilst they resisted the unjust decrec, The 
inst few days af December were, therefore, days of 
sore vexation and disturbance to the officers of the 
Sixth, and most of all to the Commandant, Major 
Litchfield, to whose want of personal sympathy with 
their sufferings the Scpoys, reasonably or unreason- 
ably, attributed o great part of their aflliction. The 
conduct of the men was violent and outrageous. 
They were with difficulty induced to saddle and 
mount for exercise; and when the trumpet sounded 
for the canter, they loosened rein, urged thet horses 
forward at.a dangerous pace, and raising the religious 
war-ery of “ Deen! decn!” broke into tumultnous 
disorder. Brought back to something like diseipline, 
the regiment was dismissed ; but throughout the day 
the greatest excitement prevailed among them, and a 
large body of troopers marched in a defiant manner 
through the Lincs to the tent of a favourite officer, 
declaring that they would obcy his orders, and serve 
under him, and besceching him to place himself at 
their head. On the following day the excitement 
had increased. The troop-oflicers went among their 
men, endeavouring to pacify them. But they could 
report nothing more satisfactory than that the 
troopers were in a frantic state, and that if Litchfield 
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ventured on parade next morning the result would 
be fatal to him. 

Undeterred by this, the Major would have held the 
parade, but the Brigadier commanding the station, 
to whom, in due course, all the circumstances were 
reported, caused it to be countermanded, and an 
Inspection Parade, under his own command, ordered 
in its stead. To this the regiment sullenly responded ; 
and when the Brigadier addressed them, saying that 
he was willing to hear their complaints, many of the 
men stepped forward and presented him with peti- 
tions, which were given over to the {roop-officers, to 
be forwarded to him through the regular official 
channels. But, although it was plain that there was 
a bitter fecling of resentment against Litchfield, no 
act of violence was committed at that parade. And 
it happened that before its dismissal a letter reached. 
the Brigadicr announcing that the higher allowances 
were to be given to the men; and so the active danger 
was passed. But the disturbance which had been 
engendered did not soon pass away; the Scpoys 
remained sullen and discontented, and for some days 
it appeared to the Brigadier not improbable that he 
would be compelled to call the Infantry and the 
Artillery to his assistance. Butthe Madras Army was 

-spaved this calamity of bloodshed ; and after a little 
while the regiment returned to the quiet and orderly 
performance of its duty. 

As the old year closed upon the scene of mutiny in 
the Madras Cavalry, so, very soon, the new year opened 
upon a kindred incident in the Madras Infantry. When 
it was found that the Bengal troops were reluctant to 
serve, under the proposed terms, in the Scinde pyro- 
vince, and scrious cmbarrassment was, thereby, likely 
to be occasioned to the Supreme Government, the 
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Madras authorities, belicving that the crisis was one 
inwhich it behoved every one to do his best, promptly 
and vigorously, for the salvation of the State, deter. 
mined, on a requisition from the Government of 
Bombay, to send two infantry regiments to Scinde.* 
The Scpoys were to embark on board transport vessels 
at Madras, io touch at Bombay, and thence to proceed 
to Kurrachee. Ono of these regiments, the Forty- 
seventh, was in orders for Moulnein, on the eastern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal—a station at which, being 
beyond Presidential limits, extra allowances, known 
as field-batta and rations, were paid to the troops. 
Tgnorant, it would appear, of the Bengal regulations, 
the Madras Govermnent, represented. by the Marquis 
of Tweedale, who held the double office of Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, guaranteed to the regiments 
ordered to Scinde the allowances reccived at Moul- 
mein; and under these conditions the Forty-seventh 
embarked for Bombay. 

Meanwhile, the Supreme Government had been 
advised of the unauthorised measures of the Madras 
authoritics. Chafing under such usurpation of the 
powers and prerogatives of the Governor-Coneral, 
Ellenborough sent orders for the detention of the 
Madvas regiment at Bombay, and it was disombarked 
on its arrival, There the Madras Scpoys learnt that 
the advantages of foreign service, promised to them at 
Madras, and on the faith of which they had set their 
faces towards Scinde, were disallowed. The greater 
part of their pay up to the end of March had already 
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boon disbursed to them, for the benefit of the families 1848-41. 
whom they left behind, and now they found, in the 
middle of February, that the scanty residue, ou which 
they had relied for their own support, was by these 
vetvenchments taken froin them, and that, for away 
from their homes, starvation stared them in the face. 
It was not strange that they should have rogarded. 
this as a cruel breach of faith; and that they should 
have resented it. They had been promised rations, 
and they asked for them, and when they found thoy 
were not likely to be supplied, they manifested their 
discontent, after the wonted fashion, by breaking out 
on parade, When the word of command was given for 
them to march to their Lines, by fours from the left, 
they stood fast. The word was repeated, but still 
they stood fast; and when the Adjutant rode up to 
the leading section and asked the men if they had not 
heard the word of command, they answered sullenly 
that they had heard it; and when a Native officer 
asked them why they did not move, they told him 
that they wanted food, and that they would not stir 
without it. 

When the order 1o advance was again given, the 
regiment inoved off; but only to renew on the fol- 
lowing morning the exhibition of disobedience and 
discontent, Paraded before the General commanding 
the garrison, the regiment soon evinced signs of being 
in the same mood. After inspection, when the order 
was given to march by companies to their respective 
Lines, the Grenadiers stepped off, but presently wavered 
and halted; and when their captain, having ordered 
their arms, went off to report their conduct to the 
commanding officer, they insisted on following him in 
a body, declaring that if they then lost their chance 
of xepresonting their hard ease to the General, they 
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might never find it again. Another company was 
even more violent in its demands. When the word of 
command was given to advance at the quick march, 
a man from the ranks cried out, “Right about face,” 
and the whole company stood fast, as did other parts 
of the column, Taken in the act of flagrant mutiny, 
the Sepoy was disarmed, and sent to the guard, 
whither the greater part of the company followed, 
declaring that they also would go to the guard, that 
they wanted rice, and must have it. 

After a while order was restored, The General 
addressed the Eyropean and Native officers, and told 
them to assure the men, that any complaints advanced 
in a soldierly manner would be inquired into and any 
grievances redvessed, but that such conduct as had 
been displayed on parade could not be overlooked. The 
regiment was then moved off to its Lines, some of the 
vingleaders being carried off as prisoners; and an ad- 
vance of moncy, at first reluctantly received, stifled 
the further progress of mutiny. Here, then, the story 
may end. The Madras Army was not destined to 
supply the want accruing from the defective loyalty 
of Bengal. It broke down at a critical time; but 
only under such a weight of mismanagement as might 
have crushed out the fidelity of the best mercenaries 
in the world, 

Tn these, as in instances above cited, by conflicts of 
authority and variations of system, the Sepoy was 
not unreasonably alarmed for the integrity of his pay ; 
and although we may condemn the manner in which 
he manifested his discontent, we must not think too 
harshly of the tenacity with which he asserted his 
rights. If an English soldier strikes for moro pay, it is 
in most cases only another name for more drink. He 
seeks it, too often, as a means of personal indulgence, 
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There is nothing to render less greedy his greed. But 1844, 
the avarice of the Sepoy was purified by domestic 
affection, by a tender regard for the interests of others, 
and that strong fecling of family honour which in 
India renders Poor Laws an useless institution. He 
had so many dependents with whom to divide his 
slender earnings, that any uncxpected diminution of 
his pay excited alarm lest those who were nearest and 
dearest to him should in his absence be reduced to 
want. The honour of his family was threatened ; 
he chafed under the thought; and if he took un- 
soldierly means of asserting his rights, we must re- 
member the provocation, and not forget those pecu- 
Harities of national sentiment which lighten the dark 
colours in which all such resistance of authority pre- 
sents itself to Kuropean eyes. 

Eventually Bombay troops were sent to garrison Penal Men 
Scinde, and the province became a part of the Bombay “"™ 
Presidency. But it is hard to say how much these 
first abortive attempts to provide for its defence shook 
the discipline of the Sepoy Army. For the evil was 
one to which it was difficult to apply a remedy; and 
the authorities were greatly perplexed and at variance 
one with another. The disbandment of a mutinous 
regiment is, in such a case, the most obvious, as it is 
the casiest measure, to which Government can resort; 
but it may often be unjust in itself and dangerous in 
its results, It falls alike on the innocent and on the 
guilty. It fills the country with the materials of 
which rebellions are made, or sends hundreds of our 
best fighting-mon, with all the lessons we have taught 
them, into the enemy's ranks. To be effective, it 
should follow closely on the commission of the crime 
which it is intended to punish; but it can rarely be 
accomplished with this essential promptitude, for it is 
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“only under certain favouring circumstances that an 


order to reduce to penury and disgrace a thousand 
trained soldiers can be carried out with safety to the 
State. To delay the excention of the punishment is 
outwardly to condone the offence. It was not strange, 
therefore, that when the Thirty-fourth Infantry and 
the Seventh Cavalry of Bengal mutinied on the 
fronticr, almost in the presence of the Sikh Army, 
there should have been obstinate questionings at Head. 
Quarters as to the expediency of disbandment on the 
spot, or at some safer place remote from the scene of 
their crimes. It was the opinion of Lord Ellen- 
borough, at the time, that a regiment of Europeans 
and a troop of European artillery should have been 
summoned with all haste from Loodhianah to Ferozc- 
pore, and that, in presence of this force, tle mutinous 
corps should have been at once disbanded. But a 
reference, it has been said, was made to Government, 
and the mutinous regiments were marched down, 
unsentenced, to Loodhianah and Meerut, there to 
await the decision of supreme authority. ‘The orders 
given left'some diserction with the Commandoer-in- 
Chtict. The Seventh Cavalry had’ not mutinied in a 
body, The Native officers and nearly two hundred 
troopers wore true to their Salt. Discipline miglit, 
therefore, be vindicated by ordinary processes of law 
without involving the innocent and the guilty alike 
in one common ruin. But the Thirty-fourth, Native 
officers and Sepoys, were all tainted; so, with every 
mark of infamy, in the presence of all the troops, 
European and Native, at Meerut, the regiment was 
broken up, the British uniform was stripped from the 
backs of the mutineers, and the number of the regi- 
ment ‘was erased. from the Army List,* 


* Two or threo years aflerwads of a new regiment, inno degreo 
the gap was filled up hy the raising beltor than tlle old. : 
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Propinquity to an overawing European force re- 
moves the chief difficulties which oppose themselves 
to the sudden dissolution of a Native regiment. But 
under no other circumstances is it to be counselled, 
The question of disbandment, therefore, perplexed the: 
Madvas authorities even more than those of Bengal. 
To march a regiment, with arms in its hands, some 
hundreds of miles across the country, to receive its 
services, and perhaps to witness its repentance during 
a period of many weeks, all that time concealing the 
fate that is in store for it, and then having caged it in 
a safo place, pinioned it, as it were, beyond all hope 
of resistance, to visit it with all the terrors of a long- 
hidden, long-delayed retribution, is altogether ab- 
horrent to the gencrous nature of an English officer. 
To have disbanded, for example, the Sixth Madras 
Cavalry at Jubbulpore would have been crucl and 

dangerous, To have marched it to Arcot in igno- 
rance of its fate, would have’bcen cruel. and dastardly. 
To have broken it up at Kamptee would have been 
to incur, only in a less degree, the evil of both’ 
courses, And nothing else appeared possible; for 
it was not to be supposed that all those indignant 
Mahomedans, men with whom revenge is a virtue, 
would have quietly gone down, mounted on good 
horses, and with sharpened sabres at their sides, in 
foll knowledge of their destiny, to the disgraceful 
punishment awaiting them. With these considera- 
tions before them, it was not strange that the Madras 
authorities hesitated to carry out the comprehensive 
penalty of disbandment, and that, as a choice of dif- 
fietlties, it should have suffered many guilty men to 
escape, 

In this instance, Lord Ellenborough was cager for), 
disbandment. Ho said that the conduct of the regi- 
ment had been equally bad in itself and pernicious in 
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its results, for that the disturbed state of Bundelkund 
rendered it little short of mutiny before the enemy, 
and it had disconcerted all the arrangements of his 
Government for the general defence of the country, 
But it was not his, cither on principle or in practice, 
to deal harshly with the errors and delusions of the 
Native Army, and there were few men living who 
had a more kindly appreciation of the good qualities 
of the Sepoy, or who could more readily sympathise 
with him, If he did not know precisely how to deal 
with a mutiny of that Army; if he could not, with 
accurate calculation of the results, so apportion the 
just measures of leniency and severity as in no case to 
encourage by the one or to exasperate by the other, 
he only failed where no one had yet suceceded, and 
need not have blushed to find himself mortal. He 
often said that a gencral mutiny of the Native Army 
was the only real danger with which our empire in 
India was threatened; and he believed that the surest 
means of maintaining the fidelity of the Sepoy was by 
continually feeding his passion for military glory. In 
this he was right. But the passion for military glory 
cannot always be fed without injustice, and the evils 
of conquest may be greater than its gains. He had 
much faith, too, in the good effect of stirring ad- 
dresses, appealing to the imaginations of the soldiery, 
and in the application of donatives promptly follow- 
ing good service. And, although in working out his 
theory he was sometimes impelled to practical ex- 
pressions of it, which caused people to smile, as in 
the famous Somnauth Proclamation, and in the dis. 
tribution of the “favourite mehtoys” to the Sepoys 
after the battle of Maharajpore, there was, doubtless, 
sound philosophy at the bottom of it. But such light 
as this only served to show more clearly the many 
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and great difficullies with which the whole question 
of the Sepoy Amuy was beset, and to convinee re- 
flecting minds that, thongh human folly might ac- 
cclerate the break-down of the whole system, human 
wisdom could not so fence it around with safeguards 
as to give it permanent vitality and strength. 

That the treatment to which the mutinies arising 
out of the annexation of Scinde were subjected by the 
Government of the day was nothing more than a 
series of expedicnts is a fact, but one which may be 
recorded without censure. The disbandment of one 
yegiment, the punishment of a few ringleaders in 
others, the forgiveness of the rest; the dismissal of an 
officer or two for culpable mismanagement, and a 
liberal issue of donatives to all who during the pre- 
ceding year had either done well, or suffered much, in 
the service of the State, were so many palliatives, born 
of the moment, which did not touch the seat of the 
disease, or contribute to the future healthy action of 
the system. But there were circumstances, both 
intrinsic and. extrinsic, which seemed to forbid, on 
grounds alike of justice and of policy, the application 
of more vigorous remedies, The fact, indeed, that 
the misconduct of the soldiery had, in a great measure, 
been the direct growth of the injuries which they had 
sustained at the hands of the Government, would 
have made severity a crime. But it was no less cer- 
tain that leniency was a blunder. If an Army once 
finds that it can dictate to Government the amount 
of its pay, there is an end to the controlling power of 
the latter. What the State ought to have learnt from 
this lesson was the paramount obligation which vested. 
upon it of clearly explaining to its troops all regula 
tions affecting their pay and allowances, and espe- 
cially such as entailed upon them any loss of privileges 
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antecedently enjoyed. Under any circumstances a 
yeduction of pay is delicate and hazardous opera- 
tion, Even the loyalty of European officers is not 
always proof against such a trial. But the absence of 
explanation aggravates it, in the Sepoy’s cyes, into a 
breach of faith; he believes that he is only asserting 
his rights when he strikes for the restoration of that 
of which he has been, in his own eyes unjustly, de- 
prived ; and the Government then, perplexed in the 
extreme, has only a choice of evils before it, and cither 
on the side of leniency or severity is too likely to go 
Jamentably wrong. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THD WAR ON TIL sUTLEI—-TIE PATNA CONSTIRACY—-ATTEMPT TQ Cons 
RULE LHD SLPOYS AT DINAPORE—~TUN OCCUPATION OF TID PUNTAD—~ 
ANNEXATION AND ITS LIFECTS—REDUCTION OF TNH SEPOY’S PAY—TIB 
MUTINILS AT RAWUL PINDED AND GOVINDGHUR—LORD DALIMOUSIZ AND 
SIN CHARLES NAPIUR, 


' 
‘ 


Tr was fortunate, perhaps, for the rulers of that day 1848. 
that Peace was but of short duration, and that the ~ 
“ nassion for anilitary glory” had again something to 
feed upon. The Sikh Army, having risen against.its 
own leaders, was vapouring on the bauks of the Sutlej, 
and threatening to cross the British frontier. No 
war could have been more welcome to the Sepoy than 
a war with the Sikhs. - For théy were an insolent and 
minacions race, and it was known that they had 
talked of overrunning Hindostan, and pouring ‘on to 
the sack of Delhi and the pillage of Caleutta. They 
took the first step, and the war commenced. + - 
Whilst the. Governor-General and the Commander: Tho Patna 
in-Chief were at the head of the Army on the frontier, So™svitey- 
and all eyes were turned towards the scene of thé 
snnguinary conflict on the Sutle)j, lower down, on th 
banks of the Ganges, four hundred miles from Ca 
cutin, an incident was-occurring, which, in quic 
times, might have made itself heard all over th 
country, but which, lost in the din of battle in tha 
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1845-46, ‘momentous winter, gave only a local sound. Dis- 


covery was made of an organised. attempt to corrupt 
the soldiery in the Lower Provinces. On Christmas. 
seve the magistrate of Patna received a letter from 
Major Rowcroft, informing hin that the Moonshee 
of his regiment—the First Native Infuntry—was in 
treasonable correspondence with a rich and influ. 
ential landholder in the neighbourhood, who had 
been tampering with the allegiance of the Native 
officers and Scpoys in the contiguous station of 
Dinapore. 

Of the truth of the story there was no doubt. To 
what dimensions the conspiracy really extended, and 
from what central point it radiated, is not known, 
and now never will be known, It was a season of 
considerable popular excitement, aggravated in the 
neighbourhood of Patna by local causes, and eager 
efforts had been made to prepare the people for 
revolt. Reports had been for some time current to 
the effect that the British Government purposed to 
destroy the’ caste of the Tlindoos, aud to abolish 
Mehomedanism hy forbidding the initial ceremony 
through which admission is obtained to the number 
of the Faithful. And to this was added another lic, 
scarecly Jess alarming, that the Purdah was also to 
be prohibited, and thal Mehomedan females of all 
ranks were to be compelled to go about ‘unveiled, 
Stories of this kind, it has been observed, however 
monstrous in themselves, ave readily Wclieved, if 
there be but only a very little truth to give thom 
currency. The truth may be from within or it may 
be fvom without. It may be direct proof or indirect 
confirmation. Té lite matters so long as there is 
something which men may see and judge for then- 
selves, There had been many exciting causes at this 
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time, to rouso the resentments and to stimulate the 


activities of the Moulavees and the Pundits, such as - 


tho new law of inheritance and the new educational 
mensures; and now the introduction of the messing- 
system, into tho gaols was a patent fact which all 
might understand, It was an incident, moreover, of 
untoward occurrence, that about this time, when de- 
signing men were eagerly looking out for some false 


move on the part of the Government, the Magistrate’ 


of Patna, at the request of the Principal of the 
College, alarmed the inhabitants of the city by insti- 
tuting inquiries enabling him to form something of 
a census of the population, showing their different 
castes, pyofessions, and employments—a movement 
which was at once declared to be a part of the great 
scheme of the Government for the forcible conversion 
of the people. 

But it was necessary that the soldiery should be 
gained over by some alarming fiction of cspecial ap- 
plication to the Sepoy himself. Already had. indirect 
ngency been set at work for his corruption. He 
found the lig in full leaf in his native village. When 
he, went on furlough, his relatives told him that if he 
did not make a stand for his religion he would soon 


“have to fight against his brethren and kinsmen.* 


When he returned to his regiment he found that/ 
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every one was talking on the same subject, and that 


it was currently believed that the introduction of the! 
messing-system into the gaols was to be followed by| 
its introduction into the Army, and that the Sepoy 
was not much longer to be allowed to have uncon- 
trolled. dominion over his own cooking-pot. 


* Soma of‘ ile mon of the First but if you will not listen to us, we 
Regiment told Major Roweoft that will send 2000 juwans (young men) 
tho villagers had said, “Our village to oppose you.” 
furnishes 500 men to your Aimy; 


x 
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If, then, ‘there had been nothing more than this, 
the time woultl have becn propitious, and plotters 
might reasonably have thought that the opportunity 
was ripe. But in that winter of 1845-46 a seditious 
enterprise of this kind in the Lower Provinces was 
favoured by the divcumstances of the great war with 
the Sikhs, which was drawing all the resourecs of the 
Government’ to the North-Western frontier. Thero 
was a vague belicf that lakis of Punjabee fighting. 
men would soon be streaming over the country, and 
that the English would be driven into the sea. Many, 
then, with eager ,cupidity, bethought themselves of 
gutting the opium godowns of Patna, where a million 
aid a half of Government property lay stored; and 
all the dangerous classes of the city were ripe and 
ready for pillage and for slaughter. A rising of the 
Sepoys at such a time, or their acquiescence in a 
rising of the people, might have been fatal to tho 
continued supremacy of Government in that pari of 
the country. The plotters scarcely hoped to accom. 
plish more than tho Jattor of these two means of 
overthrowing the English. At all events, it was safer 
to begin with the milder oxperimont on the fidelity 
of the Sepoy, So delogaics went about in the Lines 
shying that the great King of Delhi had sent a con- 
fidential agent to give a month’s pay to every Native 
officer and soldier in the regiments in order that if 
any outbreak should oceur in their part of the coun- 
try they should not lift a hand in support of the 
Government. All the landholders, and the cullti- 
vators, and the townspeople wore ready, it was said, 
to rise; and if the soldicry would only romain in- 
active, the British power might be destroyed before it 
could perpetrate the outrages by which it sought to 
overturn the religions of the country. 
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A Jemadar of the Tirst Regiment heard this story, 
gravely listened to all that was urged by the emissary 
of sedition, and said that he would consider of the 
matter.* Then he repeated oll that had happened 
to his commanding officer, and measures were soon 
taken to test the reality.of the plot, There was at 
all events onc substantial proof that the story was no 
fiction. Thore was money counted out for the work of 
corruption, and tied up in bags ready for immediate 
delivery. It was agreed thatthe Jemadar and another 
officer in Roweroft's confidence should take the 
money, and matters were soon convenicntly arranged 
so as to bring about the disclosure, A detachment 
of tho regiment was about to proceed to Gya; with 
this went the two faithful Jemadars. On the way 
they met or were, overtaken by two well-dressed 
Mahomedans in an ecka, or native whecled-carriage, 
who gave thom the moncy, saying that others had 
taken it, and that larger supplies were forthcoming 
for the same purpose. Nothing could stamp the 
reality of the design more surely than this. Men are 
in carnest when they part with their money, 

Another Native officer of the First traitorously 
took the corrupting coin, and a Moonshee of the 
vegiment was found to be deeply implicated in the 
plot. But Rowcroft’s opportune discovery of the 
altempt to debauch his men, and the measures which 
he wisely adopted, rendered the further efforts of the 
conspirators utterly futile and hopeless. The military 
offenders were soon in confinement; the civil ma- 
gistrate was tracking down the instigators of sedi- 
tion ; andif no great success then attended the attempt 

* Tho Jomadar was a Brahmin, the latter was adjutant of the xg 
by namo Mootce-Missur. Ifo had monf, and was greatly attached to 
heon pay-hayildex to Roworofl, when him. 


x2 
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to bring the necks of the most guilty to the gallows, 
it was sufficient for the public peace that the plot was 
discovered. What the amount of real danger then 
was it is difficult to determine. ‘Two other Native 
regiments at Dinaporé were tampered with in like 
manner, but the discovery of the plot in Roweroft’s 
corps rendered other efforts abortive. Many great 
names were used by the agents of sedition, but upon 
what authority can only be conjectured, It was 
stated that a royal mandate had come from the King 
of Delhi; that the Rajah of Nepaul was ready to 
send a preat army sweeping down to the plains; and 
again it was said that the Sikhs wore the prime 
movers of the plot.* All this can be only obscurely 
shadowed on the page of history. But it is cortain 
that a scroll was found, described by a witness as 
being many cubits long, on which the names of some 
hundred of respectable inhabitants of Patna, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, were attached to solemn decla- 
ration binding them to dic in defonce of their reli- 
gion, and that it was honestly believed by large 
numbers of the educated no less than the ignorant 
people of that part of the country, that the one 
cherished object of the British Government was to 
reduce all the people of India to the no-caste state of 
the Feringhees. Of tho reality of this belief there 
was no doubt; so a Proclamation was put forth by 
the Governor of Bengal, declaring that as the Bri. 
tish Government never had interfered, so the people 


* Tho principal setor in the Patna 
econsphacy was one Khojah Tassan 
Ali Tehian, Tt seems that at the 
Sonepora Fair, a shoré time before, 
hhe had appeared in great state, and 
aeceived a considerable number of 
mfluential people in Ins tent, with 
tho object of mstilling into thom a 


fear of religions convarsion, and on- 
couniging their determination to re 
sist, Ife escaped for want af evi- 
dence, ‘There was also a wandoriy 

bookseller, who, on the plea of wll 
ingPotsiau volumes tothe Maonshees 
of regiments, readily gained acess 
to them without exciting suspicion, 
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might be assured that it never would interfere in any 188-46, 


way with the religions of the country. 

The Jemadar and the Moonshee of the First Regi- 
ment, who had been seduced into traitorous courses, 
wore tried by court-martial, and sentenced to death, 
with the usual reluctance manifested by a tribunal 
composed only of Native officcrs,* But it was not 
necessary to strike terror into the minds of an amy 
hovering on the brink of general mutiny ; so the sen- 
tence was not carried out. Whatever danger there 
may have been had passed away.f The victories of 
Hardinge and Gough had a grandemoral effect from 
one end of the country to the other, for it had been 
believed that the British were sore pressed, and that 
their power would be shaken to the centre by this 
collision with the Sikhs, Victory made all things 
right again, and for a while we heard nothing more 
of mutiny or sedition, With intervals of comparative 
repose, distinguished by an occupation of the Sikh 
country, very flattering to the Sepoy’s pride, and very 
profitable to his purse, the operations which resulted 
in the fall of the Sikh empire then lasted for more: 
than three years. The story has been told in the first 
chapter of this work. The Punjab, like Scinde, was 
tuned by a stroke of the pen into a British province, 
and the same difficulties bristled up in the path of 


* Not long aflor tho discovery of 
this plot, Major Roweroft was seized 
wilh soyero illness, not withoub sus- 
picion of poison, and obliged Lo pro- 
ceed Lo Bngland, Jemadar Mootee- 
‘Migsuy told him (het on bis retain to 
Tndia, he would, doubtless, ba able to 
lay boforo tho Major further faols il- 
lustrative of the extont of the conspi- 
racy. But when Roworoft rejoined 
the rogiment both Mootce-Missur 
er tho other faithful Jemadar wero 

ond, 


t It is stated in an interesting 
amphiet, prblished by Mr, Stooque- 
cr, In 1857, that it waa said at Dinn- 

pore, aftor the discovery of this con- 
spirncy, that although the English had 
then eseaped, thers would he, in 1857, 
when they had ruled a hundred yems, 
auch a éomashe ns tho country had 
never seen. I can find no tiaco of 
this in any contemporary documents, 
nor have my inquiries fiom officers 
who were then at Dinapore cnabled 
mo to confirm the truth of the atory. 
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the Annexer. The Sepoy, called 1o serve in the 
Punjab, had no longer the privileges of foreign ser- 
vice; and, in spite of the lesson taught by the Scinde 
annexation, he could not understand why tho con- 
quest of the country should be inaugurated by the 
reduction of his pay. 

And so the vegiments in the Punjab at that time, 
and those which were moved across the Sniloj from 
our older provinces, determined 10 refuse the reduced 
rates, and to stand out boldly for the higher allow- 
ances, All the regiments, suffering or soon to suffer 
from the incidente of the reduction, took counsel with 
each other, and promised mutual support, Delegates 
from the several corps went about from station to 
station, and letters were exchanged. between those at 
a distance, The first manifestation of open discontent 
was at Rawul Pindee, There, one morning in July, 
Sir Colin Campbell, a soldier of the highest promise, 
already budding into fame—the “ war-bred Sir Colin,” 
as Napier then called him—vreceived the significant 
intelligence that the Twenty-second Regiment had ve- 
fused to regeive their pay. Outwardly, tho Sepoys 
were calm and respectful; but their eabnness indi- 
cated a sense of strength, and Campbell folé that all 
the other Native regiments in the Punjab would pro- 
bably follow their example. Such a combination ab 
any time and in any place would have boon dan- 
gerous and alarming; but the peril was grently agera- 
vated by the peculiar circumstances of the times, Tor 
it had grown up in a newly-conquered country, 
swarming with the disbanded fighting-men of the old 
Sikh Army, and it was believed that our discontented 
Sepoys, if they had once broken into rebellion, would 
have soon found their ranks swollen by veeruits from 
the Kalsa soldiery, eager to profit by the crisis, and 
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again to strike for the recovery of their lost dominion. 
Wo had just secon the downfal of an empire precipi- 
tated by the lawlessness of an army, driven onward 
by the impulses of its grocd; and now it seemed as 
though our own soldicry, having caught the con- 
tagion, were clamouring for donatives, and that it re- 
quired very careful stecring to save us from being 
wrecked upon the-same rock, 

‘Sir Charles Napier had, at that time, just appeared 
upon the stage. He had hastened from Calcutta to 
Simlah to meet the Governor-General, who was re- 
freshing himself with the cool mountain air; and 
there the news reached him, not that one, but that 
tivo regiments at Rawul Pindce had refused to take 
qheir pay, and that there was every prospect of four 
moro regiments at Wuzcerabad, and two at the inter- 
mediate station of Jhelum, following their cxample. 
Then Dalhousie and Napier took counsel together, 
with some of their staff-officers, and’ it was debated 
whother it would not be wise to strike a vigorous blow 
at the incipient mutiny by disbanding the regiments 
which had already refused to accept their pay. To 
this course, proposed by Colonel Benson, an old officer 
of the Company’s service, held in deserved regard by 
many successive Governors-General, Napier resolutely 
objected, and Dalhousie concurred with the Chief, 
Tloping for the best, but still prepared for the worst, 
the old soldier instructed Campbell to point out to the 
recusant regiments the folly and wickedness of their 
course; but he wrote privately to him that in the 
event of their obduracy, he and other commanding 
officers must bring the power of the European regi- 
menis in the Punjab to bear upon the coercion of the 
mytinous Scpoys. But before these letters arrived, 
Campbell had tided over the difficulty. “The com- 
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bination amongst the men of the Thirtconih and 
Twenty-second Regiments,” he wrote to Napior, on 
the 26th of July, “gave way to fear on the 18th, the 
day before your prescription for bringing them to 
their senses was despatched from Simlah.” The fact 
is that, at that time, they were uot ready; they were 
not strong cnough for tho resistance of authority ; 
and they were not prepared to be the protomartyrs in 
such a cause, There was a Kuropean regiment at 
Rawul Pindec; there were Huropean regiments at 
other stations not far removed; and so it was held to 
be a wiser course to wait until the new regiments 
should arrive from the older provinces and unite with 
them in the dangerous work of military rebellion, 

That these regiments were prepared to resist was 
soon too apparent. From Simlah, Napier proceeded 
on a tour of inspection to the principal military 
stations in the Northern Provinces of India; and at 
Delhi he found unmistakable signs of a confederation 
of many regiments determined not to serve in the 
Punjab except on the higher pay. One regiment 
there, warned for service beyond the Sutlej, declared 
its intention not to march; but it was conciliated by 
a liberal grant of furloughs, which had before been 
withheld; and it went on to its destination. Napier 
believed that the spivit of disaffection was wide-sprend. 
He had heard ominous reports of twenty-four rogi- 
ments prepared to strike, and when he entered the 
Punjab, he was not surprised to find that mutiny was 
there only in a state of suspended activity, and that 
at any moment it might burst out, all the more 
furiously for this temporary suppression, 

At Wuzeerabad it soon openly manifested itself, In 
command of that station was onc of the best soldiers 
of the Company's sorvice, At an early ago John 
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Hearsey had carned a name in Tlistory, as one of the 
heroes of Sectabuldce, and thirty years of subsequent 
service had thoroughly ripened his experience, so that 
at this tine he had perhaps as large a knowledge of 
the Sepoy, of his temper, of his habits, of his language, 
as any officer in the Native Army. With this large 
knowledge dwelt also in him a large sympathy. It 
commonly happened in those days that the man who 
best knew the Sepoy best loved him; and Hearsey, 
who had scen how good a soldier he could be, before 
the enemy, respected his good qualities, and looked 
leniently on his bad. He believed that, with good 
management, a Sepoy regiment might be kept, under 
almost any circumstances, in the right temper, and he 
had great faith in the magic efficacy of a good speech. 
When, therefore, one of the regiments at Wuzeerabad 
openly refused its pay, Hearsey drew up the men on 
parade, and addressed them in language so touching, 
so forcible, and so much to the point, that many hung 
down their heads, ashamed of what they had done, 
and some even shed tears of penitence, The pay was 
then offered to them again. The first four men who 
yefused were tried at once, and sentenced to imprison- 
mont with hard labour, The whole brigade was then 
turned out to sce the sentence carried into effect. 
There were four Native regiments at Wuzcerabad ; 
but there was also a Regiment of the Line and de- 
tachments of Huropean Artillery, Horse and Foot, In 
the presence of this force, the convicted Sopoys were 
manacied as (clons and sent off to work on the roads, 
Aftor this, there were no more refusals ; the men took 
their pay and did their work. 

But discipline had not yet been fully vindicated. 
Three ringleaders, who had been known to go from 
company to company, instigating and fomenting re- 
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1819. ellion, were tried by courtamartial, and sentenced to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. But Napier, who Ye. 
garded in a far stronger light both the enormity of - 
the offence and the-magnitude of the danger, ordered 
a revision of the sentence, and death was recorded 
against the culprits; and against two others who 
were tried for the same offence by the sane Court. 
Then justice was satisfied, and merey might stretch 
forth its hand. The sentence was commuted bo tvans. 

Samary 98, POLtation for life. ‘“ In eternal exile,” said Napior, in 

1850.” his general order to the troops, “they will oxpiate 
their crimes. For ever separated from their country 
and their relations, in a strange land beyond the seas, 
they will linger out their miscrable lives. It is a 
change, but I do not consider it an amelioration of 
their punishment. They will remain living oxamples 
of the miserable fate which awnits traitors to their 
colours.” 

But the spirit of disaffection was not suppressed, 
though locally for a time it was subdued, It was de- 
clared that the Post-office runners laboured under 
the weight of the Sepoys’ letters, which were then 
passing from cantonment to cantomment; but a largo 
number of these letters were seized and examined, 
and they were found to contain nothing on the sub. 
ject of tho allowances} Napicr, however, anticipated 
a crisis, and was prepared for it. Taking post at 
Peshawur, the extremest comer of our new Punjab 
territory, where was a strong Huropean force, he be- 
lieved that he would ere long be compelled to sweep 
down with the English vegiments, picking up rein. 
forcements as he went from station to station, and to 


.* Sir Chmles Napier, in bis In- | Sir Tomy Lawronoe, in Cal 
dian Misgaveinment, says that fon. cxéée Review, vol. xi, ‘Tho atale- 
weie ted ab fist, aud one aftor- ment is mado on tho authority of 
wards; but tho fact is as stated in Major W. Mayne, President of tho 
the text, Govmdghur Cow) of Enquiry, 
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crush a general rising of the Sepoy troops, And soon 
” it appeared to him that the crisis had come. The 
Sixty-sixth Rogiment broke into mutiny at: Govind- 
ghur. Bursting out, on parade, with vehement shouts 
of disapprobation, they attempted to seize the gates 
of the Fort, so ag to cut of all communication with 
the loyal troops outside the walls. There was no 
European regiment at Govindghur, but the First 
Native: Cavalry, under Bradford, were faithful among 
the faithless, and, aided by the cool courage of Mac- 
donald, of the Sixty-sixth, they made good their en- 
trance through the gate.* The Fort was saved. The 
European officers were saved. .And the guilty regi- 
ment was doomed to a moral death, Tho Sixty-sixth 
was struck ont of the Army List. The men wore dis- 
banded in a body, and their colours given to a corps 
of Goorkhas, from the hill-tracts of Nepaul, who were 
known to be good soldicrs, with no Byahminical 
daintiness about them, and a general fidelity to their 
Salt. , 

“When the Sixty-sixth was disbanded,” says Sir 
Charles Napicr, “the mutiny ceased entirely. Why? 
Tho Brahmins saw that the Goorkhas, another race, 
could be brought into the ranks of the Company's 
Army—a vaco dreaded, as move warlike than their 
own, Their religious combination was by that one 
stroke rendered abortive.” But, far other causes 
than this helped to subdue the spirit of disaffection 
which was then ripening in the Punjab. The Sepoys 
had struck for higher allowances than those which 
had been granted to them by the strict letter of the 
Regulations; but Napier thought, that however un- 
soldierly, however culpable their conduct might be, 


* An oppoitine blow from Mas- statoment publishad by Sir IL, Law. 
donnld’s sword nppems io havo yreneo in Crlentle Renew, vol, xxii, 
caused tho gate to bo opened, Seo 
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some grounds of dissatisfaction existed. The change, 
which the Sepoys resented, was declared by the Chief 
to be “impolitic and unjust ;” and, pending a reference 
to Government, orders were issued for:the payment 
of compensation to the troops, on a higher scale than 
that sanctioned by the latest regulations, * 

Then arose that memorable conflict between Napier 
and Dalhousie, which ended in the resignation by the 
former of an office which many had predicted that 
he could not long continue to hold. Both were mon 
of imperious temper, and a collision between thom. 
was, from thefirst, clearly foreseen. When the Mili- 
tary Chief took upon himself to readjust the al- 
lowances of the troops in the Punjab, tho Civil Go- 


* The baro statement in the toxt 
will suffice for the goneal vender, 
bué not, perliaps, for fire professional 
one, It may be stated, therefore, 
that it had_been for many yeais the 
inle of the Indian Government, when- 
ever the prices of the common arti 
oles of consumption used by tho Na- 
tive soldiory exceeded a certain fixed 
price, fo grant them compensation 
proportionate to the additional cost of 
aupplics, This bounty seems first, to 
have been bestowed in the year 1821 
on the Native troops serving in Lho 
‘Western Provinces, aud was limited 
to the singles article of ottah, or flour, 
Whenever ottah was solling at less 
than fifteen seers (or thinty pounds) 
the rnpee, a proportionate compen. 
sation was pianted, But, subse. 

ently, in 1844, the application of 
this order was oxtended by Lord 
Benhorough, and compensation also 
was gianted to tho Native troops 
set ying in Scinde, when certain minor 
articles of oousumpHion were selling 
ata high price, In the following 
year a new order relative to this 
same subject of gompensation-money 
was issued by Lord Iardinge, who 
had hy this tine succeeded to tho 
government, Instead of gianting 


a soparale monoy-compensation for 
each patticular high-priced article of 
consumption, all the several articles 
wero massed, and some being cheapor 
than elsewhere, a goneral averasso 
was sliuck, Jt was thon ofllcially 
announced that thenceforth compen- 
sation would be giantod to tho Be- 
poys “whenever the prico of jo. 
vistons, forming tho Native soldier's 
dict, should oxceod 8 rupecs aud 8 
nmits, the agptogtte of tha rnoy 
for the several articles laid down in 
tho Genoral Ouders of tho 20th of 
Hobvunry, 1814." Whenever, in 
other words, the Sopoy was mablo 
to obtain his daily rations at a dost 
of 8 rapecs 8 anes a month (which 
cost was onloulated in necordanco 
with the aggregate fixed ratos of 
the prices of provisions, beyond 
which componsation, nndor the old 
regulations, was granted for each 
attielo), tke excess was lo ba de. 
frayed by he Government. ‘The 
regulation of 1845 was nol. so favo. 
able to the troops ns that of 1844, 
and Sir Charles Nopler, belteving 
thal tho application of tho former 
rule to the troops in the Punjab waa a 
mistake, directed the regulation of 
1844 again to ho brought into foroo, 
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vernor was at sca beyond the reach of an official 


reference, Ie returned to find what had been done, * 


and he resented such an encroachment upon the pre- 
rogative of the Government, Napier had justified 
the exercise of an authority not constitutionally 
belonging to his office, by the assertion that the 
danger was pressing, and that action, in such an 
emergency, did not admit delay. Dalhousie denied 
the premises; he insisted that there had been no 
danger, “T cannot sufficiently express,” he wrote, in 
an elaborate Minute on Napier’s proceedings, “the 
astonishment with which I read, on the 26th of May, 
the intimation then made to the Government by the 
Commander-in-Chicf, that in the month of January 
last a mutinous spirit pervaded the army in the 
Punjab, and that insubordination had risen so high 
and spread so wide, as to impress his Excellency with 
the belicf that the Government of the country was 
placed at that time in a position of ‘great peril.’ I 
have carefully weighed the statements which his Ex- 
ccllency has advanced. I have examined anew the 
records that bear on the state of public affairs at that 
period, and TI have well reflected upon all that has 
passed, While I do not scck to question in any way 
the sincerity of the convictions by which Sir Charles 
Napier has been led to declare that the army was in 
mutiny and the empire in danger, J, on my part, am 
bound to say that my oxmnination and reflection haye 
not lessened in any degree the incredulity with which 
I fivst read the statements to which I have referred.” 
“There is no justification,” continued his Lordship, 
“for the cry that India was in danger. Free from all 
threat of hostilities from without, and secure, through 
the submission of its new subjects, from insurrection 
within, the safety of India has never for one moment 
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been imperilled by the partial insubordination in the 
yanks of its army. I have confronted the assertions 
of the Commander-in-Chicf on this head with undis- 
puted facts, and with the authority of recorded do- 
cuments, and my convictions strengthened by the 
information which the Government commands, I 
desire to record my entire dissent from. the statement 
that the army has bécn in mutiny, and the empire in 
danger.” 

This was, doubtless, the popular view of the matter ; 
and it was readily accepted at the time. What 
amount of danger veally existed was never known, 
and now never will be known, Whatever it may 
hayo been, it was tided over; and the quietude that 
followed this temporary explosion scemed to warrant 
the confidence which the Governor-General had. ox- 
pressed. But Napier held to his opinion with as 
much tenacity as Dalhousie, Nothing could shake 
the belief of the old soldier that the oxceptional course 
he had adopted was justified by the exceptional cir. 
cumstances of ihe times. Still he knew the duty of 
obedience; he knew that in a conflict between two 
authorities the lower must yield to the higher, and 
that he had no right to complain if the Inter asserted 
the power vested in him by the Law. “ And I do not 
complain,” he emphatically added. But, song in 
his conviction of right, and master of himself, though 
not of the situation, he felt that he could retire with 
dignity from a position which he could not hold with 
profit to the Siate. And he did retire, On the 22nd 


“ of May, he addvessed a letter to the [orso-Cuards, 


requesting that the Duke of Wellington would obtain 
her gracious Majesty's permission for him to resign 
the chief command of the Indian Anny. “ And the 
more so,” he added, “as being now nearly seventy 
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years of ago—during the last ten years of which I 
have gone through considerable fatigue of body and 
mind, especially during the last year—my health 
roquires that relief from climate and business which 
public service in India docs not admit.” 

But there is no blame, in such o case, to.be re- 
corded against the Governor-General. When an old 
and distinguished soldicr—a watrior of high repute, 
and a man of consummate ability—deliberately de- 
clares that he regards the system under which he has 
beon called upon to command an army as a system at 
once faulty and dangerous; that he conceives the 
power of the civil magistrate to be so absolute that 
the arm of the chief soldier is paralysed ; and that, so 
enervated and emasculated by restrictions imposed 
upon hin by law, he cannot wicld the sword with 
honour to himself or advantage to the State, and that, 
therefore, he desires to lay it down, he utters words 
which, whether he be right or wrong in his estimate 
of what ought to be the just balanco‘between the civil 
and the military power, are honest, manly, dignified 
words, and ought everywhere to be received with 
respect. Tow mon had a better right thgn Sir Charles 
Napier to criticise an Act of Parliament. Te had a 
right to think that the law was a bad law ; and he had 
avight to say that it was bad. But the law, whether 
good or bad, was not made by Lord Dalhousie, but 
by the British Parliament. It was Dalhousic’s busi! 
ness to administer that law, and to maintain the au- 
thority vested in him by the Imperial Legislature. Of 
this Napicr had no right to complain ; and he declared 
that he did not complain. But tho contest was on 
every account an unseemly and an unfortunate one. 
Té was another and a culminating instance of that 
excessive centralisation which weakened the authority 
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and degraded the character of the mililary arm, and 
tatight the soldicry that Uo greatest chie€ whom lng. 
Jan could send them was as iuch a subaltern of the 
civil governor ay the youngest ensign on the Army 


List. 


And it tameght even more than this, Th (aught 
thinking men, nob for the fest time, hab even the 
chief members of (he Goverment were at war anon 
themselves, and the lesson shook -Uheir faith in the 
stability of a power this disunited, this inevherent, 
“T am now sixty years of age,” wrote an bitelligent 
native oflicial to Siv George Glovk,  T have heard 
threo sayings repeated by wise men, and J wysell 
have also found out, from my own experionee, thet 
the sovereignty of the British Government will not 
be overthrown save by the occurrence of three obs 
jectionable circumstances.” And the first of these 
circumstances he thus stated: “Mormerly the high, 
diguified Sehihs had no ennity among thenwg)ves, ov 
al Teast the people of India never ermme to know that 
they had emnity. Now cumily exists among them, 
and il is as well seen ny the sun al noonday lat they 
culm@mniate and hea mualiee agaist each oder’ 
Such contliets of aithority ave heeuly witehodt and 
yolubly discussed; aud a signifieanea is attached to 
tham oul of all proportion ta the tmportiunce with 
whieh amougst us like contentious ave dnvested, The 
natives of Tndia knew that we are fia ys bat they fee) 
that miion inakes us muumy. Sem te he at diseord 
Mnong ourselves, we shrivel inte owe tente propor 
Hions, and ibis believed Unt our power ta begimibiye 
to erumble and decry, 

During the adiministvation of Lord Elenhorongh 
there had heen disunion muon the higher authorities, 
wiising out of nearly similar causes, ‘The unanthorised 


* MS, Coieapondenge, Uanstated fom the Poaian, 
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promises given hy the Commander-in-Chiel’ to the 
Native troops proceeding to Seinde had stirred the re- 
sentinent of the Governor-General, aud his grave-dis- 
pleasure was exciled by the zealous indiscretions of the 
Mudras Goverment, But he had studiously veiled 
from the public eye the differences that had arisen, 
There was nothing to which he was moro keenly 
alive than to the necessity, especially in troubled times, 
of inaintaiuing a show of union and co-operation in the 
high places of Government. It was his hard fate at 
last to be compelled, by the fiat of a higher power, to 
exhibit to the people of India, in his own person, the 
very spectacle whicli he had striven to conecal from 
them, and to declare, rumpet-tongued, that the Eng- 
lish wore vehemently contending amoug themselves. 
But so Jong as he exercised the supreme coutrol he 
was carelal not to revert the local cdissensions of the 
Government, lest he should wenken the authority it 
was so essentipl to uphold; and litle even is now 
known of the strife that raged at the time, when the 
great difficulty of garrisoning Seinde was Ming the 
minds of tho rulers of the land. But the strife he- 
tween Dalhousie and Napier was proclaimed, almost as 
if were by heat of drain, in all the Lines and Bazaars 
of the commtry; and all men knew that the Inglish, 
who used so to cling to one another, that, i seemed 
that they thought with one strong brain and struck 
with one strong ann, were now wasting (heir vigour 
by warring among themselves, aud in their disnnion 
coasing to be formidable 

‘This was apparent to all men’s eyes; but the Sepsy 
had his own partientar Jesson to learn, nnd did not 
neglect it, Clow it happened that the hitter expert- 
ouee which the Mnglish Government had gained, on 
the annexation of Scinde, made no iinpression upon 
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the minds of those whose duty it was to provide 
against the recurrence of shnilar Gigastora, it is impos- 
sible to oxplain. All we know is, that fivo years aftor 
a misunderstanding between the Government and the 
Army with respect, to the rates of puy and allownnee 
to be disbursed to the Sopoy, in a uewly-reqnired 
country, had driven into mutiny a large nnmber of 
Native regiments, and gveutly perplexed the rulers of 
the day, a similar conjimeture arose, and there was 
asimilar misunderstanding, with shnilar results.* Nhe 
Sepoy had not learnt to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of Annexation, and so he resentéd ib in the 
Punjab as he had before resented itin Scinde. Tu the 
latter country the excitement was far preater, and the 
danger more serious, than in the former; but in both 
there was an outburst on the one side, and 1 concession 
on the other, That was given to the mutinons soldier, 
not without loss of character by Government, which 
might before have been given to the loyal one with 
befitting dignity and prace. When the emergency 
arises, it is hard to say whether thers be greater evil 
in concession ov in resistance, Napier thought the 


* This uncalainty with respeat (nko aulyatil iyo of diflauttics, not 


ween man ta man, 


to the pay and nllowanees of hit. 
ferent branches aud diterent anks 
of the Indian Jumy was emphatically 
commented npon by Sir Demy Deu. 
rones in an aiticle hermyg his name 
in tho Culeutle Revo s “OF all 
the wants of the Army, peiliaps the 
gieutost want is a simply pay-eode, 
wumstakably showing the pay of 
every sank, in exch bianch, under all 
civbumstanecy — AL present there 
aro nol Hueco officers in the Bengal 
Aimy who could, with cortunty, tell 
what they and the peopla ‘under 
them me ontitleil to m evory position 
in which thoy ara tinhlo to he placed, 
‘The Audit-ollice seldom affords help. 
It ts considered an enemy rendy to 


Anum he 
Pecing tho lest tlaely gents, (leave 
soon nah hadslap an oflleeia an 
motions of agdounts, and of (he gy 
ral iavtaners of dlisxeontent that 1 
hove witnessed in the Native Aumy, 
att wove mace ar has cumneetod with 
pay, and me nlmost every instane 
the mien only waked for what (hey 
wero by ovisting rites ential to 
Tait a shoot of paper ought to show 
every soldier tig 1ite af pay, by wea, 
hy tind, on lenve, on the atl, jn 
hospital, on duty, Gee ‘Ther anyght 
to be no toubl on the mattor. At 
ptesent there is gieab doubt, thon 
thera ata volumes of Pay anc Audit 
Rogwlations? 
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' 
one thing, Dalhousie thought the other; and exch 
had strong argument on his side, But both must 
have bitterly regretted that the contingeney was ever 
suffered to arise, that uo one iu authority, warned 
by the lessons of the Past, had learnt to look ub the 
consequences of Annexation with a Sepoy’s eyes, and 
anticipated, by small concessions, the not irrational 
expectations which, at a later stage developing into 
demands, had all the force and significance of mutiny. 
TIad this been done; had the Sepoy been told that in 
consideration of increased distance {vom home, and 
other eireumstances rendering service in Scinde and 
the Punjab nore irksome to him than in our older 
provinces, certain especial advantages would be con- 
ferred upon him—advantages which night have 
Deen bestowed at small cost to the State—he would 
have received the boon with gratitude, and ap- 
plauded the justice of his masters; but after ho 
had ‘struck for it, he saw not their justice, but their 
fear, in the concession, and ho hugeed the feeling of 
power, which lessons such as these could not fail to 
engender, 
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CHAPTER V. 


ONARACTHR OF TIN WENGAL SULOY --GONPLIOMING OPINIONS CASTER TH 
SUNIONITY SYSEPM 2 OLTICRRING OF THE ARMY “REGUS AR AND 
IRREGULAR RNGIMENLS WANT OF BUROPDANS CITB CRIMEAN WAI 
INDIAN PUBLIC OPINION SUMMARY Of DNTERIORATING INELUTNGLA: 


Awrgn this, there was again a season of quiet, The 
remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s administration 
passed away without any further military outbreaks 
to disturb his rooted conviction of the fidelity of the 
Sepoy. There were not wanting those who declared 
that thete was an incradicable taint in the constitu. 
tion of the Bengal Army, that it was rotten to the 
very core, But the angry controversies whieh arose 
—tho solonn waruings on the one side, and the jn« 
dignant denials on the other—proved nothing more 
than that among men, entitled to speak with nuthovity 
on the subject, there were vast diversities of opinion, 
Much of this was attributed to class prejudices aud 
professional jevlousies. One voice, very Toud and 
very earnest, pealing from the West, sustiined for 
years a continual remonstrance against the lnxities of 
the Bengal System. But Bengal resented the out 
rage, A gennine man, above all pettiness, Joh 
Jacob, was declared to be the exponent only of 
small Presidential envyings and heart-burnings. ‘The 
voice of Truth was proclained to be the voice of 
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Bombay, Aud when officers of the Bengul Army 
wrote, as some did most wisely, of the evil symp- 
toms which were manifesting themselves, and ol’ the 
dangers which appeared to be looming in the dis- 
tance, they were denounced as defilers of their own 
nest, and as feeble-minded alarmists, to whose utter. 
ances no heed should be given. There was a genoral 


unwillingness to believe in the decay of discipline 


throughout one of the finest armics of the world; 
and in the absence of any ontward signs of mischief, 
we willingly consented not to look beneath the surface 
for the virus of undeveloped disease? 

There is nothing that is strange, and little that is 
blamable in this. The Bengal Sepoy had evinced 
signs of a froward, petulant nature, and he had, on 
several occasions, broken out alter a fashion whieh, 
viewed by Kuropean military cyes, is criminality of 
the deepest dye, But these aberrations were merely 
n fow dark spots upon a century of good service, lt 
was not right that rare exceptions of this kind should 
enucel in ow ininds all the noble acts of fidelity which 
were chronicled in the history of om empire, Nor 
was it to he forgotton thet, in most fustances, the 
criminality of the Sepoy had been the direct growth 
of some mismanagement on the part cither of the offi. 
curs whom he followed or (he Government which bo 
sorved, ‘To have looked with suspicion on the Sepoy, 
because from time to time some component parts of 
our Army had done that, whieh the Amuies of every 
Native State had done, with their whole accumulated 
strength, would have been equally unwise and mijust. 
Vor although it might be said that the examples, 
which those Native States aforded, ought to havo 
taught us to beware of the destroying power of a 
lawless soldicry, the English wero justified in  he- 
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licving that there were special reasons why their own 
mercenaries should not tread in the footsteps of the 
Mahratta and Sikh Armies, hey did not believe in 
the love of the Sepoy ; but they believed in his fidelity 
to his Pay. 

Whilst it was natural, and indeed commendable, 
that the remembrance of all the good service which 
the Native soldicry had done lor their Mnglish masters, 
should have sustained our confidence in them as a 
body, there was nothing in the individual character 
of the Sepoy to subvert it. ven his outbreaks of 
rebellion had reéeutly partake more of the naughti- 
ness of the child than of the stern resolution of imen- 
hood. Ile had evinced a disposition, indeed, rather 
to injure himself than to injure others; and ib was 
not easy for those who knew him to believe that he 
was capable of any violent and sanguinary excesses, 
Tlis character was made up of inconsistencies, but the 
weaker and less dangerous qualities appeared to have 
the preponderance; and though we knew that they 
made him a very dificult person to manage, we did 
not think that they made him a dangerous one, vom 
the time when, in the very infimey of (he Sepoy Anny, 
a Madras soldier cut down Me, Haliburton, and was 
immediately put to death by his own comvades, to the 
day when Colin Mackenzie was well-nigh butchered at 
Bolarwn by troopers of his own brigade, thera hiud 
been ever and anon some murderons incidents to dis« 
figure the Military MTistory of our Indian Mmipive® Dit 
outrages of this kind arc commen to all armies; and 
there was no reason to regard them in any other light 
than that of exceptional aherrations, Lt was not to 


* Seo Williams's Rengal Any acotion onthe Sopoy Anny in Suthers 
and Mackenzio’s Nmrative of tho Inud’s Skotahes a the Native Ntates 
Mutiny at Bolarum; compare also of India. 
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be suid that the Sepoy was a ruffian becanse he had 
done some ruftianly deeds. 

Ife was, indeed, allogether a paradox, Ile was 
made up of inconsistencies and contradictions. In his 
character, qualities, so adverse as to be apparently 
irreconcilable with cach other, met together aud em- 
braced, Je was simple and yet designing; credulons 
and casily deceived by others, and yet obstinately 
tenacious of his own in-bred convictions; now docile 
as a child, and now hard and immovable in the stub- 
bornness of his manhood. Adbstemious and yet: self 
indulgent, calm aud yet impetuous, gentle and yet 
ernel, he was indolent even to languor in his daily 
life, and yet capable of being roused to acts of the 
inost desperate cnergy. Sometimes sportive, and 
sometimes sullen, he was ensily clevated and casily 
depressed ; but he was for the most part of a cheerful 
nature, and if you came suddenly upon him in the 
Lines you were more likely to see him with a broad 
grin upon his face than with any expression of 
moroseness or discontent, But light-hearted as was 
his goneral temperament, he would sometimes brood 
over dnaginary wrongs, and when a delusion once 
entered his soul it climg to it with the subtle male- 
volence of an ineradicable poison, 

And this, as we now understand the matter, was 
the most dangerous fenture of his character. For his 
gentler, more genial qualities sparkled upon the 
surface and wore readily appreciated, whilst all the 
harsher and more forbidding traits lay dark and 
disguised, and were not discernible in our ordinary 
julercourse with him, ‘There was outwardly, indeed, 
very tauch to rivet the confidence of the Muropean 
officer, und very little to disturb it, Tt is true that 
if we veusoned about it, it did not seem to be alto- 
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gether reasonable to expect from the Sepoy any 
strong affection for the alien officer who had usurped 
all the high places of the Army, and who kept him 
down in the dead level of the dust. But Englishmen 
never reason about their position in the midst of a 
community of strangers; they take their popularity 
for granted, and look for homage asa thing of course, 
And that homage was yielded to the British oftcer, 
not for his own sake, for the Sepoy hated his colour 
and his creed, his unclean ways, and his domineering 
mamners; but because he was an ombodiment off 
Success. - Jé was pne of the many inconsistencies of 
which I have spoken, that though boastful and vain- 
glorious beyond all example, the Native soldier of 
India inwardly acknowledged that he owed to the 
English officer the aliment which fed his passion for 
glory and sustained his military pride. This, indeed, 

was the link that. bound class to class, and ee 
ihe Tissolving power of many adverse influences. It 
was this that moved the Sepoy to light up the tomb 
of his old commanding officer; it was this that moved. 
the veteran to salute the picture of the General wider 
whom he had fought. But there was a show also 
of other and gentler feelings, and there were instances 
of strong personal attachment, of unsurpassed fidelity 
and devotion, manifested in acts of charity and love, 

You might see the Sepoy of many fights, watchful 
and tender as a woman, beside the sick-bed of the 
English officer, or playing with the pale-faced chil. 
dren beneath the yerandah of his captain's bungalow, 
There was not an English gentlewoman in the 
country who did not feel measureless security in the 
thought that a guard of Sepoys watched her house, 

or who would not have travelled, under such an 

escort, across the whole length and breadth of the 
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land. What was lurking bencath the fair surface we — 1861-08. 
knew not, We saw only the softer side of the 
Sepoy’s nature; and there was nothing to make us 

believe that there was danger in the confidence which 

we reposed in those ontivard signs of attachment to 

our rule, 

But whilst cherishing this not wnreasonable con- Dofvolsin the 
fidence in the general good character of the Sepoy, 5%" 
the British Government might still have suffered 
some doubts and misgivings to arise when they looked 
into the details of the System. They might, it has 
been urged, have believed in the soundness of the 
whole, but admitted the defectivencss of parts, and 
addressed themselves earnestly and deliberately to 
the details of the great work of Army Reform. In- 
stead of boasting that the condition of the Native 
soldicr left nothing to be desired, Lord Dalhousie, it 
is said, onght to have looked beneath the surface, to 
have probed all the vices of the existing system, and 
to have striven with all his might to eradicate them, 
Information was not wanting, “ Officers of oxpe- 
rience” were nt all times ready to tell him what it 
behoved him to do. But in the multitude of coun- 
scllors there was inextricable confusion, As with the 
whole, so with the parts. ‘The forty years’ experience 
of one greybeard belied the forty years’ experionce 
of another, And when the responsible ruler had 
been ahnost persuaded to see a blot and to promise 
to erase it, another adviser came, straightway de- 
claved it to he a beauty, wd besought hin to leave ib 
ag itwas, Thus distracted by the conflicting judg- 

nents of the best military critics, Dalhousie did, as 
others had done before him; he admitted that if he 
had then for the first time to constrnet a Native 
Army it would in some respects differ from (lat 
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which he saw before him, the growth not of systems 
and theories but of circumstances; but that as it had 
grown up, so on the whole it was better to leave it, 
as Change is sometimes dangerous, and almost always 
inisunderstood. 

That, indeed, there was no more difficult, question 
to understand than that of the Sepoy Army, was a 
fact which must have been continually forced upon 
the mind of the Governor-General, by the discordant 
opinions which were pronounced on points vitally 
affecting its fidelity and efficiency. Jyven on the 
great question of Caste, men differed, Some said it 
was desirable that our Native regiments should be 
composed mainly of high-caste men; because in such 
men were combined many of the best qualities, moral 
and physical, which contribute to the formation of 
an accomplished soldier, The high-caste man had a 
bolder spixit, a purer professional pride, a finer frame, 
and a more military bearing, than his countryman of 
lower social rank. Other authorities contended that 
the Native soldiery should be enlisted indiscriminately, 
that no account should be taken of Caste distinctions, 
and that the smaller the proportion of Brahmins and 
Rajpoots in the service the better for the discipline 
of the Amny.* Comparisons were drawn between the 
Bengal and the Bombay Armics, There was a strong 
and not unnatural prejudice in favour of the Bengal 
Sepoy; for he was a fine, noble-looking fellow, and in 
comparison with his comrades from the Southern and 
Western Presidencies, was said to be quite a gentle- 
man; but there were those who alleged that he was 
more a gentleman than a soldier; and it was urged 
that the normal state of the Bengal Army was Mutiny, 
because in an Army so constituted Caste was ever 


* Tor the statistics of Casto in the Sepoy Army, sou Appendix, 
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stronger than Discipline; and the social institutions 
of the Sepoy domincered over the necessities of the 
State, 

Tt was contended, for this reason, that the Bengal 
Army required o larger infusion of low-cusie men. 
But it was alleged, on the other hand, that this very 
mixture of castes tended to destroy the discipline of 
which it was proposed to inake it the preservative; 
for that military rank was held to be nothing in com- 
parison with Brahminical Elevation, and that the 
Sepoy was often the “master of the officer."* To this 
it was veplicd that the presumption of Caste was 
favoured and fostered by the weakness and indul- 
gence of the officers of the Bengal Army ; that, in the 
armies of Madras and Bombay, Caste had found its 
level; that it had neither becn antagonistic to good 
service, nor injurious to internal discipline; that 
high-caste men in those armics did cheerfwly what 
they refused to do in Bengal, and that low-caste 
native officers mot with all the respect from their 
social superiors due to their superior military rank, 
Tt was asserted, indeed, that Brahminism was arro- 
gent and exacting in Bengal, because it saw that it 
could play upon the fears of the English officers. To 
this it was replied, that disregard Caste as we might, 
we could never induce the natives to disregard it 
And then again the rejoinder was, that in the other 
Presidencies we had taught them to disregard it, why, 
then, might not the same lesson be taught in Bengal? 
Tho answer to this was, that men will often do in 
other countrics what they caunot be persuaded to do 

* “T cannot conceive tho pos- down to him with his forelicad on 
sibilily of maintaining discipline inn (ie ground. I have seen this done. 
corps whoo a low-onste non-com- ‘Tho Sepoy thus treated is Lhe master 


missioned oflicer will, when he meets of the oflioe.—Zoidence of Aajor- 
off duty a Brahmin Sepoy, crouch  Garerad Birch. 
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1861.50. in their own; that high-caste Hindostances enlisting 
into the Bombay or Madras Armies were, to a grent 
extent, cut off from the brotherhood, that they were 
greatly outnumbered in their several regiments, that 
it was convenient to conform to the custom of the 
country, and. that what he did in a foreign country 
among strangers was little known at home, In a 
word, when he took service in the Bombay Army, he 
did what was done in Bombay; just as among our- 
selves, men who, fearful of losing caste, would on no 
account be seen to enter a London hell, think nothing 
of spending whale days in the gambling-rooms of 
Tomburg or Baden-Baden. 

Nationalities, Of a kindred nature was the question hotly dis- 
cussed, whether it were wiser to compose each regi- 
ment of men of the same race, or to mix up different 
races in the same corps. On the one hand, it was 
alleged that the fusion of different uationalitics had a 
tendency to keep internal combinations in cheek; but 
that if men of one tribe were formed into separate re- 
giments; if we had Patan regiments and Goorkhy 
regiments, Sikh regiments and Mahratta regiments, 
facilities for mutinous combinations would be greatly 
increased. On the other hand, it was contended that 
the fusion of different tribes and castes in the several 
regiments encouraged external combinations by im- 
parting common interests to the whole Army; that 
if safety were to be sought in the antagonism of no- 
tionalities, it was more likely to be attained by keep- 
ing them apart than by fusing them into a hetero- 
gencous mass; that it was easier to keep one regiment 
from following the example of another composed of 
different inaterials, raised and stationed in a different 
part of the country, than to keep one half of a regi- 
ment from following the example of the other; casier 
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to make men fight against those whom they had never 1861-66, 
seen, than against those with whom they had long 

lived, if not in brotherhood of caste, ut least in bro- 
therhood of service. 

Again, men discussed, with reference to this ques Lorn! and Ae. 
tion of combination, the relative advantages and dis." Savier. 
alvantages of localisation and distribution. Whilst 
some contended that the different Sepoy regiments 
should serve respectively only in certain parts of the 
country, except under any peculiar exigencies of war 
—in other words, that they should be assimilated as 
much as possible to a sort of local militia—others 
were in favour of the existing system, under which 
there were periodical relicfs, and regiments marched 
from one station to another, often many hundreds of 
niles apart. On the one hand it was argued that 
there was much danger in the local influence which 
would be acquired by men long resident in the same 
place, and that intrigues and plots, rendered perilous 
by the fusion of the civil and military classes, might 
result from this localisation; and, on the other, it 
was urged that it was far more dangerous to suffer 
the Sepoy regiments to become extensively acquainted 
with cach other, for the men to form friendships, and 
thorcfore to have correspondents in other corps, and 
thus to afford them the menns, in times of excitement, 
of forining extensive combinations, and spreading, as 
it were, a network of conspiracy over the whole face 
of the country. Thus, again, men of wisdom and ex- 
perience neutralised one another's judgments, and 
front amougst so many conflicting opinions it wes 
impossible to evolve the truth, 

Té was a question also much debated whether tho fanities, 
fidelity and efficiency of the Sepay were best main- 
tained by keoping him agw't from his family, or by 
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suffering the wives, the children, and the dependents 
of the soldier to attach themselves to his regiment, 
and to follow his fortuncs. The former was the system 
in the Bengal Army; the latter,,in the Army of 
Madvas, and partially in that of Bombay. Tach sys- 
tem had its advocates; each its special advantages. 
The Bengal Sepoy visited his family at stated times, 
and remitted to them a large part of his pay. If he 
failed to do this he was a marked man in his ropi- 
ment; and, it was said, that the knowledge that if he 
fuiled in his duty as a soldier, a report of his miscon- 
duct would surely reach his native village, and that 
his face would be blackened before his kindved, kept 
him in the strict path of his duty. The presence of 
the Family led to much inconvenience and embar- 
rassment, and the necessity of moving it from one 
station to another, whert the regiments were relieved, 
strained the scanty resources of the Sepoy, and de- 
veloped grievances out of which mutiny might arise,* 
Tt was said, indeed, that there was “hardly a Native 
regiment in the Bengal Army in which the twenty 
drummers, who were Christions, and had theiy 
families with them, did not cause more trouble to 
their officers than the whole cight hundvad Sepoys."} 
On the other hand, it was urgud that the presouce of 
the Family afforded the best guarantee for the fidelity 
and good conduct of the Sepoy. Ilis children were 
hostages in our hands; the honout of his women was 
in our keeping. These were held to be safegnards 
against mutiny and massacre. It was urged, too, 
that the system tended more to keep them, as a race, 
apart from the general mass of their countrymen ; 
that the ties which bound them to the country were 


* See the caso of the Sixth Sleeman on the Spiri i 
Madias Cavalry, anée, page 291, si in tha Native As nee aie 
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thus weakened, and their interests more indissolubly 
associated with the State. They were less represen- 
tative mon than their brethren of the Bengal Army, 
and more a part of the machinery of Government, 
And go cach system had. its advocates, und each was 
loft to work ilself out and develop its own results. 
Great, rlso, was the difference of opinion with respect 
to Promotion, Some said that the Bengal Army was 
destroyed by the Seniority system, which gave to every 
Sepoy in the service an equal chance of rising to the 
rank of a Commissioned Officer.* Others maintained 
that this was the very sheet-anchor which enabled it 
to resist all adverse influences, Strong arguments 
were adduced, and great names were quoted upon 
both sides, Tt was said that under such a system 
there was no incentive to exertion; that the men 
were independent of their officers, that they had no 
motive lo carn the good opinion of their superiors, that 
it was enough for them to drowse throngh a certain 
ummber of years of service, to slide quietly into a 
commission, and then to end their military lives in a 
stuie of scnile somnolence and apathy. The Native 
officors of the Bengul Army were, therefore, for the 
most part, respectable, worn-out, fecble-minded old 
men, with no influence in their regiments, and no de- 
sire beyond that of saving themselves as much trouble 
ag possible, and keeping things as qnict as they could. 
On the other hand, it was alleged that the seniority 
system was the very prop and support of the Sepoy 
servied; that all men were happy and contented, and 
had gome aliment of hope, so long as they felt that 
nothing but their own misconduet could deprive them 
of the right of succession to the highest grades of the 


# ‘No avory regiment of Nativoa dar-major, len Boubahdars, aud len 
infantry wore allached one Soubah- Jomndia, 
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Native Army. It was said that to pass over @ man at 
the head of the list, and to give promotion to others 
of shorter service, would be to flood the regiments with 
desperate malcontents, or clse with sullen, broken- 
spirited idlers. Whilst Tenry Lawrence and John 
Jacob were descanting on the evil of Mling the com- 
missioned ranks of the Sepoy Army with “poor old 
wretches, feeble in body and imbecile in anind,’* 
Charles Napier was peremptorily commanding that 
“ the fullest attention and consideration shonld inva- 
risbly be given to the claim of seniority in cvery 
grade” of the Native Army, and Willian Sleeman 
was asserting, not less emphatically, in his published 
writings, that “though we might have in overy regi- 
ment a few smarter Native officers, by disregarding 
the rule of promotion than by adhering to it, we 
should, in the diminution of good feeling towards 
the European officers and the Government, lose « 
thousand times more than we gained.” What won- 
der, then, that Governor-General after Governor-(Co- 
neral was perplexed and bewildered, und left things, 
when he passed away from the scence, as he ford 
them on his fixst arrival. 


* Views and Opinions of Genciul 
John Jacob, p 120; compmo also 
Sw Henry Lawienco’s Besays, Alili- 
tary aud Pohtical, p. 24 et seq. 

i Sleoman relates, that ‘an old 

Soubalidar, who had heen st the 

taking of the Isle of Fiance, men- 

tioned that when he was the senior 

Jemadar of his xoument, and a 

vacaney had ocowred to biing him 

dn as Soubalidar, be was sent for by 
Ins commanding oflicet, and told that 
by odes from Teal-Quaters he 
was to be passed over, on account of 
Ins advanced age and supposed in- 
fumity. ‘I felt,’ said tho old man, 
‘Fag if I had been stuck by lightning, 
and fell down dead. "tho Colonel 


was a good man, and lad seen much 
service, Ye had mo taken into the 
open air, and when TE reguvered le 
(old mo that he would write to the 
Commander-in-Chiel and ropresout 
my, cusa, Te did so tinmedintely, 
and I was” promoted, aud L havo 
since done my duty ns Soubaldur for 
ten yous?” But, ih may bo asked, 
fow? Ut must be borne in miu, 
too, that Sleeman speuks here of 
the effect of suposession under a 
Seniority systont, Under a system ot 
selection such resulls would not be 
Appaent, beeansy thero would not he 
tha sama disgrace iu being passed 
ver, 
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Then, aguin, there were wide diversities of opinion 
with respect to the European officcring of regiments. 
There were those who contended for the Irregular and 
those who were loud in their praises of the Regular 
system; some who thought it better 1b attach to cach 
regiment a few select officers, as in the old times, 
giving them some power and authority over their 
men; and others who believed it to be wiscr to officer 
the regiments after the later English system, like regi- 
ments of the Line, with a large available surplus for 
purposes of the General Staff, and to leave all the 
centralised power and authority in the hands of the 
Adjutant-General of the Army.* There was a con- 
tinual ory, not always, it must be admitted, of the 
most unselfish character, for “ more officers ;” and 
yet it was plain that the Irregular regiments, to 
which only three or four picked officers were at- 
dached, wore in a perfect state of discipline in peace, 
and capable of performing admirable service in war, 
It was said that in action the Sepoys, losing their 
officers, killed or carried wounded to the rear, lost 
heart, and wore soon panic-struck ; and that if officers 
wore so few, this contingency musi often happen. To 
this, however, it was replicd, that if the Native 
olficers were of the right class, they would keep their 
men togethor, and still do good service; but if they 
were worn-out imbeciles, or over-corpuient and scant 
of breath, of course disorder and ruin must follow 
the fall of the English officers, Then, hearing lis, 
the disputant on the other side would triumphantly 
ask how many years’ purchase our empire in India 
wero worth, if onr Native officers were as efficient ag 
_ * A vogiment of Native Safankey & ensigns, A fow months aflor 
in Maroh, 1886, was ofltcored by waits anothor caplain and another 


colonol, 1 licutonant-colonel, 1 ma. lioulonant were added to ench rogi- 
for, 0 caplaing, 10 lioutonants, and ment, 
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ourselves. It was often argued, indeed, that our in- 
structions might some day return to plague the in- 
ventor ; that to make men qualified to lead our bat- 
talions to battle against our enemies is to qualify 
them to command troops to fight against ourselves. 
But there were others, und chief among them Tlenry 
Lawrence, who, taking a larger and more liberal view 
of the question, contended that it was sound policy 
to give to every man, European and Native, a motive 
for exertion; who declared that it was one of tho 
crying wants of our system that it afforded no outlet 
for the energies,of Native soldiers of superior courage 
and ability, and urged that we could not expect to 
have an efficient Native Army so long as we vigidly 
maintained in it the theory of the Dead Level, and 
purposely excluded every possible inducement to 
superior exertion. 

Nor less curious were the fundamental diversities 
of opinion which manifested themselves, when think- 
ing men began to consider whether the English in 
India carried into their daily lives too much or too 
little of their nationality. It was asserted on the ono 
side that the English officer was too stiff-necked ani 
exclusive, that he dwelt apart too much, and subdned 
himself too little to surrounding influences; and on 
the other side, that he fell too rapidly into Oriental 
habits, and soon ceased to be, what it should have 
been his ambition to remain to the last, a model of 
an English Gentleman. It was urged by'some that 
increased facilities of intercourse with Europe ren- 
dered men more dissatisfied with the ordinary en- 
vironments of Eastern life and professional duty, 
whilst others declared that one of the most serions 
defects in the Indian Military System was the difli- 
culty with which the English officer obtained furlough 
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to Rurope.* Tho stringency of the Furlongh Regula- 1851.46, 
tions had, however, been greatly relaxed during tho 
adminisixation of Lord Dalhousic, and the establish. 
mont of regular siecam-communication between tho 
two counttics had made the new rules practical 
realities, But whatsoevor increased intcreourse with 
Turope may have done to promote the application of 
Westorn science to our Indian Military System, it did 
not improve the regimental officer. It was contended 
that he commonly returned to his duty with increased 
distaste for cantonment life; and that he obeyedl the 
mandate, “Let it be the fashion to be English,” by 
suffering a still greater estrangemdht to grow up 
betwoon him and the Native soldier. 

Tndecd, there was scarecly a single point, in the 
whole wide range of topics connceted with the great 

subject of the officieney of the Native Indian Army, 

which did not raise a doubt and suggest a contro- 
vorsy. And there was so much of demonstrable 
truth in the assortions, and so much cogency in the 
argtunents adduecd, on both sides, that in the eyes of 
the looker-on it was commonly a drawn battle between. 
the two contending partics; and so, as it was the 
casicr and perhaps the safer course to lenve things as 
they were, the changes which Army Reformers so 
earnestly advocated were practically rejected, and we 
clung to evils which had grown up in the system 
rather than we would ineur the risk of instituting 
others of our own, 

But perplexing as wore these practical details, there Tales nile 
was nothing so difMfienlt of solution as the areal doubt; ee 
which avose as to the amount of confidence in the 
Sepoy Army which it was expediont outwardly to 
manifest, It was said, upon the one hand, that any 


* Frews and Opinions of Biigadior-General Johu Jacob, 
“2 
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diminution of our confidence would be fatal to our 
rule, and, on the other, that our confidence was lead- 
ing us onward to destruction, Some said that the 
Native Army should be narrowly watched, and held 
in control by sufficient bodies of Muropenn soldiory ; 
others contended that we could commit no more fatal 
mistake than that of betraying the least suspicion of 
the Sepoy, and suggesting evon a remote possibility 
of one part of our Army ever being thrown into an- 
tagonism to the other, This controversy was half a 
century old, When, after the Massacre of Vellore, the 
Madras Government urged upon the Supreme Autho- 
tity in Bengal the expediency of sending some rein. 
forcements of European troops to the Coast, the latter 
refused to respond to the call, on the ground that 
such a movement would betray a general want of 
confidence in the Native Army, and might drive re- 
giments still loyal into rebellion under an impulse of 
fear. Theré was force in this argument, which will 
be readily appreciated by all who understand the 
character of the Sepoy Army; and its cogency was 
not diminished by the fact put forth by the Madras 
Government that the European troops under their 
command were fewer by two thousand men than 
they had been before the recent Jargo extension of 
territory. But a great lesson was to be learnt from 
jhe embarrassment which then arose; a lesson which 
ought to have been taken to the hearts of our rulers 
from one generation to another. Jt was then clearly 
revealed, not merely that “ prevention is better than 
cure,” but that prevention may be possiblo when cure 
is not; that we may hold danger in check by quictly 
anticipating it, but that, when it has arisen, the men- 
sures, to which we might haye resorted before the 
fact, cannot be pursued, after it, without inereasing 
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the evil. If anything should teach us the wisdom of 1861-60, 
never suffering our Luropean force, even in the most 
tranquil times, to decline below what we may call 
“ the athletic standard,” it is the fact that, when the 
times cease to be tranquil, we cannot suddenly raise it 
lo that standard without cxciting alarm and creating 
danger, 

But this lesson was not Icarnt. Or, if Indian 
statesmen ever took it to their hearts, it was remorse- 
lessly repudiated in the Councils of the English 
nation, Other considerations than those of the actual 
requirements of our Tndian Empive Were suffered to 
determine the amount of European strength to be 
maintained on the Company's establishment. Stated 
in yound numbers, it may be said that the normal 
state of things, for some years, had been that of an 
Army of three hundred thousand men, of which forty 
thousand were Furopean troops.* Of these, roughly 
calculated, about one-third were the local European 
troops of the Company, raised exclusively for Indian 
service; the rest were the men of royal regiments, 
Worse and Foot, periorically relieved according to 
the will of tho Imperial Government, but paid out of 
the Revenues of India, In the five years preceding the 
departure of Lord Dalhousie from India, the strength 
of the Company’s European troops had been somewhat 
increased, but the force which Kngland lent to India 
was considerably reduced, In 1852, there were 
twenty-nine Royal regiments in the three Presidencies 
of India, mustering twenty-cight thousand men; in 
L856, there were twenty-four Royal regiments, mus- 
tering tiventy-thrco thousand men, During those 
five years there had been a vast extension of empire ; 
but the aggregate Muropean strength was lower in 

# Wor tho dutaile of Uho Native Auny of India, seo Tables in Appondix. 
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‘gs1-56. 1856 than in 1852 by nearly three thousand men. 
Between. those two dates England had been engaged 
in a great war, and she wanted her troops for Bu. 
ropean service. 

The Ciimem We deceive ourselves, when we think that Turo- 
War. pean politics make no impression on the Indian Public. 
The impression may be very vague and indistinct; 
but ignorance is a magnifier of high power, and there 
are never wanting a few designing men, with cleaver 
knowledge of the real state of things, to work upon 
the haziness of popular conceptions, and to turn a 
little grain of tiith to account in generating a harvest 
of lies, That a number of very preposterous stories 
were industriously circulated, and greedily swallowed, 
during the Crimean war, and that these storics all 
pointed to the downfal of the British power, is not 
to be doubted. It was freely declared that Russia 
had conquered and annexed England, and that Queen, 
¥ictoria had fled and taken refuge with the Governor. 
General of India. The fact that the war was with 
Russia gave increased significance to these rmmours ; 
for there had long been a chronic belief that the Luss 
logue would some day or other contend with us for 
the mastery of India; that, coming down in immense 
hordes from the North, and carrying with them the 
intervening Mahomedan States, they would sweep us, 
broken and humbled, into the sea, And it required 
no great acuteness to perceive that if a popular insur- 
rection in India were ever to be successful, it was when 
the military resources of the empire wore absorbed ‘by 
a great Huropean war. It is at such times as theso, 
therefore, when there is always some disturbance of 
the public mind, that especial care should be taken 
to keep the European strength in India up to the 
right athletic standard, But, in these very tines, the 
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dependency is called upon to aid the empire, and her 1801-46. 
Jtavopean regiments are reluctantly given up at the 
critical moment when she most desires to retain them. 
“The idea broached in Parliament,” said « Native 
gentleman, “of drawing troops from India for the 
Crimean War, took intelligont natives of India by sur- 
prise.” They saw plainly the folly of thus revealing 
our weakness to the subject races; for we could not 
more loudly proclaim the inadequacy of our resources 
than by denuding ourselyes in one quarter of the 
world in order that we might clothe ourselves more 
sufficiently in another. ° 

Nor was it this alone that, during the last years of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, “took intelligent 
natives of India by surprise.” They saw us increas- 
ing our territory, in all directions, without increasing 
our Wuropean force. There were those who argued 
that territorial increase did not necessarily demand 
increased means of defence, ns it might be a change, 
not an extension of fronticr ; indeed, that the consoli- 
dation of our empire, by diminishing the numbers of 
our cnomies, ought rather to be regarded as a reason 
for the diminution of ovr military strength, And 
this, in respect to our external onemies, it has alvcady 
been observed, was nob untrue,* But our dangers were 
from within, not from without; and it was forgotton 
that filse friends might be more dangerous than open 
enemies, ‘The Singlish in India were, indeed, con- 
tinnally in a state of siege, and the conquest of their 
external cnemies increased the perils of their position, 
for it deprived them of those safety-valves which had 
often before arrested a ruinous explosion, We wore 
far too sanguine in our estimates of the results of con- 
quest or annexation. We saw everything as wo wishod 

Anta, p. 270. 
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to see it. Wesaw contentment in submission, loyalty 
in quiescence; and took our estimate of national sell 
timent from the feelings of a few interested individuals 
who were making money by the change. But “in tel- 
ligent natives” seeing clearly our delusion, knowing 
that we believed a lie, wondered greatly at our want 
of wisdom in suffering vast tracts of tevrilory, per 
haps only recently brought under British rule, to lie 
naked and defenceless, without even a detachment of 
English fighting men to guard the lives of the new 
masters of the country. And little as we gave them 
credit for sagacity in such matters, they touched the 
very kernel of our danger with a needlo’s point, and 
predicted that our confidence would destroy us, 

It was fortunate that, when we conquered the 
Punjab, it was impossible to forget that Afghanistan, 
still festering with animosities and resentments born 
of the recent invasion, lay contiguous to the frontier 
of our new province. It was fortunate, too, that 
Henry Lawrence, being a man of o quick imagina- 
tion, could feel as a Sikh chief or a Sikh soldier would 
feel under the new yoke of the Foringhes, and could 
therefore believe that wo were not welcomed as do 
liverers from one end of the country to the othor. 
But i was not fortunate that the obvious necessity 
of garrisouing this frontier Province with o strong 
European force should have been practically regarded 
as a reason for denuding all the rest of India of Jing 
lish troops, Acting in accordance with the old tradi 
tions, that the only danger with which our position 
in India is threatened, is danger coming from the 
North-West, we massed a large body of Europeans 
in the Punjab, and scattered, at wide intervals, the 
few remaining regiments at our disposal over other 
parts of our extended dominions. Thus we visibly 
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became more and more dependent on our Native 1851.89, 
Army; and it uceded only the declaration of weak- 

ness made, when England called on India for regi- 

ments to take part in the Crimean war, to assure 
“intelligent natives” that the boasted xesourecs of 
England were wholly insufficient to meet the demands 

made upon them from different quarters, and that we 

could only confront danger in ene part of the world 

by exposing ourselves to it in another.* 

And this impression was strengthened by the fact ncots of tha 
that when Oude was amexed to our British torri- Amecation of 
tories, although the province was thereby filled with ~~ 
the disbanded soldiery of the destroyed Native Govern- 
ment, and with a dangerous race of discontented 
nobles, whom the revolution had stripped of their 
privileges and despoiled of their wealth, the English 
appeared not to possess the means of garrisoning with 
European troops the country which they had thus. 
seized, As Oude was not a fronticr province, there 
was no necessity to mass troops there, as in the 
Punjab, for purposes of external defence; and the 
English, emboldened by snecess, were stronger than 
over in their national egotism, and believed that, as 
they could not be regarded in Oude in any other light 
than that of deliverors, there was small need to make 
provision against the possibility of internal disturb- 
ance, They left the province, therefore, after annexa- 
tion had been proclaimed, with only a small handful of 
Kuropean Gghting men; and “ intelligent natives” 
were again surprised to see that the english gentlemen 
were carrying out their new scheme of administra- 
tion, to the ruin of almost every pre-cxisting interest 


* Tt has beon alloged, too, that the gont natives with tho bellof that wo 
subsoriptiong vaised towards the sup- wore a8 short of money as we wore 
port ol tho Palriotle — during of mon, 
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in the country, with as much confidence as if every 
district of Oude wore bristling with British bayonets, 
They saw, too, that the English had absorbed one of 
the last remaining Mahomcdan States of India 3 en 
they felt that not only would this prodigious appro- 
priation be regarded from one end of India to the 
other as the precursor of new sciamres, and that it 
would thus greatly disturb the public mind, but that 
the very class of men on whom we appeared to rely 
for the continued security of our position were, of all 
others, most likely to resent this act of aggression, 
For the annexation of Oude had some results in- 
jurious to the Sepoy, A vory large portion of the 
Bengal Army was drawn from that province. In 
every village were the families of men who wore tho 
uniform and bore the arms of the English, Being for 
the most part high-caste Hindoos, they inight not 
have regarded the peaceful revolution by which o 
Mahomedan monarchy was destroyed with any strong 
feelings of national resentment ; and it, is certain that 
this extension of territory was not provocative of tho 
feelings of aversion and alarm with which they ro- 
garded those other seizures which had sent them to 
rot in tho charnel-house of Scinde, or to porish in 
exile on the frontiers of Afghanistan, Their gricfs 
were of another kind. The old state of things had 
suited them better. They had little sympathy, por- 
haps, with Wajid Ali, and servicc in Oude brought 
them nearer to their homes, But so long as it was a 
foreign province, they derived certain special privi- 
Ieges and advantages from their position as the 
servants of the Company, and increased importance 
in the eyes of the people of the province, ‘They had, 
indeed, been a favoured race, and ag such the Sepoy 
families had held up their heads above those of their 
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protection to unite them to the Paramount Slate. 
“The Sepoy,” wrote the man who had studied the 
character and probed the feclings of the Native more 
deeply and philosophically perhaps than any of his 
contemporaries—“ the Sepoy is not the man of con- 
seguence he was. He dislikes anncxations; mnong 
other reasons, because cach new province added to 
the Empire widens his sphere of service, and at the 
same time decreases our foreign cnemics and thereby 
the Sepoy's importance... . . . The other day, an 
Oude Sepoy of the Bombay Cavalry at Necmuch, 
being asked if he liked annexation, replied, ‘No; I 
used to be a great inan when I went home, The best 
in my village rose as I approached. Now the lowest 
puff their pipes in my face.’ ”* Under the all-pre- 
vailing lawlessness and misrule, which had so long 
overridden the province, the English Sepoy, whatever 
might be the wrongs of others, was always sure of » 
fw measure of justice on appeal to the British 
Resident, If he himself were not, some member of 
his foanily was, 9 small ycoman, wilh certain rights in 
the lend—2ights which commonly among his country- 
men were as much a souree of trouble as a source of 
pride—and in all the disputes and contentions in 
which these interesig involved him, he had the pro- 
tection and assistance of the Resident, and right or 
wrong carried his point. In the abstract it was, 
doubtless, an evil state of things, for the Sepoys’ 


#* Sir Wenry Lawroneo to Lord 
Canning, MS. Correspondence, T 
may givo hove in a noto tha words 
omilied in the text, as bearing, 
though nob immediately, upon the 
Onde quastion, and upon the gonoral 
subjeob of annoxation: “Ton yeurs 
ago, & Sepoy in the Punjab asked an 


oflcar what wo would do without 
thom, Another said, ‘Now you havo 

‘ol the Punjab, you will rednos the 
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to the Bongal Presidency, ‘Perhaps 
thoro will bo nn oder Lo join Lon- 
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1851-68. privileges were often used as instruments of oppres- 
sion, and were sometimes counterfeited with the help 
of an old regimental jacket and pair of boots, by mon 
who had never gone right-face to the word of com- 
mand, But for this very veason they wore deauly 
valued; and when the Scpoys were thus brought 
down by annexation to the dead level of British sub- 
jects, when the Residency ceased to be, and all men 
were equally under the protection of the Commis- 
sioner, the Sepoy families, like all the other privileged 
classes in Oude, learnt what the revolution had cost 
them, and, wideeapart as their several gricvances lay 
from each other, they joined hands with other suiferers 
over a common grief. 


mmnary of Looking, then, at the condition of the Native Army 
feont™® of India, and especially at the state of the Bengal re- 
giments, as it was in the spring of 1856, we sce that a 

series of adverse circumstances, culminating in the 
annexation of Oude, some influencing him from with- 

out and some from within, had weakened the attach- 

ment of the Sepoy to his colours. We see that, whilst 

the bonds of internal discipline were being relaxed, 
external events, directly or indiveetly affecting his 
position, were exciting within him animosities and 
discontents. We see that as he grow less faithful and 
obedient, he grew also more presuming ; that whilvt 

he was Jess under the control of his officers and tho 
dominion of the State, he was more sensible of the 

extent to which we wore dependent upon his fidelity, 

and therefore more capricious and exacting, IIe had 

been neglected on the one hand, and pampered on the 

other. As a soldicr, he had in many ways deto- 
riorated, but he was not to be regarded only ay a 
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soldicr, ITe was a representative man, the embodi- 
ment of feelings and opinions shared by large classes 
of his countrymen, and circumstances might one day 
render him their exponent. Ho had many opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with passing events and 
public opinion. Ie mixed in cantonments, or on 
the line of march, with men of different classes and. 
different countries ; he corresponded with friends at a 
distance; he heard all the gossip of the Bazaars, and 
he read, or heard others read, the strange mixture of 
truth and falschood contained in the Native news- 
papers. He knew what were the measures of the 
British Government, sometimes evch what wore its 
intentions, and he interpreted their meanings, as men 
are wont to do, who, credulous and suspicious, see in- 
sidious designs and covert dangers in the most bene- 
ficent acts. THe had not the faculty to conceive that 
the English were continually originating great changes 
for the good of the people; our theories of govern- 
ment wore beyond his understanding, and as he had 
ceased to take counsel with his English officer, he was 
given over to strange delusions, and believed the 
most dangerous lies, 

But in taking account of the effect produced upon 
the Sepoy’s mind by the political aud social measures 
of the British Government, we must not think only 
of the direct action of these measures—of the soldier's 
own reading of distant events, which might have had 
no bearing upon his daily happiness, and which, there- 
fore, in his selfishness he might have been content to 
disregard. Tor he often read these things with other 
men's oyes, and discerned them with other mon’s un- 
derstandings, If the political aud social revolutions, 
of which I have writlen, did not affect him, they 
affected others, wiser in their genoration, more astute, 
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more designing, who put upon everything that wo 
did the gloss best calculated 10 debauch the Sepoy's 
mind, and to prepare him, at a given signal, for an 
outburst of sudden madness, Childish, as ho was, in 
his faith, there was nothing easicr than (o make him 
believe all kinds and conditions of fictions, not only 
wild and grotesque in themselves, but in violent con- 
tradiction of each other. He was as ready to belicve 
that the extension of our territory would throw him 
out of employment, as that it would inflict upon him 
double work, He did not choose between these two 
extremes; he accepted both, and took the one or the 
other, as the hufhour pleased him, There were never 
wanting men to feed his imagination with the kind of 
aliment which pleased it best, and reason never cane 
to his aid to purge him of the results of this gross 
feeding. 

Many were the strange glosses which were given to 
the acts of the British Government; various were the 
ingenious fictions woven with the purpose of un. 
settling the minds and uprooting the fidelity of the 
Sepoy. But diverse as they were in many respects, 
there was a certain unity about them, for they all 
tended to persuade him that our measures wore di- 
rected to one common end, the destruction of Caste, 
and the general introduction of Christianity into the 
lend. If we annexed a province, it was to facilitate 
our proselytising operations, and to increase the num- 
ber of our converts. Our resumption operations 
were instituted for the purpose of destroying all the 
religious endowments of the country. Our legislative 
enactments were all tending to the same result, the 
subversion of Hindooism and Mahomedanism. Ovr 
educational measures were so many direct assaulig 
upon the religions of the country, Our penal system, 
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according io thelr showing, disguised a monstrous 1861.56, 
atlempt to annihilate caste, by compelling men of all 
denominations to feed together in the gaols. In the 
Lines of every regiment there were men eager to tell 
lies of this kind to the Sepoy, mingled with assurances 
that the time was coming when the Feringhecs would 
be destroyed to a man; when a new empire would 
be established, and a new military system inaugu- 
vated, under which the high rank and the higher pay 
monopolised by the English would be transferred to 
the people of the country. We know so little of what 
is stirring in the depths of Indian society; we dwell 
go much apart from the people; wé see so little of 
them, except in full dress and on their best behaviour, 
that perilous intrigues and desperate plots might be 
woven, under the very shadow of our bungalows, 
without our perceiving any symptoms of danger. But 
still less can we discern that quict under-current of 
hostility which is continually flowing on without any 
immediate or definilo object, and which, if we could 
discern it, would baflle all our efforts to trace it to its 
souree, But it does not the less exist because we are 
ignorant of the form which it assumes, or the fount 
from which it springs. The men, whose business it 
wwas to corrupt the minds of our Sepoys, were, perhaps, 
the agents of some of the old princely houses, which 
we had destroyed,* or members of old baronial families 
which we had brought to poverty and disgrace, They 
were, perhaps, the emissaries of Brahminical Socictics, 
whose precopts we were turning into folly, and whose 
power we were setting at naught, Thoy were, perhaps, 
mere visionaries and enthusiasts, moved only by their 
# Th was nesorted ab tho time of Southern India, but that there was 
the “Mutiny of Velloro,” that not scmecly a regimont into whfoh they 


only were agonts of the Tlouse of had nol enlisted, 
‘Yippoo busy in all tho Lines of 
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1851-66. own disordered imaginations to proclaim the coming 
of some new prophet or some fresh avatar of the Deity, 
and the consequent downfal of Christian supremacy in’ 
the Hast, But whatsoever the nature of their mission, 
and whatsoever the guise they assumed, whether they 
appeared in the Lines as passing travellers, as journay- 
ing hawkers, as religious mendicants, or as wandering 
puppet-showmen, the secd of sedition which they sent. 
tered struck root in a soil well prepared to recvive it, 
and waited only for the ripening sun of circumstance 
to develop a haryest of revolt, 
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Wunn, on the last day of February, 1856, “the 
Most Noble” the Marquis of Dalhousie placed the 
Portfolio of the Indian Hmpire in the hands of his 
successor, all men said that a preat statesman and a 
arent yuler was about to depart from the Jand, The 
praises rthat werd bestowed upon him had been well 
earned. Ie had given his lifo to the public service ; 
and many feared, as they sorrowfully bade him fyre- 
well, that he had given it up for the public good. 

He stood before mon ab that time ag the very em- 
bodiment of Success, Whatsooyer he had attempied 
to (lo he had done with his wholo heart, and he had 
perteeted it without « failure or a flaw. The policy 
which during those eventful cight years hac been so 
consistently maintained qvas emphatically his policy. 
The success, therefore, was fairly his. No man had 
ever stamped his individuality more clearly upon the 
public measures of his times, There are periods wlien 
the Government {andes into an hnporsonality; when 
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1886, men cease to associate its measures with the iden of 
onc dominant will. But during the reign then ended 
we heard litile.of “the Government;” in overy one's 
mouth Avas the name of the individual Man. 

Chmacte ” And in this remarkable individual manhood thore 
ah roe was the very essence and concentration of the geewt 
national manhood ; there was an intense Mnglishian 

” in him such as has seldom been equalled. Tt was the 
Inglishism, too, of the nineteenth century; and of 
that particular epoch of the nincieenth century when 
well-nigh every one had the word “ progress” on his 
lips, and stagnation was both disaster and disgrace, 
A man of strong convictions and extraordinary 
activity of mind, he laid fast hold of the one abstract 
truth that English government, English laws, uglish 
learning, English customs, and English manners, ave 
better than the government, the laws, the learning, 
the customs, and the manners of India; and with all 
the earnestness of his nature and all the strength of 
his understanding he wrought out this great theory in 
practice. Ie never doubted that it was good alike 
for England and for India that the map of the 
country which he had been sent to govern should 
present one surface of Red. Ie was so sure al’ this, 
he believed it so honestly, so cousciontionsly, Uuu, 
courageous and self-reliant as he was, he would have 
carried out this policy to the ond, if all the chiot 
’ officers and agents of his government had been 
arrayed against him. But he commenced. his career 
at a time when the ablesé of our public functionaries 
in India, with a few notable exceptions, had forsaken 
the traditions of the old school—~the school of Mal- 
colm, of Hphinstone, and of Motealfe—and stood 
eager and open-armed to embrace and press closely ty 
them the very doctrines of which they pereeived in 
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Walhousie so vigorous an exponent. Je did not 
found the school ; neither were his opinions moulded 
in accordance with its tencts, Tle appeared among 
them and placed himself at their head, just at the 
very time when such 2 coming was necded. to give 
consistency to their faith, and uniformity to their 
works. The eoincidence had all the force of a dis- 
pensation. No prophet ever had more devoted fol- 
lowers. No king was ever more loyally served, For 
the strong faith of his disciples made them strive 
mightily to accomplish his will; and he had in a rare 
degree the faculty of davéloping in his agents the 
very powers which were most essential to the fitting 
accomplishment of his work, ITc did not ercate those 
powers, for he found in his chief agents the instincts 
and energies most qsseutial to his purpose; but he 
fostered, he strengthened and directed them, so that 
what might have run to weed and waste withou this 
cherishing care, yielded under his culture, in ripe pro- 
fusion, a harvest of desired results. 

As his workmen wore admirably suited to his work,. + 
ao also was the ficld, to which he was called, the ono 
best adapted to the exercise of his peculiar powers, 
Tn no other part of our empire could his yare ad- 
ministrative capacity have found such scope for de- 
velopment, For he was of an imperious and despotic 
nature, not submitting to contro}, ani resenting oppo- 
sition; and in no situation could he have exercised a 
larger incasuve of power in the face of so few cousti- 
drutional checks, TLis capacities required free exercise, 
tuid it may be doubted wlicthor they would have been 
fully developed by anything short of this nbsoluto 
supremacy, But sustained and invigorated by a sense 
of enormous power, hasworked-with-all the onovgics, 
ofa. gigut And he was successful beyond | all 
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example, so far as success is the full accomplishment, 
of one’s own desires and intentions. But one fatal 
defect in his character tainted the stream of his 
policy at the source, and converted into brilliant 
errors some of the most renowned of his achicve- 
ments. No man who is not endowed with a compre- 
hensive imagination can govern India with success, 
Dalhousie had no imagination. Lacking the imagi- 
native faculty, men, after long years of experience, 
may come to understand the national character; and 
a man of lively imagination, without such experience, 
may readily apprehend it after the intercourse of a 
few weeks, But in neither way did Dalhousic ever 
come to understand the genius of the people sanong 
whom his lot was cast, Ife had but one idea of them 
—an idea of a people habituated to the despotism of 
a dominant race, Ile could not understand the 
tenacity of affection with which they cling to their 
old traditions. He could not sympathise with the 
veneration which théy felé for their ancient dynastics, 
Ile could not appreciate their fidelity to tho time. 
honoured institutions and the immemorial usages of 
the land. Te had not the faculty to conceive that 
mén might like their own old ways of government, 
with all their imperfections and corruptions about 
them, better than our more refined systems, Arguing 
all points with the preciseness of a Scotch logician, ho 
made no allowance for inveterate habits and ingrained 
prejudices, and the scales of ignorance before mon’s 
eyes which will not suffer them rightly to discern 
between the good and the bad. Ile could not form a 
true dramatic conception of the feclings with which 
the representative of a long line of kings may bo sup- 
posed to regard the sudden extinction of his royal 
house by the decree of a stranger and an infidel, or 
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the bitterness of spirit in which a greybenrd chief, 
whose family from generation to generation had 
enjoyed ancestral powers and privileges, might con- 
template his lot when suddenly reduced to poverty 
and humiliation by an incursion of aliens of another 
colour and another crecd. IIe could not see with 
other men’s eyes; or think with other men’s brains ; 
or feel with othér men’s hearts. With the charac- 
tenistid tirihhaginativeness of his race he could not for 
a moment divest himself of his individuality, or con- 
ceive the growth of ancestral pride and national 
honour in other breasts than those of the Campbells 
and the Ramsays. 

And this egotism was cherished and sustained by 
the prevailing sentiments of the new school of Indian 
politicians, who, as I have said, langhed to scorn tho 
doctrines of the men who had built up the great 
structure of our Indian Empire, and by the utterances 
of a Press, which, with rare ability, expounded tho 
views of this school, and insisted upon the duty of 
universal usurpation. Such, indeed, was the pre- 
vailing tone of the majority, in all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest, that any onc who meekly ven- 
tured to ask, “Tow would you like it yoursalf?” was 
reproached in language little short of that which 
might be fitly applied to a renegade or a traitor, To 
suggest that in an Asiatic race there might be a spivit 
of independence and a love of country, the maniles- 
tations of which were honourable in themsclves, how- 
ever inconvenient to us, was commonly to cvoke as 
the vory mildest result the imputation of being 
“ Anti-British,” whilst sometimes the “true British 
fecling” asserted itsclf in a less refined choice of 
epithets, and those who ventured to sympathisoin any 
way with the people of the Mast were at once de- 
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nounced as “white niggers.” Yet among these very 
men, so intolerant of anything approaching the 
assertion of a spirit of liberty by an Asiatic people, 
there were some who could well appreciate and sym- 
pathise with the aspirations of European bondsmen, 
and could regard with admiration the struggles of 
the Italian, the Switzer, or the Pole to liberate him- 
self, by a sanguinary contest, from the yoke of the 
usurper. But the sight of the dark skin sealed up 
their sympathies, They contended not merely that 
the love of country, that the spirit of liberty, as 
cherished by Evropean races, is in India wholly un- 
known, but that Asiatic nations, and especially the 
nations of India, have no right to judge what is best 
for themselves; no right to revolt against the benc- 
ficence of a more civilised race of white men, who 
would think and act for them, and deprive them, for 
their own good, of all their most cherished rights and 
their most valued possessions. 

So it happened that Lord Dalhousie’s was 4 strong 
Government; strong in everything but its confor- 
mity to the genius of the people. It was a Go- 
vernment admirably conducted in accordance with 
the most approved principles of Kuvopean civilisation, 
by men whose progressive tendencies carried then 
hundreds of years in advance of the sluggish Asiatics, 
whom they vainly endeavoured to bind to the chariot- 
wheels of their refined systems, There was every- 
thing to give it complete success bit the stubbornness 
of the national mind, It failed, perhaps, only because 
the people preferred darkness to light, folly to 
wisdom. Of course the English geutlemen were 
right and the Asiatics lamentably wrong. But the 
grand scriptural warning against putting new wine 
into old bottles was disregarded, The wine was good 
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wine, strong wine; wine to gladden the heart of 
man. But poured into those old bottles it was sure, 
sooner or later, to create a general explosion. ‘Thay 
forgot that there were two things necessary to suc- 
cessful government: onc, that the measures should be 
good in themselves; and the other, that they should be 
suited to the condition of the recipients, Intent upon 
the one, they forgot the other, and erred upon the 
side of.a progress too rapid and an Englishism too 
refined, : 

But at the bottom of this great error were benign 
intentions. Dalhousie and his ligutcnanis had o 
strong and steadfast faith in the wisdom and. bene- 
volence of their measures, and strove alike for the 
glory of the English nation and the welfare of the 
Indian people. There was something grand and evan. 
good. in the very errors of such a man, Tor there 
‘was no taint of bascness in them; no sign of any- 
thing sordid or gscli-secking. IIe had given himself 
wp to the public service, resolute to do a great work, 
and he rojoiced wilh a noble pride in the thought 
that he left behind him » mightier empire than he 
had found, that he had bronght new countries and 
strange nations uncer the sway of the British seeptre, 
and sown the seeds of a great civilisation. Lo do 
this, he had made unstinting sacrifice of leisure, ease, 
comfort, health, and the dear love of wedded Tile, 
and he carviod home with hin, in a shattered frame 
and a torn heart, in the wreck of a manhood ab its 
very prime, mortal wounds nobly received in a great 
anc heroic encounter, 

Great always is the interest which attaches to the 
question of succession; greatest of al when such a 
ruler as Dalhonsie retires from the scenu. Who was 
to take the place of this great and snecessfil stiles. 
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man? Who was to carry out to its final issue the 
grand policy which he had so brilliantly inaugurated ? 
This was the question in all men’s mouths as tho old 
year passed away and the new ycar dawned upon 
India; in some sort a remarkable year, for was it 
not the centenary of the great disaster of the Black 
Hole which had brought Clive’s avenging army to 
Bengal? Iver at such times is there much talk of 
the expected advent of some member of the English 
Cabinet, some successful Colonial Governor, or some 
great Lord little experienced in statesmanship, of 
high lineage and dilapidated fortune. And so now 
there was the wonted high tide of speculation and 
conjecture, wild guesses and moonshine rumours of 
all kinds, from dim possibilities to gigantic nonsenses, 
until at last’ there came authentic tidings, to India 
that the choice had fallen on Her Majesty's Post- , 
master-General, one of the younger members of Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet, 


Scarcely within bounds of possibility was it, that, 
in the midst of so great an epidemic of faith in Lord 
Dalhousie, England could send forth o statesman to 
succeed him, whom her Anglo-Indian sons would not 
receive with ominous head-shakings, denoting grave 
doubts and anxious misgivings. Another great man, 
it was said, was needed to understand, to appreciate, 
to maintain the policy of the hero whom they so glori- 
fied, But they knew little or nothing of Viscount 
Canning, except that he was the bearer of a great 
name. Thirty-four years before, all England had 
been talking about the acceptance of the Governor- 
Generalship by this man’s father. There were a 
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few, then, who, looking at the matter solely from 
an Indian point of view, exulted in the thought that 
one who had done such good service at the Board of 
Control, and whose abilities were known to be of the 
very highest order, was about to devote some of the 
best years of his life to the govermuent of our great 
Eastern empire. There was another anda baser 
few, who, festering with jealousies, and animositics, 
and dishonourable fears, joyed most of all that they 
should see his face no more for years, or perhaps for 
ever. But the bulk of the English people deplored 
his approaching departure from among them, because 
they felt that the country had need of his services, 
and could il bear the loss of such a man, And it 
was a relicf to them when the sad*close of Lord 
Castlercagh’s carecr brought George Canning back 
; from the visit, which was to have been his farewell, 
to Liverpool, to take his place again in the great 
Council of the nation. 

Great, also, was the relief to George Canning 
himself—groat, for many reasons; the greatest, per- 
haps, of all, that he was very happy in his family, 
In the first year of the century he had married a 
lady, endowed with a considerable share of the 
world’s wealth, but with more of that better wealth 
which the world cannot give; the daughter and co- 
heiress of an old general officer named Scott. No 
man could have been happier in his domestic lif; 
and domestic happiness is domestic virtue. Blind to 
the attractions of that Society in which he was so 
pre-eminently formed to shine, he found measureless 
delight in the companionship of his wife und children, 
And as an Indian life is more or less a life of separa 
tion, it was now a joy to him to think that the bricf 
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vision of Government Housc, Calcutta, had been re- 
placed by the returning realities of the English fire- 
side.* 

At this time the great statesman had a son in his 
tenth year, at school with Mr. Carmalt, of Putney, 
on the banks of the Thames. He was the third son 
born to George Canning ;} born during what was 
perhaps the happiest period of his father’s life, his 
residence at Gloucester Lodge. This was the boy’s 
birthplace. Lying between Brompton and Kensing- 
ton, it was at that time almost in the country. There’’ 
was not, perhaps, a pleasanter place near Town, It 
had a strange, memorable history, too, and it was 
among the notabilities of suburban London, Tn the 
days of Ranelagh, it had been, under the name of 
the Florida Gardens, a lesser rival to that fashionable 
haunt; end from this state, after an interval of de- 
sertion and decay, it had developed into a royal 
residence.{ The Duchess of Gloucester bought the 
Gardens, built there a handsome Italian villa, lived 
and died there, and, passing away, bequeathed her 
interest in the estate to the Princess Sophia, who 
sold it to Mr. Canning, And there, in this pleasant 
umbrageous retreat, on the 14th of December, 1812, 
was born the third son of George Canning, who, in 
due course, was christened Charles John. 

Jn 1822, as I have said, when George Canning 

} Al this tine Chailes was tho 
second surviving son, ‘Tho cldest, 


George Charies, born in April, 2801, 
died mm March, 1820, Tho second 


* “The unsullied purity of Mr. 
pamning’'s domestic life," says his 
Jast and pleasantest biogiaphar, “ and 
his love of domestio pleasures (for 
after his maninge ho seldom ex- 


tended his intercourse with general 
socicty beyond those occasions which 
Kis station rendered unavoidable), 
were rewarded by as much virtuo 
and devotion as ever pinced the 
home of an English statesman,”— 
Bell’s Life of Canning. 


nother was in the navy. 

| Seo Bela Life of Canning, 
chapter _x., which contains an ani- 
mated sketch of the early history of 
Gloucester Lodge, and of the sactal 
and domestic cnviionmonts of the 
great stalesinan’s yesitenco there. 
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woke from his bricf dream of Indian vice-regal power 
to take the seals of the Foreign Office, this boy 
Charles was under the scholastic care of Mr, Cammall, 
of Puiney. Tn those days his establishment enjoyed 
a great reputation, It was one of the largest and 
best private schools in the neighbourhood of Loudon, 
perhaps in the whole kingdom, and as the sons of our 
highest noblemen mingled there with those of our 
middle-class gentry, not a bad halfway house to the 
microcosm of Eton or Harrow. The impression which, 
Charles Canning made upon the minds of his school- 
fellows was, on the whole, a favourable one. Ile was 
not a boy of brilliant parts, or of any large popu- 
larity; but he was remembered long afterwards as 
one who, in a quict, unostentatious way, made it 
manifest to ordinary observers that there was, in 
schoolboy language, “something in him.” Onie, 
whose letter is now before me, and who was with 
him for nearly two years in the same yoom at tho 
Putney school, remembered, after a lapse of more 
than a third part of a eontury, the admiration with 
which he then regarded young Canning’s “youthful 
indications of talent, and amiable and attractive 
manners.” 

Two years after George Canning’s surrender of the 
Governor-Generalship, his son Charles left Mr, Cav- 
malt’s and went to ton, Eton was very proud. of the 
father's great reputation, aul eager to embrace the 
son; for, verily, George Canning had been an Mtouian. 
of Htonians, and had done as much, as a scholar and 
awit, to make ton flourish, as any man of his age. 
Té was, perhaps, therefore, in a spirit of pure grati- 
tude and veneration, and with no “hope of [ature 
favours,” that worthy Provost Goodall, than whom 
perhaps no man ever had a keener appreciation both 


1886, 


Eton, 
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of scholarship and of wit, on intimation made to him 
that George Canning wished his son to be entered as 
an oppidan, sent Mr, Chapman, one of the masters of 
the schiool,* who had been selected as the boy’s tutor, 
to examine him at Gloucester Lodge. These exaini- 
nations, which determine the place in the school 
which the boy is to take, are commonly held in the 
tutor’s house at Eton, not bencath the parental roof. 
But the Minister's son was examined in his father’s 
library and in his. father’s presence at Gloucester 
Lodge; a double trial, it may be thought, of the 
young student's nerve, and not provocative of a suc- 
cessful display of scholarship, But it was success- 
ful.t Charles Canning was declared to be fit for the 


‘fourth form, and on the 4th of September, 1824, he 


commenced his career, It is on record that he was 
“sent up for good” for his proficiency in Latin verse. 
It is on record, also, if the recording minister at 
Eton does not kindly blot ont such traces of boyish 
error, that he was also sent up for bad; in more cor- 
rect Etonian phraseology, “in the bill,” marked for 
the flogging block. And it is traditional that the 
avenging hand of Head-master Keate was sometimes 
stayed by a tender reluctance to apply the birch to 
the person of Secretary Canning’s son. On the whole, 
perhaps, it is historically true that, at Eton, ho had 
no very marked reputation of any kind. He was 
good-looking, and a gentleman, which goes for some- 
thing; but I do not know that he was a great rower, 


* Afterwards Bishop of Colombo ; 


his profteionoy, and the Bishop now : 
now retired, the 


remembers anxiely with which 


tT Lam indebted for this incident 
to Six Robert Phillimore, Queen’s 
Advocate. ‘The memorandum from 
whioh it is taken adds: “ ‘The well- 
kuown description of the storm in 
tho frst Aineid, ‘Interen magno 
miscori murmure pontum,’ &e., wus 
tho passage chosen for the trial of 


the father watched the essay of his 
son, and the smile ef approval which 
grected his roading of tho rather dif. 
fioulé transition, *Quos ego — sed 
motos, &o., and the fnal ‘Not so 
bad,’ whioh followed at tho close of 
the whole tanslation.” 
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a groat cricketer, or a great swimmer, or was in any 
sense an athlete of the first water and the admira- 
tion of his companions; and, scholastically, it is ve- 
membered of him that he had “a reputation rather 
for intelligence, accuracy, and painstaking, than for 
refined scholarship, or any remarkable powers of 
composition,” 

But on passing away from Eton, the stature of his 
mind was soon greatly enlarged. At the close of 
1827, having.risen to the Upper division of the fifth 
form, he feccived the parting gifts of his school- 
fellows ; and soon afterwards hecgine the private 
pupil of the Rev. John Shore, a nephew of Sir John 
Shore, Governor-General of India, and known to a 
later generation as Lord Teignmouth. This worthy 
Christian gentloman and ripe scholar lived, but with- 
out Church preferment, at Potton, a quiet liltle 
market-town in Bedfordshire, receiving pupils there 
of the better sort. Among tho inmates of his house 
was the grandson of the first Lord Harris, with whom 
Charles Canning entored into bonds of friendship, 
riveted at Oxford, strengthened in public life at 
home, and again by strange coincidence in India, 
and broken only by death. Here, doubtless, he 
made great progress in scholarship, Perhaps the 
death of his father, and the after-honours which 
were conferred on the family, and, more than all, the 
subsequent calamitous end of his elder brother,* 
awakened within him a sense of the responsibilities 
of his position, and roused him to new exertions. 
Though born the third in succession of George Can- 
ning’s sons, he was now the eldest, the only one. He 
and his sister alone survived, Te was now the heir 
to a peerage, sufficiently, though not splendidly, en- 


* William Pitt Canning, then a drowned while bathing al Madeira, 
Captain in the Royal Navy, was in September, 1828, . 


1866. 


August 8, 
1827, 


1866, 
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dowed, and there was a public career before him, 
He applied himself to his books.* 

His next step was to the University. In Decom- 
ber, 1828, he was entered on the roll as a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, os his father had been en- 
tered just forty years before. Among the fore- 
most of his fellow-students were Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bruce, and Mr. Robert Phillimore,} all of whom 
lived to take parts, more or less prominent, in public 
affairs. Among other members of the same distin- 
guished house, at that time, was the young Lord 
Lincoln, heir tothe Dukedom of Newcastle, and the 
representative of the great Scotch House of Ramsny, 
ennobled by the Karldom of Dalhousie. But the 
most intimate of all his associates was the present 
Lord De Tabley, with whom he lived in the closest 
bonds of friendship to the latest day of his life. By 
him, and a few other chosen companions, he was 
dearly loved and much respected; but neither achicy- 
ing nor seeking extensive popularity among his co- 
temporarics, he was regarded by the outer University 
world as a man of a reserved and distant manner, 
and of a somewhat cold and unimpulsive tempera 
ment, The few in the inner circle knew that he was 
not cold; knew that he had a truc loving heart, vory 
Joyal and constant in its affections ; kuew that in the 
socicty of his familiar friends he had a pleasant, a 
genial, and sometimes a playful manner, that he had 
a fine scholarly taste, a fund“of quiet hiitiour, « keen 
appreciation of character, and that he was all in all a 
delightful companion. They had great hope, too, of 
his future career, though he did not seem to be ambi- 


*Té need scarcely be indicated —} The mesen{ (1864) Chancellor 
that tho widow of George Cannmg, of the Tixchequer; tho late Lad 
on his death, was cicated a Vis- Mlgin, Governor-General of Tudin; 
countess, with remainder to his eldest and the pesent Queen's Advorate, 


Sol. 
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tious; nay, rather, it appeared to those who closcly 
observed him, that he was haunted and held back by 
the thought of his father’s renown, and a diflidenee of 
his own capacity to maintain the glovics of the name, 
But, although he did not care to take part in the 
proceedings of debating socictics, and, apparently, 
took small interest in the politics of the great world, 
he was anxious that at least his University carcer 
should do no dishonour to his lineage, and that if he 
could not be a great statesman, he might not stain 
the scholarly reputation enjoyed by two generations 
of Cannings before him. IIe strove, therefore, and 
with good results, to perfect himself in the classic 
languages; aud even more assiduous were his endea- 
vours to obtain a mastery over hiy own language. 
At an carly age he acquired a thoroughly good Eng- 
lish style ; not resonant or pretentious; not splintery 
or smart; but pure, fluent, transparent, with the 
meaning ever visible beneath it, as pebbles bencath 
the clearest stream, 

Tis efforts bore good fruit. In 1881, he wrote a 
Latin Prize Poem, on the “ Captivity of Caractacus ;” 
and recited it in the great hall of Christ Church, 
standing bencath his father’s picture.* And in the 
in the piime of youth, reealling by 


his eminently handsome countenanco 
tho noblo faatures of the portratl, 


* T am indebted for this to Sir 
Robert Phillimore. I. give the inci- 
dent in his awn wads: “In tho 


yenr 1831, he won the Christ Church 
prizo for Latin verse. The subject 
was ‘ Caractacus Captivas Roma ine 
gicdilur? Tho verses were, as usual, 
recited in the hall. Tt was a remark- 
ablo scone, In that magnificent 
bangqueting-room are hung the por- 
traits of studonts who havo icilected 
honour npon the House which reared, 
thom by the distinelions whieh Qo 

havo won in after life, Underneath 
the portialt of Goorge Canning, the 
recollection of whose brilliant oxieor 
and untimely ond was slill fresh in 
the memory of men, stood Lhe son, 


wlule repealing the classical prize 
jocin, which would havo gladdened 
his father’s heart. Generally speak- 
ing, the resident members of Christ 
Church alone compose the audioneo 
when tho prize poom is recited, But 
on this orension there was a shanger 
resont—Lho old faithful friend of 
Lr. Canning, his staunch political 
adherent though life—Me, Sturges 
Bourne. Ife “had fravelled from 
London for the purpose of wilness- 
ing the first considerabla achiovo- 
meno the younger Canning.’— 
ALS, Memorandun. 
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Easter term of 1883”he took his degre, with high 
honours: a first class in Classics, and a second in 
Mathematics. He was then in his twenty-first year ; 
and Parliament would soon be open to him. But he 
was in no hurry to enter upon the vealitics of public 
life. He was diffident of his oratorical*powers; he 


- was constitutionally shy; and it did not appear to 


him that the House of Commons was a theatre in 
which he was ever likely to make a successful ap- 
pearance. Moreover, he had other work in hand at 
that time; other yearnings to keep down any young 
ambitions that mjght be mounting within him, Love 
and courtship filled up a sweet interlude in his life; 
as they do in the lives of most men whose story is 
worth telling ; and, in due course, they bore the rich 
feuit of happy wedlock. On the 5th of Qeptember, 
1835, the Honourable Charles John Canning espoused 
the Honourable Charlotte Stuart, eldest daughter of 
Lord Stuart De Rothesay; a lady of a serene and 
gentle beauty, and many rare gifts of mind. 

But, after a year of wedded life, he was prevailed 
upon to enter Parliament; and in August, 1836, he 
was returned for Warwick, In that month, however, 
Parliament was prorogued; and on its roassombling 
at the commencement of the following year he was 
content to be a silent member. His opportunities, 
indeed, were very few, for his wholo career in the 
House of Commons extended over a period of little 
more than six weeks, During the month of February 
and the early part of March he attended in his place 
with praiseworthy regularity.* But, on the 15th of 
thé latter month, his mother, Viscountess Canning, 
died; and, on the 24th of Apvil, he took his seat in 
the House of Lords. 


* Ilis name js to be found in all Government, bul more fr tl 
the principal division ists, Te voted * with it. a : eae 
sometimes against Lod Melbourne’s 
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For nearly twenty years he sate in that House, 
taking no very prominent part in the debates, but 
doing his daty in a quict, unosteniatious way, and 
gradually making for himself a reputation as a con- 
scientious, painstaking young statesman, who migitt 
some day do good service to his country and honour 
to his great name. His political opinions, which 
were shared by most of his distinguished coiempo- 
varices at Christ Church, were characterised by that 
chastened liberalism which had found its chicf ex- 
ponent in Sir Robert Peel; and when, in 1841, that 
great Parliamentary lcader was invited to form a 
Ministry, Lord Canning, Lord Lincoln, and Mr. 
Gladstone wero offered, and accepted, official seats. 
The seals of the Forcign Office had been placed in 
the hands of Lord Aberdeen. THe had a high opi- 
nion of, and a personal regard for, Lord Canning, 
and there was no one whom the veteran statesman 
wished so much to associate with himself in, office as 
George Canning’s son, About the same time another 
distinguished member of the House of Lords was also 
moved by-a strong desire 10 have the benefit of the 
young statesman’s official co-operation and personal 
companionship, This was Lord Ellenborough, who, 
on the formation of the Poel Ministry, had been ap- 
pointed President of the Board of Control, but who 
had subsequently been selected to suceced Lord Auck~ 
land as Governor-Genoral of India. Ile offered to 
take Canning with him in the capacity of Private 
Sceretary. 

Creditable as this offer was to the discernment of 
Lord Ellenborough, and made in perfect sincerity, it 
was onc little likely to be accepted by a mah of high 
social position, good political prospects, and a sulli- 
cient supply of the world’s wealth. Lord Canning 

: 2B 
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elected to remain in England, and entered official life 
as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Ie 
liked his work ; he did it well; and he had the entire 
confidence of his chief. But he did not take an active 
part in the debates and discussions of the House of 
Lords. The presence, in the same Chamber, of the 
Chief of his Department relieved him from the re- 
sponsibility of ministerial explanations and replies, 
and his constitutional reserve forbade all unnecessary 
displays, It was not, indeed, until the Session of 
1846 found him in the office of Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, that he took any prominent 
part in the business of the House. If the position 
which he then held afforded no opportunity for the 
development of his powers either as an orator or a 
debater, it kept him continually in Parliamentary 
harness, and the training was of service to him. It 
lasted, however, but a little time. At the end of 
June, 1846, Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues re- 
signed; and a Whig Cabinet was formed tinder the 
leadership of Lord John Russell. 

Lord Canning was then “in opposition ;” but, in 
heart, he was a Liberal, and willing to support 
liberal measures, without reference to the distine- 
tions of party. When, therefore, in May, 1848, 
Lord Lansdowne moved the second reading of the 
Jewish Disabilitics Bill, Lord Canning was the first 
to speak in support of it. He answered Lord Ellen- 
borough, who had moved the amendment, and he 
voted against all his old colleagues then in the Upper 
House, with the exception of Lord Hardinge. But 
in 1850 he supported, in a speech displaying an entire 
mastery of the subject, the resolution of Lord Derby 
condemnatory of the Foreign Policy of Lord Pal- 
merston; and he spoke against the Hcclesiastical 
Titles Bill, introduced by Lord John Russell. So 
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little, indeed, was he considered to be pledged to any 
party, that when the Russcll Cabinet resigned in the 
spring of 1851, and Lord Derby was invited to form 
an administration, the great Consorvative leader saw 
no reason why he should not invite Canning 10 he- 
come a member of it. The offer then made was a 
tempting one, for it was the offer of a scat in the 
Cabinet second in importance only to that of the 
First Minister. To the son of George Canning it 
was especially tempting, for it was the offer of the 
seals of the Foreign Office. In that oflice the father 
had built up his reputation, and the son had already 
laid the foundation of an honourable carcor of states- 
manship. It was the department which, above all 
others, Lord Canning best knew and most desired. 
He had served a long apprenticeship in it, and if hig 
humility suggested any doubts of his capacity to 
direct its affairs, thoy must haye been removed by 
the manner in which he was inviled to take their 
divection. 

The offer now made to him was made through his 
old official chief, Lord Aberdeen, who pressed him to 
accept it, But there were many grave considerations 
which caused him td hesitate. Ile had gat for somo 
years on the same ministerial bench with Lord 
Derby, but the latter had separated himself from his 
party, and the cause of the disruption was the liberal 
commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel, in fuyour of 
which Canning had freely declared his opinions, ITe 
had condemned the forcign policy of the Whig party ; 
but, on the other hand, there were matters of Lome 
government, in which his liberality was far in ad- 
vance of the opinions of Lord Derby and his col- 
leagues; and, on the whole, he fell that he could not 
honestly and consistently support the Administratign 
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which he was invited to enter. He judged rightly, 
and in such a case he judged wisely. Lord Derby 
failed to construct a Ministry, and the Whigs re- 
sumed office for another year. This was the turning. 
point of Lord Canning’s career ; and it is i:npossible 
to say how different might have been the story which 
I am now about to write, if these overtures had been 
accepted. * 

In the following year, Lord Derby again endea- 
voured, and with better success, to form a Ministry, 
but its career was of brief duration. In November, 
its place was filled by an Administration under the 
premiership of Lord Aberdeen, composed of the lead- 
ing members of the Governments both of Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord John Russell. In this Coalition 
Ministry Lord Canning held the office of Postmaster. 
General. Though held by many a distinguished 
man, the post was not one to satisfy the desires of an 
ambitious one. But he was not disappointed or dis- 
couraged. He knew the difficultics which lay in the 
path of his Jeader,* and he addressed himself cheer- 
fully and assiduously to his work, with a stcadfast 
resolution to elevate the importance of the appoint. 
ment he held, by doing in it the largest possible 
amount of public good. In this office he had first 
an opportunity of displaying that high conscientious 
courage which bears up and steers right on, in spite 
of the penalties and mortifications of temporary un- 
popularity. What was wrong he endeavoured:to set 
right ; and knowing how much depended on the per- 
sonal exertions of individual men, he strove, even 


_ * Ina “coalilion ministry” there arrangements then made the seals of 
is necessarily an exceptional number the Foreign Office fell, in tho first 
of claimants for the higher offices instance, to Lord John Russoll, 
with scats in the Cobinet. In the 
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at the expense of certain very clamorous vested inte- 
vests, to obtain the utmost possible amount of com- 
petency for the performance of all the higher depart- 
mental duties, During his administration of the 
Post-office many important reforms were instituted, 
and much progress made in good work already com- 
menced, So effectually, indeed, had he mastered all 
the complicated details of the department, that when 
the Coalition Ministry was dissolved and a new Go- 
vernment formed under Lord Palmerston, the public 
interests required that there should be no change at 
the Post-office; so Lord Canning was reappointed to 
his old office, but with further acknowledgment of 
his good. services in the shape of a seat in the Cabinet. 
But it was not ordercd that he should hold the office 
much longer. There was more stirring work in store 
for him, His old friend and cotemporary, Lord Dal- 
_housic, was coming home from India, and it was 
necessary that a new Governor-General should be 
appointed in his place. Practically the selection, in 
such cases, was made by the Imperial Government, 
but constitutionally the appointment cmanated from, 
the Tast India Company, The President of the 
Board of Control and the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors commonly took counsel together, when 
the Cabinct had chosen their man; and then the 
nomination was formally submitted to the Court. 
There is always, in such cases, much internal doubt 
and conflict among those with whom the soleclion 
rests, and much speculation and discussion in the 
outer world. Jt was believed in this instance, thas 
some member of the Ministry would be appointed ; 
but people said in England, as thoy said in India, 
that it would be no easy thing to find a fit successor 
for Lord Dalhousie; and when at Inst it transpired 
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that the choice had fallen on Lord Canning, men 
shook their heads and asked each other whether there 
was anything great about him but his name. In 
Parliament the propriety of the appointment was 
questioned by same noisy speakers, and there was a 
general feeling in society that the appointment was 
vather a mistake. But those who knew Lord Can- 
ning—those especially who had worked with him— 
knew that it was no mistake, They knew that there 
was the stuff in him of which great administrators 
are made, 

On the first dgy of August a Court of Directors 
was held at the India House, and Lord Canning was, 
introduced to take the accustomed oath. On the 
evening of that day the Company gave, in honour of 
their new servant, one of those magnificent enter- 
tainments at which it was their wont to bid God- 
speed to those who were going forth to do their work. 
Those banquets were great facts and great oppor- 
tunities. It was discovered soon afterwards that tho 
expenditure upon them was a profligate waste of the 
public money. But the Government of a grent en. 
pire, spending nothing upon the splendid foppery of 
a Court, was justified in thinking that, without 
offence, it might thus do honour to its more distin- 
guished servants, and that, not the turtle and the 
venison, but the hospitality and the courtesy of the 
Directors, thus publicly bestowed upon the men who 
had done their work well in civil or inilitary life, 
would find ample recompense in increased loyalty 
and devotion, and more energetic service. Many a 
gallant soldier and many a wise administrator carried 
back with him to India the big card of the [ast 
India Company inviting him to dinnor at the London 
Tavern, and religiously preserved it as onc of the 
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most cherished records of an honourable carcer, 
There were many, too, who honrded smong their 
dearest recollections the memory of the evening when 
they saw, perhaps for the first and the last time, 
England's greatest statesmen and warriors, and heard 
them. gravely discourse on the marvel and the miracle 
of ow Indian Empire. Nor was it a sinall thing 
that a man selected to govern a magnificent de- 
pendency beyond the seas, should thus, in the pre- 
sence of his old and his new masters, and many of 
his coadjutors in the great work before him, publicly 
accept his commission, and declare to the people in 
the West and in the Hast the principles which wore 
to regulate his conduct and to shape his career. The 
words uttered on these occasions rose fi above the 
ordinary convivial level of after-dinner speeches. 
There was a gravity and solemnity in them, appre- 
ciated not merely by those who heard them spoken, 
but by thousands also, to whom the Press conveyed 
them, in the country which they most concerned; 
and on the minds of the more intelligent Natives tho 
fact of this grand ceremonial of departure made a 
deep impression, and elevated in their imaginations 
the dignity of the coming ruler, 

Seldom or never had this coremonial assumed a 
more imposing character than that which celebrated 
the appointment of Lord Canning to the Governor- 
Generalship of India. In the great Banqueting Tall 
of the London Tavern were assembled on that Ist 
of August many members of the Cabinet, including 
among them some of Canning’s dearest friends ; others 
besides of his old companions and fellow-students; 
and all the most distinguished of the servants of the 
Company at that time in the country. Mr. Elliot 
Macnaghten, Chairman of the East India Company, 
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presided, and after dinner proposed the accustomed 
toasts, It was natural and right that, when doing 
honour to the newly-appointed Governor-General, the 
speaker should pay a fitting tribute io the distin- 
guished statesman who was then bringing his work 
to a close; it was natural and graceful that tribute 
should be paid also to the worth of the elder Canning, 
who had done India good service at home, and had 
been selected to hold the great office abroad which 
his son was proceeding to fill; but there was some- 
thing to a comparatively untried man perilous in 
such associations, and the younger Canning, with 
instinctive modesty, shrunk from the invidious sug- 
gestion. Perhaps there were some present who drew 
comparisons, unfavourable to the son, between the 
early, careers of the two Cannings, which had entitled 
them to this great distinction ; but when the younger 
stood up to speak, every one was struck—the many 
judging by busts and picturcs, and the few recalling 
the living likeness of George Canning—by his great 
resemblance to his father. The singularly handsome 
face, the intellectual countenance, and, above all, the 
noble “ Canning brow,” like a block of white marble, 
bespoke no common capacity for empire, and pave 
emphatic force to the words he uttered. Tle said, 
after the usual expression of thanks for the kind 
words spoken, and the kind reception accorded to 
them, that the kindness which he had received had 
not created any delusion in his mind, for whether he 
contemplated the magnitude of the task that awaited 
him, or the great achievements of the distinguished 
men who had preceded him, he was painfully sensible 
that the labourer was unequal to the great work that 
had been entrusted to his hands. He was not 
ashamed to confess that there were times when he 
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was tempted to shrink from the responsibility that 
awaited him.’ But this feeling, he added, was not 
inconsistent with his determination to devote all the 
energies of his mind, every hour, nay, every minute 
of his time, every thought and every inspiration, to 
the discharge of the duties which he had that day ac- 
cepted from the hands of the Company, There wore, 
however, other’ considerations, which had greatly re- 
assured and encouraged him: “You have,” he said, 
turning to the Chairman, “ assured me, this day, of 
what you rightly describe as the gencrous confidence 
and co-operation of the Court of Directors. I thank 
you for that assurance, and I rely on it implicitly, 
for T know that the body of which you are the head 
are, wherever they bestow their confidence, no nig- 
gards in supporting those who honestly and faith. 
fully serve them.” And then, not perhaps without a 
knowledge of what, more than a quarter of a century 
before, his father had said on a similar occasion,* he 
added, “TI feel that I can also rely on the cordial 
support and sympathy of my noble friend at the head 
of the Government, and of all those colleagues with 
whom I have had the proud satisfaction of serving as 
a Minister of the Crown, but, above all, I delight in 
the co-operation—for on that I must daily and hourly 
rely—of those two admirable bodies, the Civil Service 
and the Army of India. 1 hardly know whether 
there is any feature of our Government, any portion 
of our institutions, upon which Englishmen may look 
with more honest cxultation than those two noble 


* Tho necasion alluded Lo was the 
farowell banquob given by the Bast 
India Company to Sir John Maleolm, 
on his appointment to tho govern. 
ment of ‘Hombay, Then it was that 
Georgo Canning said: “‘Thore can- 
not be found in tho history of Tu. 


rope the existouco of any monmahy 
which, within a given time, has pro- 
duecd so many men of the frat 
fatonts, in civil and military lifo, as 
India has first trained for herself, 
and then given to their native 
country.” 
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branches of our Public Service, The men of those 
branches have done much for the advancement of 
India, and have sent forth from their ranks men who 
were efficient in war and peace, in numbers of which 
any monarchy in Europe might be proud, and who 
have rescued their countrymen from charges formerly, 
and not unjustly, levelled against them of dealing 
sometimes too harshly with those whom they were 
bound to succour and protect. Sir, it is the posses- 
sion of such men which enables you to exhibit a 
spectacle unequalled in the world’s history—that of 
a hundred and fifty millions of people submitting in 
peace and contentment, in a country teeming with 
wealth, to the government of strangers and aliens.” 
Then, after a few more words on the high charac- 
ter of the Services, and a bricf declaration of the fact 
that he assumed office “without a single promise or 
pledge to any expectant,” he proceeded with increased 
gravity and solemmity of utterance, almost, indeed, 
as one under the spell of prophecy: “I know not 
what course events thay take, J hope and pray that 
we may not reach the extremity of war. I wish for 
a peaceful time of office, but I cannot forget that in 
our Indian Empire that greatest of all blessings de- 
pends upon a greater varicty of chances and a more 
precarious tenure than in any other quarter of the 
globe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger 
and larger, may at last threaten to burst, and over- 
whelm us with ruin. What has happened onge may 
happen again. The disturbing causes have diminished 
certainly, but they are not dispelled. We have still 
discontented and heterogencous peoples united under 
our sway ; we have still neighbours before whom we 
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cannot altogether lay aside our watchfulness ; and we 
have a frontier configuration that renders it possible 
that in any quarter, at any moment, causes of colli- 
sion may arise. Besides, so intricate are our relation s 
with some subsidiary states, that I doubt whether in 
an empire so vast and so situated it is in the power 
of the wisest Government, the most peaceful and the 
most forbearing, to command peace, But if wo cnn- 
not command, we can at least deserve it, by taking 
care that honour, good faith, and fair dealing are on 
our side; and then if, in spite of us, it should become 
necessary to strike a blow, we can strike with a clear 
conscience. With blows so dealt the struggle must 
be short anc the issue not doubtful. But I gladly 
dismiss from my mind apprehensions that may nob 
be realised, and joyfully recognise « large arena of 
peaceful usefulness, in which I hope for your kind 
assistance and co-operation.” 

Equally surprised were the few then present, who 
were familiar with Lord Canning’s parliamentary 
utterances, and the many, who had never heard him 
speak, but had been told that he was ‘no orator ;” 
for the speech which they now heard from his lips 
wag all that such a speech ought to have beon. It was 
impressive rather than impassioned ; slowly spoken, 
with a deliberate gravity, every sentence making 
itself felt, and every word making itself heard in the 
farthest corners of that great Banqueting Tlall. 
There were few present in whose estimation the 
spefker had not risen before he resumed his seat; 
few present who did not, years afterwards, remember 
with strong cmotion that picture of the lite cloud 
vising in an unexpected quarter, and in time obscur- 
ing the firmament and overshadowing the land. 
Some, perhaps, thought also of another speech, then 
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delivered by a more practised speaker ; for the First 
Minister of the Crown, on that August evening, let 
fall some memorable words. It was only in common 
course that he should speak of the qualifications of 
his colleague for the high office to which he had been 
appointed; only in common course that he should 
express his gratitude to the Company who so mate- 
vially lightened the carcs of the Sovercign and her 
Ministers. But when Lord Palmerston dwelt on 
“the significant fact that, whereas of old all civilisa- 
tion came from India, through Egypt, now we, who 
were then barbarians, were carrying back civilisation 
and enlightenment to the parent source,” and added, 
“ perhaps it might be our lot to confer on the count- 
less millions of India a higher and a holier gift than 
any real human knowledge; but that must be left 
to the hands of time and the gradual improvement 
of the people,” he supplemented Lord Canning’s pro- 
phecy, though he knew it not, and pointed to the 
quarter from which the little cloud was to arise. 

But although Lord Canning had been sworn in at 
the India House, and had stood before the magnates 
of the land ag Governor-General elect, he was still a 
member of the Cabinet and her Majesty's Postmaster- 
General, Parliament was prorogued on the Ldth of 
August, and in accordance with that wise official 
usage, which recognises the necessity of holidays no 
less for statesmen than for schoolboys, the Queen's 
Ministexs dispersed themselves over the country, and 
Lord Canning went to Scotland. It had been seftled 
that he should receive from the hands of Lord Dal- 
housie the reins of Indian Government on the Ist of 
February, 1856, and his arrangements, involving a 
short sojourn in Egypt, and visits to Ceylon, Bombay, 
and Madras, had been mage with a view to his arrival 
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at Calcutta on that day.. But at Dalhousic’s own re- 
quest, his resignation was subsequently deferred to the 
Ist of March. When this request was first made to 
him, Canning thought that the intention of the change 
was simply to allow the old Governor-General more 
time not only to consummate the annexation of Onde, 
but to confront the first difficulties of the revolution ; 
and it appeared to him, thinking this, that the post- 
ponement might be interpreted alike to his own and 
to his predecessor's disadvantage, It might have been 
said that the new Governor-General shrank from on- 
countering the dangers of the position, or that the 
measure was so distasteful to him, on the score of its 
injustice, that he could not bring himself to put his 
hand to the work, Both assumptions would have 
been utterly erroneous. The question of the Annexa- 
tion of Onde had been a Cabinet question, and as a 
member of the Cabinet, Lord Canning had given his 
assent to the policy, which, after much discussion in 
Leadenhall and in Downing-strect, found final expres- 
sion in the Court's despatch of the 19th of November, 
The policy itself had been already determined, al- 
though the precise terms of the instructions to be sent 
to the Government of India were still under conside- 
ration, when Dalhousic’s proposal reached him; and 
he was willing to accept all the responsibilities of the 
measure. The proposed delay, therefore, did not at 
first sight please him; but when, from a later letter, 
he learnt that Dalhousie required a few more weeks of 
office, not for special, but for general purposes; that 
he needed time to gtther up the ends of a large 
number of administrative details, the case was altered, 
and he assented, with the concurrence of the Court of 
Directors, to the change.* 


* As long,” he wroto to tho Chairman, as it turned upon Oudo 
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A few days afterwards, Lord Canning turned his 
face again towards the South, to superiniend the final 
arrangements for his departure, and to take leave of 
his friends. Thus the month of October and the 
greater part of November were passed; but not with- 
out some study of Indian questions, some useful train- 
ing for the great work upon which he was about to 
enter. On the 21st of November he went by com- 
mand to Windsor, accompanied by Lady Canning, 
who was among her Majesty’s cherished friends, and 
on the 28rd yveturned to London, after taking final 
leave of the Queen, Another day or two, and he had 
commenced his ovérland journey to the Hast. Irom 
the French capital he wrote, on the last day of No- 
vember: “I intended to leave Paris this afternoon, 
but I received notice in the morning that the Emperor 
wished to see me to-morrow, 8o that it will be Tucsday 
morning (December 4th) before we embark at Mar- 
seilles, We still hope to reach Alexandria on the. 
10th.” He arrived there, however, not before the 
12th, and after a day’s halt pushed on to Cairo, 
where he was received and entertained magnificently 
by orders of the Pacha, who was at that time absent 
from his capital. 

The party consisted of Lord and Lady Canning, 


his nephély Lord Hubert 


alone, I felt that there was some 
difficulty in malking the change pro- 
posed by Lord Dalhousio, and some 
iisk of its intention being misrepre- 
sented to the disadvantage of both 
of us. But it is now cloar that for 
other reasons, apatt from Oude, and 
for the genial windmg up of the 
work on his hands, it will be a gieat 
help to lum to have a month moe 
time. These are his very words to 
me; and T carinot hesitate, so far as 
I am concerned, to do that which 


de Burgh,* Captain Bou- 


will be agreenble and convenient to 
him, and probably advantageous 1o 
the public interests, T hope, there. 
fore, that you will feel no diMoulty 
in complying with Lod Dathousio’s 
wish, by patting off my succession 
until the day he names.”— Lord 
Canning to Mr, Macnaghton, Sep. 
tember 20, 1855.—-MS. Correspond- 
ence, 

.* Afterwards Loud Tubert Can- 
ning. 
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verie, A.D.C., and Dr, Leckie. There was abundant 
time for an exploration of the wonders of Egypt, and, 
as the fine climate of the country invited a protracted 
sojourn there, it was arranged that some weeks should 
be spent in pleasant and profitable excursions, aud 
that they should embark at Suez about the middle of 
the month of January. “The Pacha was in Upper 
Egypt until to-day,” wrote Lord Canning to Mp, 
Macnaghten, on the 17th of December, “when he 
returned to this neighbourhood, I am to see hin 
to-morrow, and on the following day we set out on 
our expedition up the Nile. Thanks to a steamer, 
which the Pacha lends us, we shall be able to accom- 
plish all we wish, and to embark on the /eroze imme- 
diately upon its arrival at Suez, which, according to 
a letter from Lord Dalhousie, that met me at Alex- 
andria, will not be until close upon the 12th of 
January. . . . The magnificence, not to say extrava- 
gance, of our reception here far execeds anything 
that I had expected. I shall necd to be very profuse 
of my thanks to the Pacha to-morrow.” 

Tt would be pleasant to follow Lord Canning and. 
his family on their river-voyage, the grateful ox- 
perienees of which he has himself recorded, but these 
personal incidents have no connexion with the stern 
story before me, and the temptation, theréfore, to 
enlarge upon them must be resisted. The programme 
of his movements given in the above letter to the 
Chainman of the Company, was realised with but 
little departure from the original design. The Go- 
vernor-General elect halted at Aden, where, wider 
the guidance of Brigadier Coghlan*—an officer of 
the Company's Artillery, one of those excellent 


* Afterwards Sir William Coghlan, K.C,B. 
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public servants who, partly in a military, partly 
in a diplomatic capacity, represent great interests and 
undertake great responsibilities in the East--Lord 
Canning made his first acquaintance with the Sepoy 
Army of India, From Aden he steamed to Bombay, 
where he arrived on the 28th of January, 1856, and 
first plauted his foot on Indian soil. “I found,” ho 
wrote to Mr. Macnaghten on the 2nd of February, 
“that Lord Dalhousie had given orders that I should 
be received with the full honours of Governor-General 
in possession ; and of course I did nothing to check or 
escape from the demonstrations with which we were 
met, though I did not desive or expect them. I have 
been unceasingly busy for two-thirds of every twenty- 
four hours since our arrival; and by the 5th or 6th, 
T hope to have seen nearly all that calls for ocular in- 
spection in the city and its neighbourhood. We shall 
then embark for Madras; for I have given up all 
thoughts of stopping at Ceylon, unless to coal, and 
hope to arrive there on the 14th or 15th. I cannot 
sufficiently congratulate myself on having come round 
by this Presidency. It has shown me much that I 
should not easily have learnt otherwise.” It was a 
disappointment to him that he had not timo to visit 
Ceylon, for his old Eton tutor, Chapman, had do- 
veloped into Bishop of Colombo, and there would 
have been a grand old Etonian pleasure, on both sides, 
in talking over old times. But there was consolation 
in the thought that his friend Lord Hazrris, his fellow- 
pupil in the Bedfordshire market-town, was Governor 
of Madras. In that presidency he spent a few plea- 
sant days, sojourning at Guindy, and then on the 
25th of February set out to face the realities of 
Indian Government, and steamed up the Bay of 
Bengal. 
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On the last day of Febrnary, Lord Canning dis- Fenny 29, 
einbarked at Calcutta; and, proceeding to Govern- 1806, 
ment Ifouse, at once took his oaths of offiee and his 
seat in Council. Ibis the custom in such cases. No 
time is left for any question to arise as to who is 
Governor-General of India. So brief did the whole 
operation appear to him, that he wrote home that he 
had been sworn in and installed “ within five minutes 
after touching land.” As his dignities and responsi. 
bilities commenced at once, so did his work. At the 
end of his first week of office, he wrote that such had 
been the pressure of public business, that he had 
found time only for “one look out of doors” sinec he 
arrived. During that first week Lord Dalhousie 
tarried in Calcutta, and the past and future of the 
Government of India were discussed with interest, 
the depths of which were stirred by varying circum- 
stances, between those carnesi-minded men; the ono 
all readiness to teach, the other all eagerness to Iearn. 

Dull and prosaic as ils details often appear to Wing. 
lishmen at a distance, it is difficult to describe tho 
living interest with which statesmen in India of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, perpetually 
regard their work, ; 

No man ever undertook the offiee of Governor. thst days af 
General of Indio under the impression that it would “orem. 
be a sinecnre. But it is scarcely less true that no 
man, whatever opinion he may have formed in Mng- 
land, ever entered upon its duties without discover. 
ing that he had greatly underrated the extent of its 
labours. The current of work is so strong and so 
Continuous ;, 80 thany waters mect together to swell 
the stream; that at first even a strong man trying to 
breast it may fecl that he is in danger of being over- 
whelmed, Time lessens the difficulty; but at the * 
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outset, the multiplicity of unfamiliar details distracts 
and bewilders even the sharpest wit and the clearest 
brain; and the first result is apt to be achaos, Box 
after box is placed upon the Governor-General’s 
table ; and each box is crammed with papers rugged 
with the names of strange men and stranger places, 
and references to unknown events and incomprehen- 
sible states of society. By some means or other, he 
must master the antecedents of every case that comes 
before him for decision; aud there ave often very 
intricate cases purposely left for his decision, that he 
may not be embarrassed by the judgments of his pre- 
decessor. Week after week goes by and little im- 
pression iy made upon this pile of work. “ Another 
fortnight is gone,” wrote Lord Canning towards the 
end of March, ‘and I am beginning to gather up by 
slow ‘degrees the threads of business, as it passes 
before me; but it is severe work to have to give so 
much time to the bygones of almost every question 
that comes up; and some weeks more inust pass 
before I shall feel myself abreast of current events.” 
There was a strong conscientiousness within the new 
Governor-General which would not suffer him lo 
pass anything lightly over, and he endeavoured to 
understand all that came before him even at the risk 
of some inconvenient delays. 

So he did not rush at his work; but quietly con- 
fronted it, and was in no haste to impress people with 
a sense of the profundity of his wisdom and the 
greatness of his self-reliance, He knew that ho had 
much to learn, and he adopted the best means of 
learning it; for he invited all the chief agents of his 
Government, scattered over the country, especially 
those who were representing British interests at the 
Native Courts, to correspond confidentially with him 
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on matters relating to their respective charges; an ‘1886. 
invitation which gave to every man thus addyessed 
full liberty to declare his sentiments and to expound 
his views, And thus he escaped the danger on the 
one hand of surrendering his own judgment, by suc- 
cumbing to the influence of some two or three public 
functionaries immediately attached to the Executive 
Government, and, on the other, of the over-confident 
exercise of a dominant self-will rejecting all external 
aids, and refusing to walk by other men’s experiences. 
He knew that there was no royal road to a knowledge 
of India; and he was well content that the finst year 
of his administration should be mmostentatiously de- 
voted to the great duty of learning his work. 

There were able men, too, at his elbow to assist Tho Coundll, 
him to a correct knowledge of facts, and to the 
formation of sound opinions. ‘The Supreme Council * 
consisted at that time of General John Low, Mr, 
Dorin, Mr. John Peter Grant, and My. Barnes Pen- 
cock, Of the first T can say little in this place that Geneul Low, 
has not been alvendy said. he only charge Inid 
against him by tho assailants of the Government yas, 
that ho was well stricken in ycars, But, although 
one who had fought beside Malcolm at Mehidpore, 
and then not in his first youth, must have lost some 
of the physical energy that animated him in his 
prime, his intellect was unimpaired, Ceasing to be a 
mon of action, he had subsided gracefully into the 
condition of a councillor, the Nestor of the Political 
Service, a veteran without a stain. No man had so 
large on acquaintance with the Native Courts of 
India ; no man knew the temper of the people better 
then John Low. He could see with their eyes, and 
speak with their tongues, and read with their under- 
standings. And, therefore, he looked with some dis- 
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may at the wide-spread Englishism of the Dalhousie . 
school, and sorrowfully regarded the gradual dying 
out of the principles in which he had been nurtured 
and trained, and to which, hecdless of their unpopu- 
lavity, he clung with honest resolution to the last. 
Dalhousie had too often disregarded his counsel; but 
he had always respected the man. And now Canning 
equally admired the personal character of his col- 
league, but was not equally minded to laugh his 
principles to scorn, 

Of the two Bengal civilians who sat in that 
Council, it may be said that the one owed his posi- 
tion there apparently to chance, the other to his un- 
questionable abilities. My. Dorin was not a man of 
great parts; he was nota man of high character. If 
he had any official reputation, it was in the capacity 


* of a financier; and finance was at that time the 


John Peter 
Grant. 


weakest point of our Government. He had limited 
acquaintance with the country, and but small know- 
ledge of the people, He had no earnestness; no cn- 
thusiasm ; no energy. He had a genius for making 
himself comfortable, and he had no superfluous ac- 
tivities of head or heart to mar his success in that 
particular direction. He had supported the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, and had recorded in his time 
a number of minutes expressing in two emphatic 
words, which saved trouble and gained fayour, his 
concurrence with the most noble the Governor-Gene- 
ral; and now if the new ruler was not likely to 
find in him a very serviceable colleague, there was 
no greater chance of his being found a troublesome 
one. 

In John Grant the Governor-General might have 
found both. He was many years younger than his 
brother civilian, but he had done infinitely more 
work, Jn him, with an indolent sleepy manner was 
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strangely combined extraordinary activity of mind. 
He was one of the ablest public servants in the coun- 
try. With some hereditary claim to distinction, he 
had been marked out from the very commencement 
of his career, no less by a favourable concurrence of 
external circumstances than by his own inherent 
qualifications, for the highest official success, No 
young civilian in his novitiate ever carricd upon 
him so clearly and unmistakably the stamp of the 
embryo Councillor, as John Grant. In some respects 
this was a misfortune to him, His course was too 
easy. He had found his way; he had not been com- 
pelled to make it. He had not been jostled by the 
crowd; he had scen little or none of the rough work 
of Indian administration or Indian diplomacy. It 
had been his lot, as it had been his choice, to spend 
the greater part of his ofticial life in close connexion 
with the Head-Quarters of the Government;>and, 
therefore, his opportunities of independent action had 
been fow; his personal acquaintance with, the coun- 
try and the people was not extensive ; and his«worlk 
had been chiefly upon paper. But as a member of 
a powerful bureaucracy his ‘value was conspicuous, 
Quick in the mastery of facts, clear and precise in 
their analytical arrangement, and gifted with more 
than common powers of expression, he was admi- 
rably fitted to discharge the duties of the Sceretariat, 
He was a dead hand at a report; and if Government 
were perplexed by any difficult questions, involving 
a tangled mass of disordered financial accounts, or a 
great conflict of authority mystifying the truth, he 
was the man of all others to unravel the intricate or 
to clucidate the obscure. Comparatively young in 
years, but ripe in bureaucratic experience, he entered 
the Supreme Council towards the close of Lord Dal- 
housie’s administration. But he had sat long cnough 
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at the Board to establish his independence. He ex- 
pressed his opinions frecly and fearlessly ; and his 
minutes, when minute-writing was in vogue, were 
commonly the best State papers recorded by the 
Government of the day. Closely reasoned, forcibly 
expressed, with here and there touches of quict 
humour or subdued sarcasm, they cut through any 
sophistries put forth by his colleagues, with sharp in- 
cisive logic, and clearly stated the points at issue 
without disguises and evasions. On the whole,*ho 
was a man of large and liberal views, the natural 
manifestations of which were, perhaps, somewhat 
straitened by an acquired official reserve; and no 
one questioned the honesty of his intentions or the 
integrity of his life. 

Mr. Barnes Peacock was the fourth, and, as is 
commonly called, the “Law Member” of Council. 
An English lawyer, appointed to aid the great work 
of Indian legislation, he was a member of the Execu- 
tive rather by sufferance than by right, In a limited 
sense, he was supposed to represent the popular ele- 
ment in the Council, There was no very violent 
conflict of class-interests in those days. But so far 
as such division existed at all, he was regarded as 
the exponent of the views of the non-official Eng- 
lishman and of the Europeanised Natives of the 
large towns, whose interests are bound up with 
our own. For the institution of the Company 
he was believed to have no respect, and for the 
exclusive system of Government by the Company’s 
servants no toleration. He had a clear head, an 
acute understanding, but by no means a large mind. 
Assiduous in the work of law-making, he was the 
very soul of the Legislative Council; and had he 
confined his efforts to the work of moulding into 
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draft-acts the ideas of other men, he would have 
been an invaluable public servant, But he some- 
times went beyond this; and, when he did so, he 
commonly went wrong. For knowing little of the 
people of India, and having only thoroughly Mnglish 
notions of philanthropic reforms and legislative bene. 
ficences, he would have taught the people better 
manners with a rapidity for which they were not 
prepared, if he had unrestrainedly followed out his 
own ideas of social improvement. Indeed, ho had 
already threatened to limit the polygainies of the Na- 
tives of India, and, doubtless, had a draft-act for the 
purpose on the legislative anvil, when circumstances 
arrested his carcer of reform. But, although it was 
in the legislative department that his especial strength 
lay, he did not confine himself to it, Me grappled 
manfully with all the varied details of the general 
administration, There were times when his legal 
penetration was of scrvice in the discntanglement of 
knotty questions of exccutive government, and ho 
sometimes recorded minntes distinguished by no com- 
mon powers of special pleading. But, on thewhole, this 
laborious addiction to business was an eneumbrance 
and an embarrassment to the Ministry; and Lord Can- 
ning had soon reason to complain of the conscientious 
excesses of his colleague. A goncral disinclination to 
take anything for granted impeded the progress of 
business ; and the Governor-General, not without a 
feeling of admiration for a defect that had its root 
in honesty of purpose, endeavoured, and with good 
success, to wean the law member from liis habit of 
mastering details which he was not expected to 
understand, and keeping back business which it was 
desirable to dispose of, whilst he was working up tho 
past history of a Native State, or calculating grain- 
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bags in 2 commissariat account, There must have 
been some inward promptings of self-knowledge in 
Canning’s own mind to assure him that this labo- 
vious conscieutiousness was a part of his own nature; 
but he felt, at the same time, that his larger scope of 
responsibility demanded from him a larger scope of 
action, and that what was right in the Governor. 
General was not therefore right in his departmental 
colleague. 

Such were the fellow-labourers with whom Lord 
Canning was now about to prosecute the work of 
Government. On the whole, the Council was not 
badly constituted for ordinary purposes of adminis- 
tration in quict times. It contained, indeed, many 
of the essential elements of a good Board. What it 
most wanted was military knowledge; for General 
Low, though an old soldier of the Madvas Army, had 
seen more of the Court than of the Camp; and it 
was rather in the diplomacies of the Native States 
than in the conduct of warlike operations, or in the 
details of military administration, that he had earned, 
by hard service, the right to be accepted as an autlio- 
rity.* It was a constitutional fiction that, in an 
Indian Council, the necessary amount of military 
Imowledge was supplicd in the person of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who had a seat in it. The scat, 
though legally occupied, was for the most part prac- 
tically empty, for duty might not, and inclination 
did not, keep the military chief at the Head-Quarters 
of the Civil Government. But it happened that, 
when Lord Canning arrived in India, he found 
General Anson in Calcutta. And it was a pleasure 
to him to see in the Indian capital a face that had 
been familiar to him in the English. : 


* Shortly after Tod Canning’s land, but returned at the commence. 
aival, General Low went to Eng- ment of tle cold weathor (1856-57), 
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The appointment of the Honourable George Anson 
to the chief command of the Indian Army took by 
surprise the English communities in the three Presi- 
dencies, who had seen his name only in the Racing 
Calendar, or in other records of the Turf But there 
was one thing at least to be said in his favour: he 
was not an old man. Jt was not in the nature of 
things, after a long European peace, that good service 
should be found in the officers of the Queen's Amny 
unaccompanied by the weight of years, But the 
scandal of imbecility had risen to such a height, the 
military world had grown so sick of infirmity in high 
places—of the blind, the lame, the deaf, the obesely 
plethoric—that they were prepared to welcome almost 
any one who could sit a horse, who could see from one 
end to the other of a regiment in line, and hear the 
report of a nine-pounder at a distance of a hundred 
yards. Theve was nothing to be said against George 
Anson on this score, He could hear and see; he 
could ride and walk. He was of a light spare figure, 
well framed for active exercise; and his aspect was 
that of a man who could “stand: the climatic” Bue 
with all men who first brave that climate in the 
maturity of life, there is a risk and an uncertainty ; 
and appearances belied Anson’s capabilities of re. 
sistance. During the hot weather and rainy season 
of 1856, the heats and damps of Bengal tried him 
severely ; and Lord Canning more than once wrote 
home that his military colleague was reduced to a 
skeleton, and had lost all his bodily strength and all 
his buoyancy of spirit! But, at the same time, he 
spoke of the Chief as one who had many excellent 
points, both as an officer and asaman. ‘The precise 
limits of authority vested in the chiof civil and mili- 
tary functionaries are so ill defined, that, when tho 
powers of both are combined in one individual, it ig 
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a mercy if he does not quarrel with himself, When 
they are divided, as is commonly the case, a conflict 
of authority is inevitable. And so at this time, the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chicf soon 
came into official collision; but it never prow into 
personal strife between Lord Canning and General 
Anson. The public prints hinted that there was a rup- 
ture between them ; and the same story travelled home- 
wards and penetrated Cannon-row, But the Civilian 
wrote, that though there had been some special points 
of difference between them, the temper of the Soldicr 
was so charming, and he was so thoroughly a gon- 
tleman, that it was quite impossible to quarrel with 
him. The inevitable antagonism of official interests 
could not weaken the ties of personal regard; and 
when Anson, in the month of September, left Cal- 
cutta on a tour of military inspection in the Upper 
Provinces, he carried with him no kindlicr wishes 
than those which attended him warm from the heart 
of the Governor-General.* 


* What Lord Canning wrote about 


mander-in-Chiof to withhold appl 
Gonoral Anson is so honourablo to 


entions for fulough, transmitted 


both, that it is quito a pleasure to 
quote it, “We get on admirably 
togolher, ” wrote tho Governor-Gene- 
retin June,“ His temper is charm- 
ing, and I know no one whom T 
should not be sorry to sce substi- 
tuted for him.” And again, in Oc- 
tober: “£ am not surprised at the 
report you. mention that Anson and 
I do not get on woll together, be- 
case sucht & rumour was current in 
Calontta two or three months ago, 
and even found its way into the 
newspapers, I believe if originated 
in a difference between us on two 

aints; one (of much interest to the 
indian Army), the power of the Com- 


through him to tho Governar-Gone- 
ial in Council; tho othor, an autho- 
rily to exercise something vory like 
a velo upon the Governor-Gonoral’s 
solcotions of offlcors for civil and 
olitical services, Upon both of which 

found if necessary to disallow his 
pretensions. But neither these dig 
agreements, nor the reports to which 
thoy gavo rise, have for 9 moment 
caused any misunderstanding ov re- 
serve between us. Tt would be vay 
difficult to quoaral with any ono so 
iimforturbab ly good tempered, and 
so thoroughly a gentleman,”—J/S; 
Correspondence, 
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LAWRENCE IN LUCKNOW. 


Wrru these colleagues in the Council Chamber, and —_ 1886, 

with a staff of able, well-trained secretaries, of whom 

I shall speak hereafter, in the several Departments, 

the new Governor-General found the burden of’ his 

work, though it pressed heavily upon him, in no way 
galling or dispiriting, There are always small vexa- 

tions and embarrassments ; incidental details, that will 

not run smoothly in the administrative groove, but 

grind and grate and have a stubborn obstructiveness 

about them. But the great sum-total of the business 

before him wore an aspect cheerful and encourag- 

ing, There was tranquillity in India. Outwardly, 

it seemed that Lord Dalhousie had left only a 
heritage of Peace. Even in Oude, just emerging 4 ‘Tho Adminis« 
from a revolution, there wore external signs of general oy iat age eas 
quietude; of contoutment, or at least of submission ; 

and of the satisfactory progress of the adminisira- 

tion, Butancw administrator was wanted, Outram 

had done his work, He had been selected to fill the 

office of Resident, and no man could have more be- 
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comingly represented British interests at a corrupt 
and profligate Court. In that capacity it had fallen 
to his lot to accomplish ministerially the revolution 
whiclt had been decreed by the British Government, 
But it was work that sickened him; for although he 
belicved that it was the duty of the Paramount State 
to rescue Oude from the anarchy by which it had so 
long been rent, he was one whose political predilec- 
tions were in favour of the maintenance of the Native 
States, and he knew that much wrong had been done 
to the Princes and Chiefs of India under the plea of 
promoting the interests of the people, When the 
Proclamation converted Oude into a British provinces, 
the Resident became Chicf Commissioner, and the 
superintendence of the administration was the work 
that then devolved upon him. But it was work that 
Outram was not now destined to perform. His 
health had broken down ; the hot season was coming 
on apace; and a voyage to England had been ur- 
gently pressed upon him by his medical advisers, So 
he sought permission to lay down the Portfolio for 
a while, and asked the Governor-General to appoint 
an officer to act for him in his absence. 

Tté would have been comparatively casy to find a 
successor suited to the work, if the appointment to 
be disposed of had been a permanent one. But Lord 
Canning had to find a man able to conduct the ad- 
ininistration at its most difficult stage, and yet willing 
to forsake other important work for the brief tenure 
of another's office. Outram said that there was one 
man in whom both the ability and the will were to 
be found. That man was Henry Ricketts, a Bengal 
civilian of high repute, whose appointment was 
pressed upon Lord Canning as the best that could be 
made. But Ricketts was wanted for other work. 
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The authorities at home were clamonving for a reduc- 
tion of expenditure; and as retrenchment, public or 
private, commonly begins in the wrong place, a re- 
vision of official salaries was to be one of the first 
efforts of our economy. So Mr, Ricketts had been 
specially appointed to furnish a Report on the best 
means of extracting from the officers of Government 
the same amount of good public service for a less 
amount of public money. Lord Canning shook his 
head doubtfully at the experiment; but Cannon-row 
was urgent, and nothing was to he stffered to inter- 
rupt the labours of the man who was to suggest the 
means of increasing the financial prosperity of the 
Company by sapping out the energics of those upon 
whom that prosperity mainly depended. 

Whilst Outram and the Governor-General were 
corresponding about this arrangement, another plan 
for the temporary admiuistration of Oude was sug- 
gesting itself; but it never became more than a sug- 
gestion, Ever since the dissolution of the Tahore 
Board, Sir Tenvy Lawrence had held office as chief 
of the Political Agency in Rajpootana, It was oa 
post of honour and responsibility; but there was not 
in the work to be done enough to satisfy so ardent 
and so active a mind, and he had longed, during 
that great struggle before Sebastopol, which he had 
watched with eager interest from the beginning, to 
show, when all the departments were breaking down, 
what a rough and-ready Indian Political might do to 
help an army floundering miserably in a strange 
land. But this field of adventure was closed against 
him. Peace was proclaimed; and ITenry Lawrence, 
who had studied well the history and the institutions 
of Oude, and who had advocated the assumption of 
the government, but not the annexation of the pro- 
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vince or the absorption of its revenues, thought that 
he might do some good by superintending the ad. 
ministration during the first year of our tenure, 
There were many interests to be dealt with in that 
conjuncture, which require a strong but a gentle 
hand to accommodate them to the great revolution 
that had been accomplished, and he felt some appre- 
hension lest civilian-government, harsh and precise, 
should forthwith begin to systematise, in utter dis- 
regard of the institutions and the usages of the 
country, and. should strike at once for a flourishing 
balance-sheet. It was too little the fashion to sym- 
pathise with the fallen fortunes of men ruined by 
the dominant influence of the White Race, In the 
chivalrous benevolence of the out-going Commis- 
sioner, Henry Lawrence had full confidence. The 
great-hearted compassion which Outram had shown 
for the Ameers of Scinde, proclaimed the merey and 
the justice of the man. But a civilian of the new 
school from the Regulation Provinces might bring 
with him a colder heart and a sharper practice, and 
might overbear all ancient rights and privileges in 
pursuit of the favourite theory of the Dead Level, 
Anxious to avert this, which he believed would be a 
calamity alike to the people of Oude and to his own 
government, Henry Lawrence offered to servo, diving 
the transition-period, infOutram’s place; and the first 
misfortune that befel tho ministry of Lord Canning 
was that the letter, conveying the proposal, arrived a 
little too late. A Commissioner had already been ap- 
pointed. 

The choice had fallen on Mr, Coverley Jackson, a 


civilian from the North-West Provinces, an expert 


reyenue-officer, held in high esteem as a man of 
ability, but more than suspected of some infiymity.of 
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temper. Aware of this notorious failing, but not — 1850, 
deeming it sufficient to disqualify one otherwise go 
well fitted for the post, Lord Canning accompanicd 
his offer of the appointment with a few words of 
caution, frank but kindly, and Jackson in the sane 
spirit reecived the admonition, assuring the Governor- 
General that it would be his earnest cndeavow to 
conciliate the good feelings of all who might be 
officially connected with him, so far as might be con- 
sistent with the claims of the public service and the 
maintenance of the authority entrusted to him, But 
he did not accomplish this; and there is slight evi- 
dence that he resolutely attempted it. It was an un- 
toward occurrence that the man next in authority, 
and the one with whom the circumstances of the 
province brought him most frequently into official 
communication, was as little able to control his 
temper as Jackson himself, Mr, Martin Gubbins, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, was the [nancial Commis- 
sioner. “Upon him devolved the immediate superin- 
tendéiice of.the.revenue administration of our now 
territory, whilst Mr, Ommaney, of the same service, 
superintended the d department of Justice, A man of 
rave intelligence and sagacity, cager and energetic, 
Martin Gubbins would have been a first-rate public 
servant, if his utility hadnot been marred by a 
contentious spirit. lis angtrlaritics of “temper were 
continually bringing him into collision with others, 
and his pertinacious self-assertion would not siffer 
him, when once entangled in a controversy, ever to 
detach himself from it. Of all men in the sorvice he Jackson and 
was the one least, likely to work harmoniously with “bias 
the Chief” Commissioner. So it happened that, in a 
very short time, they were in a state of violen’ an. 
tagonism. Whether, in tho first instance, Jackson 
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oversttained his authority, and unwiscly and unkindly 
expressed his displeasure in language calculated to 
excite invitation and resentment, or whether Gubbins 
was the first to display an insubordinate spirit, and to 
provoke the censure of his chief by the attempted 
usurpation of his powers, it is of little importance 
now to inquire. The sharp contention that grew up 
between them was soon made known to the Governor. 


- General, who deplored and endeavoured to arrest it. 


How wisely and calmly he conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner an expression, less of his displeasure than of 
his regret, his correspondence pleasantly illustrated.* 
‘But no kindly counsel from Government House could 
smoothe down the asperities of Jackson's temper. As 
time advanced, the feud betweén him and Gubbins 
grew.more bitter and more irreconcilable, In India, 
@ paper war once commenced lasts out many a mili- 
tary campaign. There is something so exciting, so 
absorbing in it, that even the best public servants 
sometimes forget the public interests whilst they are 
wasting their time and expending their energies in 
personal conflicts and criminations, Had Coverley 
Jackson taken half as much pains to see that the 
pladges of the British Government were fulfilled, 
and the annexation of Oude rendered as little ruinous 


* Me, fer oxamplo, tho follow. 
ing: “Judging by my own ¢xpe- 
rHen0, T should sty that in dealing 
with publio servants who have in. 
aurred blame, everything is to be 
gained by telling them thoir faults in 
unmistakable language, plainly and 
nakedly; but that ono’s purpose 
(their amendment) is rather defeated 
than otherwise by the use of terms 
that sting them, or amplify their 
offences to them unnecessarily—ovon 
though all be dono within the sixict 
limits of tinth and fact, 1 believe 
that if n man has af bottom a senso 


of his duty, and is possessed of (he 
feclings and tomper of a gontloman, 
the move simply his error is put be. 
fore him, and it more plain and quiet 
tlie reproof, the better chance there 
is of his correcting himsolf readily 
and willingly, and that if we wish to 
get work cone hereafter oul of some 
one whom jt is necessary ta rebuke, 
wo ought to give him as little exouse 
as possible (ho will too offen find 
il where it, is not given) for fecling 
irritated against owsclyes.? —Lord 
Canning to Mr. Coverlay Jackson, 
July 7, 1850.18. Correspondence. 
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as possible to all the chief people of the province, 1856, 
as he did to convict his subordinates of official mis- 
demeanours, it would liave been better both for his 
own character, and for the character of the nation. 
But whilst Jackson and Gubbins were in kcon con- 
tention with each other, covering reams of paper with 
théir charges and counter-charges and their vehement 
sclf-assertions, the generous nature of the Governor- 
Gerieral was grieved by complaints and remonstrances 
from the King, who declared, or suffered it to be 
declared for him, that the English oflicors in Luck- 
upon him and upon his Family, scizifig or destroying 
his property, and humiliating the members and de 
pendents of his House. 

Tt has been shown that Wajid Ali, when he saw movements 
that all hope of saving his dominions from the great fey oe 
white hand that had been laid upon them had utterly si 
gone from him, had talked about travelling to Eng. 
land and laying his sorrows at the foot of the Throne, 
But, in truth, travelling to England, or to any other 
place, was a thing rather to be whined about than 
to be done, by one so destitute of all activities, 
physical and mental, and it was almost certain that 

«he would hitch somewhere; not iinprobably at the 
first stage, And so he did. Halting not for from 
Lucknow, the King awaited the on-coming of his 
minister, Ali Nuckce Khan, a man not wanting in 
activities of any kind, who had been detained at 
the capital to aid in the “transfer of the Govern. 
ment,” out of which he had been ousted. But after 
a while King and Minister, aud other regal appen- 
dages, male and female, moved on towards Calcutta 
—the first stages by laud; then afterwards taking the 
river-steamer, at a time of year when there is over a 
2D 
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scant supply of water for such -travelling, they were 
constrained to go “round by the Sunderbunds,” and 
make « long and by no means a pleasant voyage to 
the English. capital; of which necessity Lord Can- 
ning shrewdly observed that it would give his Majesty 
such a foretaste of life on board as would inevitably 
drive out of him any lingering thought of the passage 
across the black water to England. 

And so it was. The King arrived at Caleutta when 
the month of May had burnt itself half otit, “and was 
sd6n domiciled in a house on the river-side, which had 
erst been the suburban villa of an English Chicf- 
Justice. It wa enough for him to see the steamers 
smoking. past him sea-wards; and to keep steadily, 
before him the conyiction that for a man of his tastes 
and habits, to take no account of his girth, Garden- 
Reach was a more recommendable place than the Bay 
of Bengal, the Red Sea, or the Mediterranean. But 
still the pilgrimage to the foot of the Throne was to 
be undertaken, not by but for the last of the Oude 
Kings. Without any sacrifice of his personal ease, 
or any abandonment of the delights of the Zonana, he 
might enter a vicarious appearance at St. James's by 
sending the chief members of his family—the nearest 
of his “kindved, in each stage and. relation, before, 


‘beside, and after him—his mother, his Baler and 


his son, with agents and ministers, black and white, 
to plead: against the seizure of his dominions, 
There was one of the royal party with some sub- ‘ 


‘stance of masculine vigour still left as God had given 


it; and that one was riot the Heir-Appavent, or the 
so-called General, or a born manhood of any kind, 
but the Queen-Mother, who set the example of goig 
across the dreary waste of black water. and level-sand 
straight to the feet of the Queen of England. And 
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they went, not scantily attended cither, those three, 
like thieves in the night, embarking secretly in the 


‘darkness, and taking Government House by surprise . 


with the report of the accomplished fact of their de- 
parture. Not that Government House would have 
opposed any obstacle to their going in broad daylight, 
with. drums beating and flags flying; but that the 
- steam-company, with an eye to business, thought it 
better to make a secret of it; such fellow-travellers, 
according to European notions, not increasing the 
comforts of the voyage. Asto the Governor-General, 


all he could say was, “Let them go;” pitying the. 


1856 


East India Company, thus compdiled to receive such...’ 


troublesome visitors, but claiming for them kindly 
and courteous treatment at the hands of the mag- 
nates of Leadenhall. And so those representatives of 
the exploded kingship of Oude went westward, with 
vague but extensive ideas of a recovery past look- 
ing for on this side of eternity, buoyed up and en- 
couraged by men who well knew the hopelessness 


of the endeavour. The “case”. was thiserably mis- . 
rhanaged. There was much internal strife, and: 


scarcely an attempt to strike out against the common 
foe. ‘The so-called “Mission” went to pieces and 
rotted piecemeal... Not merely waste of treasure was 
there, bat waste of life. The Queen-Mother and the 
Prince-General died, and were buried in the great 
cemetery of Pere ln Chaise. The Heir-Apparent, 
money-bound and helpless, threw himself upon the 
mercy of the enemy, borrowed from them half a lakh 


of. rupees, and was carried homewards, somewhat. 


dazed and bewildered as to the upshot or no upshot 
of the whole affair, but with a prevailing sense of 


escape and relief that it was all over. And the rest - 


of the Iuckless embassy went at last, leaving: behind 
4: D2 
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1856. them some scum of official trouble and mishap, an. 

some legal perploxities not readily soluble by any 

“ perfection of human reason” known in our English 
courts. 

Grievancesof Mcanwhile, in the name of the King himsclf, 

the ex-King ministerial activities had not been wanting in India 

4o make substantial grievance, not so much of the 

thing done (for that was left to the “ Mission”) as 

of the manner of doing it, which had not been all 

right. In the Humanities, wherein is included the 

great art of letting down easily, good to be learnt 

alike by Men and by Governments, we had not 

taken first-class honours. Not without some red- 

denings of shame is it to be recorded that the 

wrongs inflicted upon the Princes of India in the 

shape of territorial dispossessions and titular oxtinc- 

tions had been sometimes supplemented by lesser 

wrongs, more gricvous to bear upon the one side and 

less to be justified on the other. For there is some 

dignity in great wrong, doing or suffering; and a 

persuasion, in one case, not without sincerity at ihe 

bottom, that wrong is right. But look at the matter 

in what light we may, it can be nothing bul miserable 

wrong to make these dispossessions aud extinctions, 

which may be for the national good, the forermmers 

of personal distresses and humiliations to individuals 

thus dispossessed and extinguished, Yet men and, 

redder shame still, feeble Zenana-bred women had 

brought this charge against the strong Government of 

the British, before the kingdom of Qude was marked 

for extinction ; and now again the seme complaint of 

supplemental cruelties and indignitics, more galling 

than the one great wrong itself, went up from Wajid 

Ali, or was uttered in his name. It way charged 

against us that our officers had turued the stately 

: palaces of Lucknow into stalls and kennels, that 
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delicate women, the daughters or the companions of 
Kings, had been sent adrift, homeless and helpless, 
that treasure-houses had been violently broken open 
and despoiled, that the private property of the royal 
fantily had been sent to the hammer, and that other 
vile things had been done very humiliating to the 
King’s people, but far more disgrace{ul to our own. 

Not only so disgraceful, but so injurious to us, so 
great a blunder, indeed, would such conduct have 
been, that all who had any hope of the restoration of 
the Oude monarchy must have devoutly wished the 
story to be true, There were those who had such 
hope. How could it be hopeless, when it was re- 
membered that the Sepoy Army of the Company was 
full of men whose homes were in Oude; when it was 
believed that the great flood of English rule was 
sweeping away all cxisting interests, and destroying 
all the influential classes alike in the great towns and 
in the rural districts? The ministers and courtiers 
of the King of Oude were at large in Caleutta and 
the neighbourhood, and might journey whithersocver 
they pleased, Vast fields of intrigue were open befora 
them. The times were propitious, It was plain that 
there was a fecling of inquictude in the native mind, 
and that fear had engendered discontent. It was 
certain that the British Government were weak, for 
the country was stripped of European troops. Tha 
good day might yet come. Meanwhile, it might bo 
something to spread abroad, truly or falsely, a story 
to the cffect that the English, adding insult to injury, 
had cruelly humiliated all the members of the Oude 
family left behind in Lucknow. 

In these stories of official cruclty Canning had 
small faith, But the honour of his Government de- 
manded that they should be inquired into and con- 
tradicted, and he urged the Chief Commissioner at 
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once to investigate and report upon the charges put 
forth by the creatures of the King. But Jackson, 
full of his own wrongs, failed to see the importance 
of the task assigned to him, and his answers were 
unsatisfactory and apparently evasive. Privately 
as well as publicly he was urged by the Governor. 
General to address himself seriously to the work of 
effacing from the nation the dishonour with which 
the dependents of the old Cowrt of Lucknow had 
endeavoured to besmcar the British name, But 
the result was not what Lord Canning had songht, 
not what he had expected. So at last, bitterly grieved 
and disappointed by the manner in which his repre- 
sentative had dealt with a subject, at once of go 
delicate and so important a nature, the Governor- 
General thus becomingly poured forth his indig- 
nation: “TI will not conceal from you,” he wrote to 
Mr, Jackson, “ my disappointment at the manner in 
which from first to last you have treated this matter. 
Instead of enabling the Government to answer dis- 
tinetly and categorically every complaint which the 
King has preferred, you have passed over unnoticed 
some upon which you must have known that the 
Government were without materials for reply. Upon 
placing your answers, now that all have been re- 
ceived, side by side with the King’s letters, I find 
myself quite unable to say whether any buildings 
such as he describes have been pulled down, and if 
so, why ?—although one building, the Jelwa Khana, 
had been especially mentioned to the King, as in 
course of demolition—whether dogs or horses have 
been quartered in the Chutter Munzil, and especially 
whether a stoppage of the allowances to tho King's 
descendants has been threatened, a statement to this 
effect being pointedly made in the King’s letter of 
the 14th of September, You tell me that you have 
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delayed your answers in order that they may be more 
complete. I can hardly think, therefore, that these 
matters have escaped you, and yet I do uot know 
how otherwise to account for their being passed by. 
Be this as it may, the result of your course of pro- 
ceeding is that the Governor-General is placed in an 
unbecoming, not to say humiliating position towards 
the King of Oude. The King brings complaints, 
which, whether true or false, are plain cnough against 
the officers of Government, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral, after assuring the King that as soon as reference 
shall have been made to the Chief Commissioner, 
satisfactory explanation shall be given, and relying, 
as he has a right to do, that that officer will obey 
his instructions and do his duty, finds himself alto- 
gether mistaken, and defeated upon points which, 
however unworthy of notice they may appear to the 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow, cannot be slurred 
over by the Government in Calcutta. It matters 
nothing that these charges are instigated by dis- 
reputable hangers-on of the King, or that they are 
wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible. hero 
they are in black and white, and they must be 
answered. It is surprising to me that you should 
have failed to appreciate the necessity.” 

And it was surprising; but Coverley Jackson, at 
that time, could scarcely appreciate any necessity save 
that of riding roughshod over Gubbins and Ommaney, 
and keeping them down to the right subordinate level. 
How far these charges of cruel indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Oude family were true, to what extent the 
dependents of ‘the late King were wronged and hu- 
miliated, and the nobles of the land despoiled and 
depressed ; how, indecd, the revolution affected all 
existing interests, are subjects reserved for future in- 
quiry. It would have been well if the Chief Commis- 
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sioner had done as much to mollify these poor people 
as to exnsperate his own colleagues, But the temper 
of the man was to the last degree arbitrary and ex. 
acting, and Lord Canning, thongh with admirable 
patience and moderation he strove to control the ex. 
cesses of his agent, could not hold them in check, 
Pointing to the great exemplar of John Lawrence, the 
Oude administration having been constructed on the 
Punjabee model, he showed that the reins of govern- 
ment might be held with a firm and vigorous hand by 
one not grasping at all departmental authority, But 
these kindly teachings were in vain, The old strife 
continued. Striking with one hand at Gubbins, and 
with the other at Ommancy, the Chief Commissioner 
was continually in an attitude of offence; and the ad- 
ministration was likely to be wrecked altogether upon 
the lec-shore of these internal contentions. So, at, 
last, the Governor-General was forced wpon the con- 
viction that he had selected the wrong man to preside 
in Oude, and that the sooner he could be removed 
from it the better for the province. 

The readiest means of effecting this, without any 
public scandal or any recorded reproach injurious to 
Jacksou’s carcet, was by the restoration of Janes 
Outram to the post which the civilian had been hold- 
ing for him. Very unfit, doubtless, was the “officiating 
Chief Commissioner” for that post; but he had done 
good service to the State, he had some commendable 
points of character, and even at the bottom of hig 
proved incapacity for this particular office there might 
be nothing worse then a distempered zeal. So Lord, 
Canning, in the exercise of what is called a “sound 
discretion,” as well as in obedience to the dictates of a 
kind heart, sought to accomplish the end in view by 
a return to the status ante in the natural order of 
things, rather than by any violent supersession of his 
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unfortunate nominee. It was doublya source, there- 1856. 
fore, of satisfaction to him to learn that Outram, 
whose shattered health at the time of his departure in 
the spring had excited sad forebodings in the mind of 
the Governor-General, now in the autumn declared 
himself convalescent and about to return to his work. 
But the work, the very thought of which had breathed 
into the veins of the soldiex-statesman new health, and 
revived all his prostrate activities, was not administra- 
tive business in Oude. It was altogether work of 
another kind and in another place, far enough away 
from the scene of all his former endeavours; work 
the account of which must be prefaced by some 
historical explanations. 


Scarcely had Lord Canning taken his place in Thoiptue 
Government [ouse, when the question of a war with "Pose. 
Persia began to assume portentous dimensions. Truly, 
it was not his concern. Jiver since the days when, 
nearly half a century before, there had been a strange 
mad scramble for diplomatic supremacy in Persia be- 
tween the delegates of the Governor-General and of 
the Court of St. James’s, the position of the Govern- 
ment of India towards our Persian Mission and our 
Persian policy had been very indistinctly defined. The 
financial responsibility of the Company had been at 
all times assumed, and the executive assistance of the 
Indian Government had been called for, when our re- 
lations with that perfidious Court had been beset with 
diffioultics beyond the reach of diplomatic address, 
But the political control had been vested in the Im- 
perial Government, as represented by the Foreign 
Office ;* and the officors of the Mission had been 

*® Txeepb duing a liiof interval; delegated. pnitially the management 
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nominated by the Crown. Affairs were still in this 
state when Lord Canning assumed the Government 
of India, and found that Great Britain was rapidly 
drifting into a war with Persia, which it would be his 
duty to direct, and the resources for which must be 
supplied from the country under his charge. 

The difficulties, which now scemed to render war 
inevitable, were chronic difficulties, which were fast 
precipitating an acute attack of disease. They were 
an after-growth of the great convulsion of 1888, which 
had culminated in the war in Afghanistan, We had 
tried to forget that hated country; but there was a 
Nemesis that forbade oblivion. It was an article of 
our political faith that Herat must be an independent 
principality, and we clung to it asif the very salvation 
of our Indian Empire depended on the maintenance 
of this doctrine. But there was nothing in the whole 
range of Eastern politics so certain to engender con- 
tinual tribulation, and at last to compel us to apostatise 
in despair. The independence of Herat was a shadowy 
idea; it never could be a substantial reality. With 
an Army of Occupation in Afghanistan, and with 
British officers frecly disbursing British gold abl the 
“ gate of India,” we had for a while maintained the 
outward independence of the principality under Shah 
Kamran of the Suddozye Mouse of Caubul; but even 
then the minister, Yar Mahomed, was continually de- 
claving that his heart was with Ivan, and threatening 
to throw himself into the arms of the Persian King. 
When the British Army had evacuated Afghanistan, 
the bold, unscrnpulous minister, haying soon relieved 
himself of the nominal sovereignty of the Suddozye, 
began to rule the country on his own account, And 
he ruled it well: that is, he ruled it with vigonr ; and 
for some ten years, by astute diplomacy, the soul of 
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which was a system of small concessions to Porsia, 
which soothed her pride and averted great demands, 
he governed the principality in peace, and maintained 
its nominal integrity. But his son, Syud Mahomed, 
who succeeded him, had none of the essentials of a 
great ruler, Plentifully endowed with his father's 
wickedness, he lacked all his father’s vigour. Trea- 
cherous and unscrupulous, but fecble in the extreme, 
he was ready, on the first appearance of danger, to 
become a creature of the Persian Court. Persia 
eagerly seized the opportunity; and again England 
appeared upon the scene. 

In the course of 1852, a Persian Army marched 
upon Herat. Not, indeed, in open defience; not with 
any avowed object of conquest; but nominally, as a 
powerful ally, to perform an office of friendship. On 
the death of Yar Mahomed the affairs of the princi- 
pality had fallen into confusion, and the Persian 
Army went forth with the benevolent design of re- 
storing them to order and prosperity. But the mask 
was soon thrown aside. The real object of the expe- 
dition proclaimed itself. Herat was declared to be an 
appendage of the Persian monarchy. This was not 
to be borne. To maintain the independence of Ilerat, 
England a few years before had been prepared to 
send her legions to the gates of the city. And now 
Persia was destroying it by a trick. So, fortified by 
instructions from Downing-strect, the British minister 
resisted the outrage. On pain of an entire forfeiture 
of the friendship of Great Britain, the Persian Govern- 
ment were called upon to withdraw their army, and to 
enter into a solemn covenant binding them to recog- 
nise and respect the independence of Herat, There 
were then the usual displays of trickery and evasive- 
ness; but overawed at last by the resolute bearing of 
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the British minister, the required pledge was given, 
and Persia, bound herself to acknowledge the inde. 
pendence which she was so cager to crush, But she 
was sorely disturbed and irritated by our interference 
with her schemes of ambition; and thenceforth the 
British Mission became an object of dislike and sus- 
picion at Teheran; and a rupture between the two 
Courts was only a question of time, 

The war in the Crimea delayed—it did not avert— 
the inevitable crisis. The genius of Persia had then 
free scope for exercise, and turned to the best account 
its opportunitics of double-dealing, Waiting the sen- 
tence of the great Judge of Battles, she coquetted 
both with Russia and with the Allies, and was ready 
to sell her good offices to the stronger party, or in a 
time of uncertainty to the higher bidder. But when 
the war ceased, her importance was gone; she had 
not been able to turn her position to account during 
the day of strife, and when peace dawned again upon 
Europe, she tried in vain to be admitted to the great 
international Council, which made the work of 1e- 
conciliation complete. Disappointed and offended, 
perhaps, not thinking much of our boasted victory, 
for Russia had been successful in Agiatic Turkey, and 
Persia knew less about Schastopol than about Karg, 
she could see no profit in the Hnplish alliance, The 
minister who then directed her affairs had no fecling 
of affection for the British vepreseutative at her Co unt, 
A strong personal prejudice, therefore, eame in to 
aggravate the national antipathy ; and before the end 

of 1855, the Mission had been so grievously insulted 
that My, Murray hauled down the British Mag, and 
set his face towards the Turkish frontier. 

Into the details of this affair it is tumecessiry Lo 
enter. Another event occurred about the same time. 
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A rebellion broke out in Herat. Syud Mahomed was 
killed. In his place was installed a member of the 
old Suddozye House, a nephew of Shah Kamran, 
Yusoof Khan by name, who had no peculiar qualifi- 
cations for empire, but who could not be worse than 
the man whom he had supplanted. A revolution of 
this kind is so much in the common course of Afghan 
history, that we need not scek to account for it hy 
any other than internal causes. But it was said that 
it had been fomented by Persian intrigue; and it is 
certain that the Government of the Shah were eager 
to profit by the crisis. The times were propitious. 
There was in Central Asia at that timé one great man, 
whose movements were regarded at the Persian Court 
with alarm not altogether feigned, though sometimes 
exaggerated for a purpose. Ever since the British 
had set the scal on their confession of gigantic failure 
in Afghanistan by restoring Dost Mahomed to empire, 
the energies and activities of the old Amcer had ex- 
pended themselves on the consolidation of his former 
dominions; and now he was hot to extend them to 
the westward, It was not merely an impulse of ambi- 
tion. In part, at least, it was an instinct of self: 
prescryation. The pretensions of Persia were not 
limited, and her encroachments were not likely to be 
confined, to the principality of Herat. Already she 
had established a dominant influence in Candahar, 
and did not scruple to talk about her rights of 
dominion. It was impossible for Dost Mahomed to 
regard this with unconcern. That Persia had views 
of extended influence, if not of actual conquest, in 
Afghanistan was certain. She had proposed to the 
Amecr himself to reduce the whole country to the 
condition of a protected State, The time had now 
come for hin to put forth a mighty hand and a 
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stretched-out arm for the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan. Kohun-dil-Khan, his half. 


. brother, the Chief of Candahar, died in the autumn 


of 1855. Dost Mahomed had never trusted him; and 
his son was not io be trusted. So the Ameer, who 
had no love for half-measures, annexed. Candahar to 
the kingdom of Caubul; and the Persian Government, 
believed, or pretended to believe, that he included 
Herat itself in his scheme of conquest. 

He had at that time no such design. But it was o 
favourite trick of Persia to justify her own acts of 
ageression by a reference to some alleged danger and 
the necessity of self-preservation. So, seeing in the 
internal state of Herat an encouraging opportunity, 
and in the movements of Dost Mahomed a plausible 
pretext for evading their obligations, the Government 
of the Shah tore the convention of 1853 into shreds, 
and again marched an army upon Ilerat. But it met 
with no welcome there. Alarmed by the movements 
of the Caubul Ameer, and threatened with a counter. 
revolution at home, the nominal ruler of Iferat had 
turned towards the Persians for assistance, but when 
he found that the chief people of the place wore op- 
posed to such an alliance, and that a strong national 
Soonecism prevailed among them, he hoisted British 
colours and invited Dost Mahomed to come to his aid. 
The characteristic bad faith of the Suddozye Princes 


“was conspicuous in this wretched man. Ilis own 


people could not trust him. The Persians were in- 
vesting. the place, and it was feared that Yusoof Khan 
would betray the city into their hands. It was easy, 
therefore, to raise a party against him, So Foss Khan, 
the Deputy or Lieutenant-Governor of the place, caused 
him to be scized, and sent him a prisoner into the 
enemy's camp, with a letter declaring that he was of 
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no use in Herat, and that the Persians might do with 
him as they liked. 

To this point events had progressed when Lord 
Canning was called upon to address himself seriously 
to the consideration of the troubled politics of Central 
Asia, To the new Governor-General these complica- 
tions were a source of no common anxiety, for he could 
see cloarly that England was drifting into war, and 
that, however little he might have to do with it in its 
origin and conception, its execution would be en- 
trusted to him. There was a bitter flavour about the 
whole affair that was distasteful in the extreme to the 
Governor-General, “ My hope of an’ accommodation,” 
he wrote to the President in August, “has almost 
died out, and I contemplate the prospect of the in- 
glorious and costly operations which lic hefore us 
with more disgust than I can express.”"* THe had 
gone out, as others had gone before him, with an 
avowed and a sincere desire for peace; but warned 
by their cruel disappointments, he had laid fast hold 
in India of the resolution which he had formed in Eng- 
land} and he was not by any adverse or any alluring 
circumstances to be driven or enticed into unnecessary 
war, “Do not,” he said, “be afraid of my being 
unduly hasty to punish Persia, Unless the Shah 
should’ steam up the Hooghly, with Murray swinging 
at his yard-arm, I hope that we shall be able to keep 
the peace until your instructions arrive.”+ And he 
was anxious to avoid, not only aggressive measures 
from the side of India, but any diplomatic entangle- 
ments that might at some future time be a cause of 
perplexity to his Government, The politics of Central 
Asia he regarded with extreme aversion, Remember. 
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ing the fearful lessons of the Past, he determined not, 
of his own free will, io send a single man into Afghan- 
istan; and he resisted the promptings of Ministers at 
home, when it was suggested to him somewhat pre- 
maturely that seasonable donatives might convert 
Dost Mahomed into an effective ally, willing and 
ready to apply a blister from the side of Candahar. 
And when, at a later period, instructions came from 
England to supply the Amcor with arms and money 
and authority was given to the Governor-General to 
send a British Mission to Herat, he shrank from 
acting upon the latter suggestion. “Ido not pur- 
pose,” he wrote, *“to use the permission to send 
British officers io Herat. We know much too little 
of things there to justify this step, which would for 
certain be full of isk, The place is hard pressed by 
famine as well as by the encmy. Our officers could 
take with them no relicf nor any promise of it, for we 
are not going to march to Herat ourselves, and we 
cannot afford to promise on the faith of the Ameer'’s 
performances.” . 

But unwilling as was Lord Canning to adopt the 
measures, to which reference was made in these 
letters, he could not maintain this policy of non- 
interference in Afghanistan after the ITome Govern. 
ment had determined upon the declaration of war 
against Persia. The year had scarecly dawned, when 
such an upshot began to be discussed us something 
of no very remote reality, and before Parliament had 
broken up and her Majesty’s Ministers had dispersed 
for the autumn, the equipment of an expedition to 
the Persian Gulf had beep decreed. The orders from 
Home were that all preparations should be made for 
the despatch of a military and naval expedition from 
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Bombay to the Persian Gulf; but that pending the 1886, 
progress of some further diplomacics in Europe, 
which might end in concessions, no actual start 
should be made. It was not until the end of Sep- 
tember that her Majesty’s Government, through the 
legal channel of the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors of the Rast India Company, sent out 
final instructions for the sailing of the expedition 
and the commencement of the war.* On the even- 
ing of the last day of October, these instructions 
reached. the Governor-General in Calcutta, and on the 
following morning—day of evil omen, for cighteen 
years before it had delivered itself of ‘the sad Afghan 
manifesio—a proclamation of war was issued. On 
the same day it was sent to Lord Elphinstone at 
Bombay, and the General in command was charged 
with instructions respecting the conduct of the expe- 
dition, and ordered straightway to begin. 

The question of the command of the expedition 
had been one, which Lord Canning by no means 
found it easy to solve. Many names had been sug- 
gested io him; and among them that of General 
Windham—“ Windham of the Redan”—who had 
performed feats of gallantry in the Crimea, and was 
ready for hard service in any part of the world, 
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* Iho orders were, under date 
July 22, 1856, that measures wore 
to be “immediately taken at Bom- 
bay for the preparation of an expe- 
dition sufliciently powerful Lo oceupy 
the island of Karrack in the Persian 
Gulf, and the district of Bushire on 
tho mainland; but the expedition is 
not to snil until furthor ordeis shall 
have beenreccived{rom this country.” 
On tho 26th of Scptember the Sceret 
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Ladship to the Commissioners for 
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But Lord Canning, whilst thoroughly appreciating 
Windham’s gallant services in the field, and knowing 
well that his appointment would be “popular in Eng. 
land,” saw that thore were strong reasons against it, 
“Jn a mixed force of Quecn’s and Company's troops,” 
he said, “it is of great importance that there should 
be a willing and carnest co-operation of all subordi- 
nate officers with the Commander, and it is more 
difficult to obtain this for a stranger than for one who 
is known. The Commander should have some ac- 
quaintance with the Indian Army, if he has to lead 
a large force of, it into an unknown and difficult 
country. He should know something of its constitu- 
tion, temper, and details—of what it can and what it 
can not do, This would not be the case with Wind- 
ham, fresh landed from England.” And it is not to 
be doubted that he was right, If the force had been 
on a larger scale, the Commander-in-Chicf himself 
might perhaps have been placed at its head; but Lord 
Canning, with the highest possible opinion of General 
Anson’s fine temper, of the assiduity with which he 
had addressed himself to the business of his high 
office, and the ability with which he had mastered its 
details, had still some misgivings with respect to his 
prejudices, and doubted whether he had not formed 
certain conclusions unjust to the Company's Army, 
On the whole, it was better, in any circumstances, 
that an Indian officer should command; and Lord 
Canning was resolute that such should be the arrange- 
ment, But he had been somewhat perplexed at first 
as to the choice to be made, and he had consulted 
Sir John Lawrence, as"the man of all others who, 
not being by profession a soldier, had the finest 
soldierly instincts and the keenest appreciation of the 
essential qualities demanded for the command of such 
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an expedition: What the great Punjabeo adminis. 1950, 
trator said in reply was an utterance of good sense 
and good fecling, the fulness of which, however, was 
not then as discernible as it now is, viewed by the 
light of intervening history. About the answer to be 
given there was no doubt; but clearly there was some 
difficulty. For the man whom of all men, in India he 
held to be best fitted for the work in hand was, his 
own brother, Sir Henry Lawrence; and if he coitld Heny 
go, accompanied by Colonel Sydney Cotton, all would Men 
be well. “Cotton,” wrote John Lawrence to the 
Governor-General, ‘is onc of the best officers I have 
seen in India, He is a thorough soldicr, loves his 
profession, and has considerable administrative talent. 
Of all the officers I have noted, with one exception, 
Sydney Cotton is the best.” But his experiences, 
great as they were, had not lain in the line of diplo- 
matic action, and, if it were necessary, as Lawrence 
believed, to unite the political and the military au- 
thority in the same person, Cotton, good soldier as he 
was, might clearly lack some of the essential qualifi-’ 
cations for the double office, So John Lawrence pro- 
eceded to say; “The man whom I would name for 
the command of such an expedition is my brother 
Henry. I can assure your lordship that I am not in 
the slightest degree biased in his favour, IIe has 
seen a good deal of service, having been in the first 
Burmese war, in the second Afghan war, and in both 
the Sutlej campaigns. He is not an officer of much 
practical knowledge, except in his own branch (the 
Artillery), and he is notfond of details, But, on the 
other hand, he has great natural ability, immense 
force of chavacter, is very popular in his service, has 
large political acymep, and much administrative 
ability. Ido not think that there is o military man 
2u2 : 
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in India who is his equal in these points, IIe is also 
in possession of his fall vigour, both of mind and 
body, and there is not a good soldict of the Bengal 
Army, in the Punjab or perhaps in Upper India, bus 
would volunteer to serve under him. With him ag 
the Commander, and Sydney Cotton as the Second- 
in-Command,. the arrangement would be complete, 
Cotton is master of all technical details of ever ‘y arm 
of the service, and devotes his entire energies and 
thoughts to the welfare of his soldiers.” 

All this might have been misunderstood; and a 
little man, in sych a case, would perhaps have hesi- 
tated to recommend his brother; but John Lawrence 
knew that the advice was good, and that he was in- 
capable of offering it if it had not been, “Tf1 know 
myself,” he wrote, ‘I would revolt against such con- 
duct.” But though strong in the conviction that of 
all men living ILenry Lawrence was the best suited to 
the work in hand, he was loud in his praise of other 
good officers, and had various plans to recommend, 
any one of which might have a successful issuc. Tf 
Sydney Cotton were sent in command, it would he 
well to associate with him such an officer as Torbert 
Edwardes, in the character of political aulvisay, “But, 
in such shatters,” said John Lawrence, “unity in 
council and action is of the highest importance, and 
a commander who unites the military and political 
functions is most desirable, If your lordship docs 
not take my brother, and Outram is available, I 
would be inclined to yecommend him, T never moet 
this officer; but he has a high reputation.” ‘And 
John Jacob, as haying much military ability and con- 
siderable. political experience, was a man not to be 
overlooked in the account of available capacity for 
such an enterprise. 
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But not only in Calcutta and in the Punjab was — 1806, 
this question of the command of the expedition being 
considered. It was well pondered at Bombay and in 
England, taking a shape eventually to overrule all 
other decisions. The expedition was to sail from , 
Bombay, and all the arrangements for its organisation 
and. equipment were proceeding there , Jaord Elphin- Tod ; 
atone was Governor of that Presidaiey. Twenty years lei 
before he had been Governor of Madras, At that time 
he was young, and not so scrious and sedate as some 
people thought the head of a Government onght to 
be. “We want a Governor,” it was said, somewhat 
bitterly, “and they send us a Guardsman ; we want 
a statesman, and they send us a dancer.” But he had 
ripened into what these people wanted, and now with 
a higher sense of the responsibilities of office, with 
a keener pleasure in his work, and o statesmanlike 
assiduity, for which the companions of his youth had 
not given him credit, he was, a sccond time, ad- 
ministering the affairs of an Indian Presidency, and 
busying himself with our external relations, The 
troops to be despatched, in the first instance, to the 
Persian Gulf were mainly Bombay troops, and it 
seemed fitting that the choice of 2 Commander should 
be made from the Bombay Army. If under stress 
of circumstance the war should assume more im- 
portant dimensions, and the military force be pro- 
portionably extended, another selection might be 
made. But meanwhile, Elphinstone was requested 
to name some officer attached to his own Presidency, 
in whom the troops of all arms would have common 
confidence. So he named General Stalker, not with- 
out a pang of regret that he could not scleot Colonel 
Hancock —Hancock, the Adjutant-General pf the 
Bombay Army—whom ill health was driving to Eng 
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land, Stalker was the sonior of ihe available officers, 
go there were no heart-burnings from supersession ; 
he had seen much service, he was experienced in com- 
mand, and it was believed that the appointment 
would be both a popular and a safe ono. “T hear 
favourable accounts of his good sense and temper,” 
said Lord Canning; “and that is what is wanted for 
the service before him, which will require more of 
patient and enduring than of brilliant qualities.” 

So General Stalker was appointed to the command 
of the expedition to the Persian Gulf: But whilst 
these and other, arrangements were being made in 
India, in the belief that cre long they would be 
merged into others of a more comprehensive cha- 
racter, the question of the chief command was heing 
solved in England in a manner hardly anticipated 
by the Governor-General. In the month of May he 
had taken leave of Sir James Outram, with painful 
misgivings raised in his mind by the sight of the Gene- 
ral’s shattered frame and feeble bearing. IIe had sus- 
pected that the mischicf was far greater than Ontram 
himself acknowledged or believed, and thought that, 
years must clapse before he would be fit again for 
active service, And so thought all his friends in Eng. 
land, Ue appeared aniong them as the wreck only of 
the strong man who had left them a short time before ; 
and they grieved to see the too visible signa of weak. 
ness and suffering which every look and. gesture af 
forded. The summer faded into aulumn; but there 
was little change for tho better apparent in his outer 
aspect, when suddenly they were startled by tho an- 
nouncement that he was about forthwith to proceed 
to the Persian Gulf and take command of the,ox- 
pedition, 

Nobody knew, nobody knows, how it happened 


“ 
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that suddenly in this conjuncture, James Outram 
shook off the incumbrances of discase, rose up from 
the prostration of the sick-room, and stood erect, 
active, robust before the world with the harness of 
war on his back, It was the autumnal season, when 
men scatter and disperse themselves in strange places, 
and elude in a vagrant life the rnmouws of the distant. 
yvorld; so there were many friends who, having left 
him at the summer's close a fecble invalid, were struck 
with a strange surprise when, returned or returning 
homewards, they were met by the news that Outram 
had gone or was going to Persia to take command of 
the invading force, The wonder soon gave place to 
delight; for they knew that though he was moved by 
strong ambitions, there was ever within him a sense 
of duty still stronger, and that on no account would 
he jeopardise the interests of the State by taking upon 
himself responsibilities which he had not full assurance 
in his inmost self of his ample competence, to dis- 


charge. And so it was. The sound of the distant 


stvife had rekindled all his smouldering energics. 
There was work to be done, and he felt that he could 
do it, On the pleasant Brighton esplanade, saunter- 
ing alone meditative, or perhaps in the stimulating 
companionship of a stalwart friend and high func- 
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tionary, the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the Colone: 
East India Company, Master of Masters, new hopes 7" 


were wafted upon him with the sea-breezes, and his 
step grew-firmer, his carriage move erect, as with 
strong assurance of support from Leadonhall- street, 
he “resolved to tender his services to her Majesty's 
Government for employment in Persia with a jomt 
military and diplomatic command. 

This was at the beginning of the last week of 
October, On the 26th he wrote to Lord Canning 


at 
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that he purposed returning to India by the mail of 
the 20th of December, “having perfectly recovered 
from the illness which drove hin home.” And he 
added, “In the supposition that I may bo more use- 
fully employed with the army about to proceed to 
Persia than necessary to your lordship in Oude, where 
everything is progressing so satisfactorily, I have 
offered my services to the President (of the Board of 
Control), should it be deemed advisable to entrust to 
me diplomatic powers in conjunction with the military 
command, and I belicve that, should your lordship be 
disposed so to employ me, the home authorities would 
not object. In that case your lordship’s commands 
would mect me at Aden, whence I would at once 
proceed to Bombay.”* 

This letter reached Calcutta on the 2nd December. 
By the outgoing mail of the 8th, Lord Canning wrote 
to Outram at Aden, rejoicing in his complete recovery, 
“on every account, public and private,” but questions 
ing the policy of the Persian appointment, The ex- 
pedition, he said, was not likely to increase in magni- 
tude; it was not probable that there would be any 
operations beyond the seaboard during the winter, or 
that any diplomatic action would be taken to call for 
the employment of a high political functionary ; if, 
indeed, overtures were to be made, they would most 
probably be addressed through some friendly power to 
London; there would be little scope, therefore, for his 
services with tho Persian expedition, and it would be 
better, therefore, that he should return to his old ap- 
pointment, “Oudeis completely tranquil,” wrote Lord 
Canning, “and generally prospering. Nevertheless, 

* So full was Outram at this time advent of the happy day of release, 


of the thought of his depatturo in that he dated this letter “Decom- 
December, and so engor for the ber” instead of October, 
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I shall be very glad to see you resume your command. 
there.” The fact was that the Administration was by 
this time plunged into such a hopeless condition of 
internecine strife, that the Governor-General could 
in no way sce any outlet of escape from the per- 
plexities besetting him except by the removal of 
Chicf-Commissioner Jackson; and now here was the 
opportunity, for which he had becn waiting, to ac- 
complish this end in an easy natural manner, without 
any official scandal, or the infliction of any personal 
pain, 

But it was not to be so accomplished. Before the 
end of November the question of Outram’s command 
- of the Persian expedition had been fully discussed in 
the English Cabinet. Dowuing-strect had laid fast 
hold of the idea, and pronounced its full satisfaction 
with it, Her Majesty the Queen had stamped the 
commission with the seal of her approbation, and the 
publi¢ voice, with one accord, had proclaimed that a 
good thing had been done, and that the right man 
would soon be in the right place. That it was thus 
virtually setiled, past recal, went out, under the Pre- 
sident’s hand by the mail of the 26th of November, 
and greeted Lord Canning with the nel year. In 
official language, however, of Court of Directors, or 
Secret Committee thereof, it took the shape not of an 
announcement of a thing done, but of a recommenda- 
tion that it should be done; for it was substantially an 
interference with the prerogative of the Governor- 
General, and was to be softened down so as in no wise 
to give olllence, But Lord Canning was not a man, 
in such a case, to raise a question of privilege, or, 
assured that it was, actually or presumedly, for the 
official good, 40 shoot ont any poreupine-quills from 
his wounded official dignity, He took the interference 
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in good part; thanked the Chairman for the delicacy 
with which it had been communicated, and promised 
to give Outram his best support. To had doubted, 
he said, whether Outram’s health and strength would 
be sufficient io bear the burdens that would be im- 
posed upon him, “But the Queen’s Government,” 
he continued, “and the Secret Commitice have seen 
him in recovered health, and if they are satisfied that 
he is in a condition to undertake the labour and trial 
of such a command, without risk to the interest con- 
fided to him, I have no objection to make, nor any 
wish to shake myself clear of responsibility.” And 
then, with a reference to a memorandum on the future 
conduct of the campaign which Outram had drawn 
up in England, the Governor-General added, “It is a 
pleasure to me to declare that I have been greatly 
struck by all that has proceeded from General Outram 
in regard to future operations in Persia, T think his 
plans excellent, prudent for the present, and capable 
of easy expansion hereafter, and the means which he 
proposes for carrying them out for the most part well 
suited, For everything that I have yet heard of his 
proposals he shall have my cordial support.” 

Whilst the first division of the expeditionary force 


Ceonkal-Asinn under Stalker was commencing operations with good 


Polley. 


success in the Persian Gulf, the new year found 
Outram at Bombay superintending the despatch of 
the second. But it was not only by these move- 
ments from the sea-board that an impression was 
now to be made on the fears of the Court of Teheran. 
Diplomacy was to do its’ work in the country which 
lay between India and Persia. Reluctant as he had 
been, in the earlier part of the year, 1o commit him- 
self to any decided course of Ccntral-Asian policy, 
Lord Canning now began to discern more clearly 
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the benefits that might arise from a friendly alliance 
swith the Ameer of Catibul. There was no longer any 
chance of a pacific solution of our difficulties. War 
had been proclaimed. Herat had fallen. Dost Ma- 
homed had put forth plentiful indications of a strong 
desire for an English alliance; and the English Go- 
vernment at home appeared to be not unwilling to 
meet his wishes. That some action must now be 
taken in that direction was certain. Already had 
arms and money been sent into Afghanistan ; but 
with no specific undertaking on the one side or the 
other, and it appeared desirable to put the matter 
now upon a more secure and a more dignified footing 
than that of temporary shifts and expedients. But 
there were great diversities of opinion as to the shape 
which should be taken by British action in the 
Afghan countries. Lord Canning had always had at 
least one clear conception about “the matter; that it 
was better to do little than to do much, and wise not 
to do that littl: a day sooner than was needed. The 
terrible lessons which had been burnt into us fifteen 
years before had lost none of their significance. The 
warming voice was still sounding in our cars; the 
saving hand was slill beckoning us away from those 
gloomy passes, It could never again enter into our 
imaginations to conceive the idea of tuning back the 
tide of Russo-Persian invasion by making war against 
the national will and the substantive Government of 
the Afghans. But the monitions of the Past did not 
stop there. They cautioned us against ever sending 
a single British regiment across the Afghan frontier. 
Neither the Princes nor the People of Afghanistan 
were 10 be trusted, if the memorics of their wrongs 
were to be reawakened within them by the presence 
of that which had done them such grievous harm. 
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So, althongh among the schemes which were dis 
ctwsed, and in some military quarters advocated, was 
the project of an auxiliary British force, acting in 
close alliance with the Afghans, it was never for 4 
moment seriously entertained in the Council Cham. 
ber, But to assail Persia in some measure from that 
side, whilst we were operating’ upon the sea-honrd ; 
to recover Ilcrat, and, at the game tine, to occupy 
some of the littoral provinces of the Persian Empire; 
was doubtless to pué cnormous pressure upon the , 
Shah, to hold him, as it were, in a vice, helpless and 
agonised, and to extort from him all that we might 
want, This, peradventure, might be done, by con- 
tinuing to send British bayoncts into Afghanistan, 
but without, as of old, British valour to wield them ; 
so many thousands of stands of arms, not go many 
thousands of soldiers; and British money, Iakhs 
upon lakhs, but no British hands to dispense it, In 
a word, if we could manage successfully to subsidise 
Dost Mahomed, and hold him, by the bonds of self- 
interest, to a friendly covenant, whereby, whilst aid- 
ing us he would aid himself, we might bring the war 
much more rapidly to » conclusion than if uo such 
alliance were formed. . 

But there were strong doubts of the good faith af 
Dost Mahomed. The wily old Ameer, it was satd, 
was waiting upon the shore of circumstance, willing 
to sail in the same boat with us, if tide and stream 
should be in our favour and a fair wind setting in 
for success, For some time, there had been going on 
between the Governor-General of India and the 
Ruler of Caubul cettiiin passages of diplomatic 
coquetry, which had resulted rather in a promiso 
of a close alliance, a kind of indefinite betrothal, 
than in the actual accomplishment of the fact. We 
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had condoned the offence committed by the Ameer 
at the close of the last war in the Punjab, when he 
chad sent some of his best troops, in the uniforms of 
our own slaughtered soldiers, to aid the Sikhs in 
their efforts to oxpel us; and whilst Dalhousio was 
still the ruler of India, an “engagement of general 
amity had been negotiated by John Lawrence on the 
one side, and Hyder Khan on the other, between the 
English and the Afghans. It was probably intended, 

. with a forecast of the coming rupture with Persia, 
that this should in time be expanded into a more 
definite treaty with Dost Mahomed ; and more than 
tivo years before the occasion actually arose, the sub- 
sidising of the Amcer loomed in the distance.* It 
was an old idea, My, Henry Ellis had entertained 
it; Sir John M’Neill had entertained it;+ and if 
Lord Auckland’s Scerctarics had allowed him to 
entertain it, it is probable that the events of which I 
am about to write would never have afforded me 
a subject of History, In atthour of miserable in- 
fatuation, we had played the perilous game of King. 
making, and had forced an unpopular pageant upon 


interference beyond the passes, and 
no backing of one party or an- 
other,” 

a One passage in Sir John 
M‘Neill’s early correspondence I 
ecaunat help quoting, ‘There is ro 


* Th was talked of, indeed, before 
the compact of 1865, but did not 
forma part of it, In 1854 (Tune 19), 
Sir Iemy Lawrence wrote to the 
author: “I fanoy that we shall havo 
some sort of Treaty with Dost Ma- 


homed, unless Lord Dalhousie over- 
yeach himself by too great anxiely 
and by agreeing to pay him a sub. 
sidy. Tt Persia attack Afghanistan, 
the help we should give tho latter 
should he by attacking Porsia from 
the Gulf, Wo should not send a 
supeo or a man into Afghanislan, 
We should express readiness to for- 
give and forget, Jo ery quils m 
Afghan matters, and vedo our. 
sclyes to live as good neighboms in 
futile j byt. there ought to be no 


’ 


Proseiones in ib: “Dost Mahomed 
Khan, with a little nid fiom us, 
could bo pub in possession of both 
Candahar and Herat. I anxiously 
hopo that aid will not bo with- 
held, A Joan of mouey would pro- 
bably cnable him (o do this, and 
would give us a greal hold upon 
him. . «.. Until Dost Mahomed or 
some othor Afghan shall have got 
hoth Candalar aut erat into his 
Jinnds, our position hers mush con- 
tinue to ho a fulse ono,” 
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areluctant people. Now, after biller experience, we 
were veyerting- to the first conception of our diplo- 
matists; but mild as comparatively tle imterference 
was, it was held by some great uuthoritics to be wiser 
to leave Afghanistan and the Afghans altogether 
alone. In spite of the ‘present benefit to be derived 
from applying in that quarter a blister to the side of 
Persia, it might be better to suffer the old Ameer to 
make the most of the crisis after his own fashion. * 
Ile would not fight’ our battles for us without sub- 
stantial help; but he might fight his own, and there 
could be no time, for the extension of his dominion 
to Herat, so, opportune as that which saw Persia 
entangled in a way with England, But Dost Ma- 
homed had too clear a knowledge of the English, 
and Afghan cupidity was too strong within him, .to 
stiffer this gratuitous co-operation, Ile knew that, if 
he waited, we should purchase his aid; so he magni- 
fied the difficulties of the march to Ierat, talked of 
the deficiency of his resgurecs, and otherwise pre- 
tended that he lacked strength for a successful enter- 
prise without corftinnous pecuniary aid fom the 
English, Whether, having received such assistance 
from us, he would render effectual service in return. 
for it, seemed to some of our Indian statesmen ox- 
tremely doubtful, for there was the lowest possible 
estimate in their minds of Afghan ivuth and Algkan 
honour. There was the fear that the old Ameer 
would set an extravagant price on his services, and 
that by disappointing his expectations, if not scout- 
ing his pretensions, we might inopportuncly excite 
his animosities against us, Some, indeed, thought 
that he looked eagerly to the conjuncture as one that 
might help him to realise his old day-dream, the 
recovery of Peshawtr. There was, in truth, no Inck 
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of sagacity in these anticipations; but, perhaps, at 1830 
the bottom of them there lay too deep a distrust of 
the personal character of the Ameer. He had, in all 
candour it must be admitted, too much reason to 
doubt the good faith of the English, We could 
fathom the depthd of our selfishness as well as we 
could fathom the depths of his guile, Tu truth, there + 
were causes of mutual suspicion; and little good was 
likely to come from the distant fencing of diplomatic * 
correspondence, So at last i was resolved to test , 
the sincerity of the Amecr by inviting him to a con.” 
ference on the frontier. 

At that time, Herbert Edwardés, he of whose Horbat 
glorious youthful impulses I have spoken in the first Alias 
chapter of this work, was Commissioner of Peshawar, 

He had grown, by good-service brevet, rather than” 

by the slow process of regimental promotion, from 
Lieutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel. Ilis carcer had 
been a prosperous one, and its prosperity was well 
deserved. The great reputation which he hadgained 

as an ambitious subaltern, Hivapiy dows upon him 

at one time a shower of small jealdusies and detrac- 
tions, He had been foasted and flattered in England, 

and there were some who, doubtless, with a certain 
self-consciousness of what would be likely to flow 
from such adulations, said that his head was turned, 

and that he had been overrated. But one, the noble 
helpmate of a truly noble man, wrote to me at, this Hono 
time, as one, however, not doubting, for I had like B" 
faith, that Herbert Edwardes was once of Nature's 

true nobility, and that surely I should live to know 

it. It-was right. Under the Lawrences, Nenry and 
John, both of whom he dearly loved, he grew to be 

one of the main pillars of the Punjabee Administra. 
tion; aud now he was in charge of that part of the 
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old dominions of Runjit Singh which lay beyond 
the Indus; the Proconsulate of Peshawur. Planted 
thus upon the fronticr of Afghanistan, it was one of 
his special duties to watch the progress of events in 
that country, and duly to report upon them to the 
higher authorities, Of direct diplomatic action there 
had been little or none; but no one knew what a 
day might produce, and it was over, therefore among 
the responsibilities of the-Peshawur Commissioner to 
boyiwell ‘versed in the politics of Caubul, and pre- 
pared, in any conjuncture, to counsel tho course to be 
taken by the British Government. 

For some time there had been much to observe 
and much to report, and now a conjuncture had 
arisen, which seemed to require from us that we 
should act. Persia was doing all that could be done 
to enlist the sympathies of Central Asia on her side, 
even in the far off regions of Bokhara and Kokund, 
by sending abroad, as a proof of the dangers of Eng- 
lish friendship, copics of the pro-Christian Tirman. 
of the Sultan, which had been issued at the close of 
the Russian war. It was fortunate, therefore, that at 
this time the political animositics of the Afghans 
were strongly excited aginst the Persians, for, per- 
haps, under such pressure, the chronic, sectarian jen- 
lousies which kept the two nations apart might for a 
while have been merged in a common religious 
hatred of the Feringhces. A very little done, or left 
undone on our part, to offend the old Ameer, might 
have lost to us for ever the only serviceable Mahome- 
dan alliance that conld haye availed us in such a 
crisis, To no man was the value of this alliance so 
apparent as to Herbert Edwardes; no man pressed 
its importance so carnesily upon the Governor-Gene- 
ral, He believed that Dost Mahomed would respond 
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with pleasure to an invitation to meet on the 
frontier of the two States a representative of the 
British Government, and io discuss the terms of a 
friendly alliance; and he recommended that this in- 
vitation should be sent to him. Reluctant as Lord 
Canning had been in the earlier part of the year to 
commit himself to any decided course of Afghan 
policy, he now before the close of it, in the altered 
circumstances that had arisen, yielded to this sug- 
gestion, and afterwards, with that franknesssvhich sat 
so becomingly upon him, gracefully acknowledged 
its wisdom, and thanked the suggester. 

So Dost Mahomed was invited to a conference at 
Peshawur. He was, if willing to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, to discuss per- 
sonally with them the terms of the alliance. Wither 
Sir John Lawrence, accompanicd by Colonel Ed- 
wardes, or Colonel Edwardes alone, as might, be de- 
termined between them, was to mect the old Ameer 
on the frontier, to feel his pulse, and to prescribe 
accordingly. It would have been a great oppor- 
tunity for the younger man ; but Edwardes, to whom 
the decision was left by Lawrence, for ever giving 
the lic to all that had been charged against him on 
the score of vanity and self-assertion, strongly urged 
that the Mission should .be headed by his beloved 
Chief, Lasvrence much doubting, however, whether 
the Ameer would come, and little expecting a suc- 
cessful issuc if he should come, lauded the magna- 
nimity of his more sanguine friend, and prepared 
himself sith all the earnestness of his nature to prove 
the groundlessness of his own anticipations of failure. 

They were groundless. The Ameer accepted the 
invitation, marched down with two of his sons, some 
of his chosen counsellors, and a body of picked troops, 
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to the fronticr ; and on the first day of the new year 
received in the Khybur Pass the first visit of the 
British Commissioners. It was with no common in. 
terest that Lawrence, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and 
the other English officers who accompanicd them, 
looked into the face of the old Ameer, whose white 
beard and venerable aspect had, fifteen years before, 
been so familiar to the eyes of the dwellers in Cal- 
cutta, and who in his fallen fortunes, half-prisoner 
and half-puest, had been a not unworthy object of 
our sympathies, When, nearly half a century before, 
the representatives of the British Government had 
been received almost on the same spot by Shah 
Soojah, they had found the Caubul ruler arrayed in 
gorgeous apparel, his whole person a blaze of jowel- 
lery, with the Koh-i-noor outshining it all; but the 
English gentlemen now saw before them only a hale 
old man, very simply attired in a garment of the 
coarse camel-hair of the country, They found him 
full of energy, full of sagacity ; courteous and friendly 
in his outer manner; glad to welcome them to his 
camp. It was only a visit of ceremony; repaid, two 
days later, by the Ameer, who was received in the 
grand English style near Peshawar, Our troops 
formed a strect more than a inile long, and after 
the Durbar marched past.the Ameer and his host in 
review order. Move than seven thousand British 
fighting men were asseinbled there, and among them 
were three complete European regiments, whose 
steady discipline, and solidity, and fine soldierly 
bearing, made a strong impression on the minds of 
the Afghan visitors, from the aged Amcer himself to 
the youngest trooper of his escort, 

The formal interviews thus accomplished, the se- 
rious business of the conference commenced on the 
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5th of January. The Amccr had pitched his Camp _ 1ss7. 
at Jumrood, and there Lawrence and Edwardes 
visited him, accompanied by Major Lumsden of the 
Guides. Dost Mahomed, his sons standing behind 
him, and a few chosen Sirdars on his left, opened the 
discussions with a long exposition of the recent 
struggles in Herat, and of the policy which he had 
himself pursued. He had entertained no schemes of 
conquest embracing that principality, The move- 
ments which the Persians had thus pretended to in- 
terpret were directed only towards Candahar. But 
he frankly avowed his eager longing to recover 
Herat; and, please God and the English, he would 
take it from the Persians. Swearing by Allah and 
the Prophet that, from that time, he would be our 
friend, let all the world be against him, he declared, 
as his enthusiasm kindled, that let the English but 
make o diversion in the Persian Gulf and supply him. 
with money and with arms, he would mine the walls 
of Herat, blow up the towers, and take the place at 
the point of the sword; or raise such a flame in the 
surrounding country as fairly to burn the Persians 
out of it. The Toorcomans and the Ushogs would 
rise at his bidding, and join against a common foe, 

» From that distant-frontier post, on the very out- 
skirts of our empire, the telegraphic wires ran right 
up to the vice-regal capital, and the Governor-Gene- 
ral and the Chief Commissioner were corresponding 
by the “lightning post” between Calcutta and Pesha- 
war. So it happened that whilst John Lawrence and 
Dost Mahomed were in conference, a horseman pal- 
loped up with a message from the former, despatched 
on the preceding day. In it Lord Canning told 
Lawrence that a reinforcement of five thousand men 
would be sent as quickly as possible to the Persian 
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Gulf; and that amongst the conditions of lence with 
Persia would be a stipulation that she should with- 
draw her troops from IIcrat, and renounce for ever 
her pretensions to interfere with Afghanistan. Tho 
significant words, “ You may make use of this,” were 
included in the message. But the time had not then 
come for the best use to be made of it; so John 
Lawrence, reserving the rest foy more opportune 
disclosure, announced only that the reinforeements 
were about to be despatched to the Gulf. Tt was his 
design, at that first mecting, to clicit the views and 
intentions of the Amecr rather than to disclose those 
of his own Governinent.* So, making no promises of 
any kind, he indicated the difficulties that secined to 
lie in the way of the Afghan ruler, and asked for a 
recital of the means aud resources, by which they 
were to be overcome, already at his disposal, and the 
extent of ihe aid which he would require from the 
English. But this was too momentous a question to 
be answered, without much thought and calculation ; 
so the Amecr, seeking time for deliberation, said that 
he would unfold his views fully at the next meeting ; 
and so the conference broke up for the day. 

On the 7th, Dost Mahomed, attended by a few 
chosen counsellors, visited the British Camp, and the 
conferences were renewed in the Chief Commissioner's 
tent. Pursuing the old process of drawing-out, John 
Lawrence, at the outset, reminded the Ameer of his 


* This course, though doubtless 
the ono that would havo suggested 
jtsolf to John Lawience’s unaided 
judgment, was exp easly dictated by 

sord Couning, who had written on 
ite 2nd of December lo the Chief 
Commissioner, saying, “It is not eor- 
tain that our object will continue the 
same as the Ameou’s; neither is it 
certain to what extent the Ameer 


enn contribuls towa ds il, oven whilst 
it conlmues the samo, Tor theso 
rensons, it is necessmy first that wa 
should know what hoe can do; and 
next, that wo should come fo a olenr 
understanding as to tho conditions 
upon which lio shall recorve aid in 
doing it, Tho meoting ought to clear 
wp tho fist point at onco,”—S, 
sresponsonce, 
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promise to state fully his views and intentions; but 
it required some resolution and perseverance to keep 
the old Afghan to this point, and it was not without 
difficulty that the promised revelation was extorted 
from him, At last he explained that, owing to the 
state of the season, he could not commence his march 
on Herat until after the expiration of a period of two 
months; grass and young grfin would then be spring- 
ing up, and with the aid of some not very glaborate 
commissariat arrangements, he would be able to find 
provisions for his troops; that he proposed to march 
one column from Balkh and another from Candahar. 
The muster-roll of his troops showed some thirty-five 
thousand men and sixty guns. These, he said, should 
be raised to fifty thousand men with a hundred guns ; 
four-fifths of the men and nearly the whole of the 
guns should, he said, be moved upon Herat. “But,” 
he added, “if you say take more troops, I will take 
more ; if you say less will suffice, 1 will take less, I 
have given you my own opinion, but you Sahibs 
know Persia best.” But when pressed for a state- 


ment of the amount of aid he would require, he said, , 


that on the morrow morning his son, Azim Jah, 
would wait upon the English gentlemen with all the 
required information in a digested form, in order that 
they might judge for themselves. 

So the conference broke up; and on the following 
day the Ameer’s sons, accompanied by a few of his 
ministers, waited upon John Lawrence, and laid 
before him a detailed statement of the finances of 
Afghanistan, and of the military resources of the 
empire; together with an estimate of the aid that 
would be required from the English to enable the 
Afghans to drive the Persians out of Herat, and to 
hold their own against all comers, The aid that was 
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thus sought amounted in moncy to sixty-four lakhs 
of rupees a year, whilst the war lasted, and in muni- 
tions to more than fifty guns, cight thousand stands of 
small arms, and ammunition at discretion. Tt was more 
than the English Government were likely to be will- 
ing to give, but not more than appeared really to be 
wanted, The largeness of the denand, however, sug- 
gested the idea of a less extensive Enterprise ; and so 
Lawrenee asked what would be required to cnable 
the Afghans, abandoning all aggressive movements, 
to hold their own, without danger of encroachments 
from the westward. , The question was not a welcome 
one. The Afghans were hot for an advance on lerat. 
Tf they were to sit down within their own dominions, 
the Persians would assuredly occupy Furrah. It was 
for the English, of course, to decide upon the course 
to be pursued, but it was more in accordance with 
the genius and temper of the Afghans to take vigorous 
action in advance. Still, however, John Lawrence 
pressed for a statement of the requirements of the Af- 
ghans if a strictly defensive policy were maintained, 
The Sirdars could give no answer without consulting 
the Ameer, so the conference broke up; and next 
day they returned with the statement that, in nddi- 
tion to what had already been supplied, four thon- 
sand muskets would be required, and moncy to pay 
cight thousand regular troops; one-half to be on. 
ployed in the Candahar cowntry, and the other half . 
in Balkh, But still they were enger for tho larger 
enterprise; and one of them whispered to Edwardes 
that the enmity between the Afehans and the Persians 
was not mercly an affair of this world, for that 
Sheeahs and Soonces must always hate each other in 
the world to come. There was nothing more now 
to be said. The Afghans, on their part, had made 
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known their wishes; and all the English gentlemen 
could say in reply was, that they would at otice com- 
municate with their Government, 

So the telegraphic wires were again set in' motion, 
and the substance of what had ‘passed at the two last 
meetings was communicated to the Governor-General 
at Calcutta. Then there was doubt in the Council 
Chamber. Would*it be better to await detailed re- 
ports from Peshawur by post, or at once to send 
telegraphic instructions to Sir John Lawrence? The 
former course was determined upon, and a message 
to that effect despatched to Peshawur. Lawrence 
had sent in detailed reports of thé meetings, and had 
added to the last an expression of his own views as to 
what should be done. IIe recommended that as- 
sistance on the larger scale, for the siege of Icrat, 
should not be given to Dost Mahomed, but that we 
should give him the four thousand muskets that he 
required, and an annual subsidy of twelve lakhs of 
rupees, so long as England and Persia might be at 
war with each other. But it did not seem to him to 
be wise to await the slow process of correspgndence 
by letter. The Amecr was eager to depart ; atid some 
time must be necessarily occupied in the negotiation 
of a formal agreement. So Lawrence telegraphed 
the substance of his recommendation to Calcutta, 
urged that nothing would be gained by awaiting his 
more detailed reports, and asked permission to com- 
municate to the Ameer the proposal which he thought 
it best to make. To this a message was promptly 
returned, saying: “You may tell the Ameer that 
the terms are agreed to. Tour thousand stand of 
arms and twelve lakhs a year, whilst England is at 
war with Persia, You will proceed to arrange the 
articles of agreement and report them by telegraph.” 
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This message was despatched on the 18th of 
January. On the following morning Lawrence and 
Edwardes proceeded to Dost Mahomed’s camp, and 
unfolded to him the views and intentions of tho 
British Government. With less appearance of dis- 
appointment than had been expected, the Ameer 
assented to the abandonment of the expedition to 
llerat, and accepted the modificd proposal of the 
English, But the despatch of a party of British 
officers to Caubul, which was to form part of the 
agreement, appeared to be distasteful to him. When 
active offensive warfare against Persia had been con- 
templated, he cherished the thought of their presence 
with his troops; but now the state of affairs was 
altered. The point, however, was one not to be 
yielded. If the British were to give the subsidy, 
they were entitled to sce it rightly appropriated. 
Then the Amecr lowered his tone, and said that he 
was ready to do what was expedient; and finally he 
agreed to all that was proposed. But next day, when 
his son Azim Khan, accompanied by other chiefs, 
visited, according to agreement, the Mnglish Com- 
missioners, to settle the precise terms of agreement, 
the question of the Mission to Caubul was reopened, 
Tt was urged that the appearance of British oMeers 
at the Afghan capital might compromise the Ameer 
either with his own people or with his English friends. 
Tiere would be danger in their path at Canbul; but 
at Candahar, threatened by the Persians, their pre- 
sence would be botter understood, and they might 
abide in perfect security. Nearly fifteen years had 
passed since our retributive Army had sct ils mark 
upon the Afghan capital; but still the hatred which 
our usurpation had engendered was fresh in the 
minds of the people, and Dost Mahomed know that 
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there were those in Caubul whom he could not trust 
within reach of an English throat. It was a sad 
thought; and Lawrence could not but ask how the 
alliance between the two nations could ever strike 
decp root when in one country such suspicions and 
animosities were never suffered to slecp. What the 
Imglish wanted was not a temporary alliance dic- 
tated by an emergency of self-interest, but an en- 
during friendship based upon mutual confidence and 
respect. But Dost Mahomed knew the Afghans well, 
and little wisdom would there have been in disre- 
garding a warning which every Englishman’s heart 
must have told him was an uttcrance of the voice of 
truth, So it was resolved that, although we should 
claim, and duly record, our right to send British 
officers to Caubul, as to other parts of Afghanistan, 
yet that practically the Mission should, in the first 
instance, procecd only to Candahar. It was better 
than that our officers should be smuggled into the 
capital, surrounded by the Ameer's troops, virtually 
prisoners under the name of protected guests, There 
was, at all events, some definite meaning in their 
proceeding to the more western city, for it was 
better point from which to observe the movements of 
the Persians. But what toute were they to take? 
It was the Ameer’s wish that the Mission should pro- 
ceed by way of the Bolan Pass; but this, although 
the route by which Shah Soojah and the Army of 
the Indus had marched into Afghanistan, was said to 
be entering the country by a back door. It was, 
therefore, finally determined that the Mission should 
proceed by way of the Paiwar Pass,* an, unexplored 


* “Tt was deemed advisable that been traversed hy Europeans, and 
tho Miasion should journey to Can- was consequently unknown ground, 
dahar by the ronte of the Paiwar and full of interest to the British in 
Pass, a road that had nover befoic a military pomt of viow, as being ono 
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road, to Candahar; and that Major Henry Lumsden, 
of the Guide corps, an officer of great courage and 
capacity, versed in the politics of Afghanistan, who 
had been marked from the first for the conduct of 
this ontorprise, should be placed at its head. Mis 
brother, Licutenant Peter Lumsden, was to accom- 
pany him, and Mr, Henry Bellew was selected to 
take medical charge of the Mission; a post of more 
importance than it appears to be in an official gazette, 
for in such diplomacics as these the Medicine-chest 
and the Lancet are often more serviceable than the 
Portfolio and the Pen, 

On the 26th of January, the Articles of Agree- 
ment, having by the aid of the telegraph been ap- 
proved by the Government at Caleutta, were ready 
for seal and signature; and a mecting for the con- 
clusion of the compact was held in Dost Mahomed’s 
tent. In attendance on the Ameer were his son 
Azim Khan and several of his chief counsellors, 
whilst Lawrence, Edwardes, and Lumsden appeared 
on behalf of the English. Written in Persian and 
in English, the articles of agrecment wore read aloud 
in Durbar. By these the Amcer engaged to maintain 
a force of cightcen thousand men; to allow British 
officers to be stationed at Caubul, Candahar, or 
Balkh, or wherever Afghan troops might be posted ; 
to receive a Wakeel at Caubul, and to send one to 
Caleutta ; and to communicate to the Government 
of India any overtures that he might reccive from 
Persia and from the Allics of Persia during the war. 
On their part, the English undertook, during the 
continuance of hostilities, to pay to the Aineer a 
monthly subsidy of a lakh of rupees, to send him 


of the approaches by which an in- piro,”—2ellew's Journal of @ Politi. 
vading forco fom tho West might cat Alission to Afyhanisten in 1857, 
enter and attack their Indian Tim- 
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four thousand stands of arms, and, as if the wrong 
done had been all against us, to forget and forgive 
the past. It was explained that the British officers 
would in the first instance proceed to Candahar; and 
with this assurance the Aincer was satisfied. So the 
Articles of Agreement were signed and sealed. Then 
came some discussion and some interchange of com- 
pliments. A message from the Governor-General 
had been received by telegraph, desiring Sir John 
Lawrence to express to Dost Mahomed “ the satisfac- 
tion which he had derived from his frank dealing, 
and from the clear understanding on which affairs 
had been placed,” together with the best wishes for 
his health and long life, and a word of regret that he 
had not himself been able to meet the Ameer. The 
message was now delivered and received with mani- 
fest gratification. It would have delighted him, he 
said, to mect Lord Canning, but he could not expect 
his Lordship to take so long a journey to see him, 
He had known two Governor-Generals, Lord Auck- 
land and Lord Ellenborough, who had been kind to 
him in old times; he remembered also with gratitude 
the kindness of two other English gentlemen, Mr, 
Wilberforce Bird and Mr. Thoby Prinsep,* who had 
paid him much attention in Calcutta. “And now,” 
he gaid, in conclusion, “I have made an alliance 
with the British Government, and come what may, I 
will keep it till death.” And the promise thus given 
was never broken. He was true to the English 
alliance to the last. 

On the following day a Durbar was held in the 
Camp of the British Commissioner, and the chief 
officers of the Ameer’s suite attended to take their 
leave of the English gentlemen. Dost Mahomed had 

* Then members of the Supremo Council of India. 
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excused himself on the plea of age and infirmiiy. 
The visit to Peshawur, with its attendant anxictics 
and oxcitements, had visibly affected the Amecr’s 
health, The hale old man, who, three or four weeks 
before, had spent hours in the saddle, and seemed to 
be full of health and energy, had lost much of his 
bodily vigour and his clasticity of spirit, A. sharp 
attack of gout had prostrated chim; and he seomed 
to be growing impatient under his protracted deten- 
tion in Camp. So the conclusion of the Torms of 
Agrecment was a manifest relicf to him; and it was 
with no common satisfaction that, on the day follow- 
ing the Tarewell Durbar, he sct his face towards 
Jcllalabad, carrying with him, in bills on Caubul, 
a lakh of rupces and some costly presents from the 
British Government.* 

Nor was the gratification experienced at this time 
confined to the Ameer's camp. Lawrence and Id. 
wardes were well pleased to think that all had gone 
off so smoothly ; that the friendship of the Afghans 
had been secured at no very extravagant cost; and 
that, on the whole, althongh Dost Mahomed had not 
obtained all that he had asked, he had taken his 
departure tolerably well satisfied with the favourable 
issue of the mecting. Lord Canning, too, was more 
than well satisfied with the manner in which the 
negotiations had been conducted, and with the ap- 
parent result. He was one not stinting in free out- 
spoken expressions of praise and gratitude to those 
who did good service to his Government; and, both 


%* The only present mado by tho 
Afghan ruler to his allics consisted 
ofa batch of wretched horses, all of 
which, John Lawrence wrote, were 
spavined or worn out, ‘The whole 
were sold for not more than 100/, 
Perhaps Dost. Mahomed, remember- 


ing tho “ pins and needles” brought 
by Bunes, which had caused so much 
disappoiniment somo tiventy yours 
before nt Caubul, did not eapest, on 
this occasion, to bo tho recipient of 
anything more valuable, 
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in public and private letters, he cordially thanked 
the Commissioners, even before their work was done, 
for the admirable judgment and good tact which 
they had displayed at the conferences; giving an 
especial word of thanks to Edwardes as the original 
suggester of the meeting,* and, it might have been 
added, the originator of the new policy which had 
more recently been observed towards the Afghans, 
To Major Lumsden he wrote, at the same time, a 
letter of kindly encouragement and good advice, 
cordially approving the selection, “ not only from his 
trust in Sir John Lawrence’s judgment on such 
matters, but from everything that the Governor- 
General had been able to hear of Lumsden from 
those who knew him.” He knew the power of such 
words; as a statesman he felt assured that they 
would bear good fruit; but as a man he uttered 
them from the kindness of his heart. 

So Dost Mahomed set his face towards Caubul, and 
Sir John Lawrence, after a month of administrative 
journeying about the province, returned to Lahore. 
It need be no subject of surprise if the latter, as he 
went about his work, thinking of all that had been 
done at Peshawur, sometimes asked himself, What 
good? and wished that the monthly lakh of rupees 
to be expended on the Afghan Army were available 


one, It would bo a good thing if all 


* “T must ask you,” wrote Lord 
Canning to Colonel Edwardes on the 
19th of January, “to accept my best 
thanks for tho part you have taken in 
the recent negotintions, and for their 
satisfactory issue, I feel the more 
bound to do this, because tho first 
suggestion of a meeting came fiom 
you; and so far as I can aces from 
the reports as yet received, and from 
the tono of the discussion shown in 
them, I believe that tho suggestion 
has proved a very wise and uscful 


diplomatic conferences wore con- 
ducted so satisfactorily, aud set forth 
as lucidly as these have heen.” All 
this was well deserved; for the 
policy was omphatically Edwardes’s 
policy; he had been the first to re. 
comniond, in Lord Dalhousie’s tine, 
that we should try the olltcet of tiust. 
ing the Afghans, and his recom. 
mendations had resulled in the ge- 
neral compact of 1865, 
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for the improvement of the province under his 
charge; for he had never liked the project from the 
beginning, He had no faith in Dost Mahomed. Tle 
had detected him in at least one palpable falschood, 
and the detection had excited in the Ameer no sense 
of shame, but rather a feeling of admiration at the 
clever incredulity of the Foringhees. "Tho oxprlsion 
of the Persians from Tlerat, or cyen the raising of the 
Turcoman tribes, was, in Lawrence's opinion, so far 
beyond the power of the Ameer, that he believed, on 
the other hand, that the Persians sould have little 
difficulty in seizing Candahar, This belief in the 
weakness of Dost Mahomed was based upon a some- 
what exaggerated estimate of the disunion among 
the chief people of the country. But even if the 
‘Ameer had the power, Lawrence could not believe 
that he had the will to serve the British ; and he 
doubted, therefore, whether the subsidy would pro- 
duce any tangible results. As to the question of the 
{uiure of Herat, it had never even approached a solu- 
tion. Dost Mahomed had been assured that the 
evacuation of the place by the Persians would be an 
essontial condition of peace; but he had not been 
able to offer, without manifest doubt and hesilation, 
any suggestion as to the best means of providing for 
its future government, In truth, there was a lack of 
available capacity in tho direction in which ib was 
most natural that we should look for a new ruler. 
When the Ameer was asked if there was any member 
of Yar Mahomed’s family to whom the government 
could be entrusted, he replied that there was a 
brother of Syud Mahomed, but that, if possible, he 
was a greater reprobate and a groater fool than that 
unlucky chief. Syud Mahomed, however, had left a 
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son, a boy of some ten years, in whose name a com- 
petent Wuzecr might administer the affairs of the 
principality ; but a competent Wuzeer was not to be 
found move readily than a competent Prince. The 
future of Herat was, therefore, left to the devclop- 
ment of the Chapter of Accidents. In the mean 
while, Lord Canning, though he had slowly come to 
this point, believed that the subsidising of the Amcer 
was not a bad stroke of policy, It bound the Afghan 
ruler by strong ties of self-interest to remain faithful 
to the British Government. Even neutrality was 
great gain at a time when Persia was doing her best 
to raise a fervour of religious hatred against the 
English throughout all the countries of Central Asia. 
The very knowledge, indeed, of the fact that Dost 
Mahomed had gone down to Peshawur to negotiate a 
closer alliance with the British, must have had a 
moral effect at Teheran by no means conducive to an 
increased confidence in the Shah’s powers of resist- 
ance. Altogether, it was not an inefficacious, whilst 
comparatively it was an inexpensive, mode of pressing 
upon Persia from the side of Afghanistan. But whilst 
* he went thus far, Lord Canning was resolute to go 
no farther. He had made up his mind that the in- 
dependence of Herat could be written only on. sand ; 
that the waves of circumstance from one direction or 
another must utterly efface it after a while; and that 
it would be wiser to abandon an effort that was so 
fraught with tribulation, and so sure to result in 
failure. Certain he was that nothing would ever in- 
duce him to send a single regiment into Afghanistan 
to maintain the integrity of a petty state, which 
Nature scemed to have intended to be o part of 
Persia or a part of Afghanistan, and which, as in a 
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national and religions sense it assuredly belonged to 
the latter, was certain, if loft (o itself, eventually to 


fall into the right hands.* 


Whilst thus, in this first month of the new year, 
Lord Canning was eagerly watching the progress of 
his foreign policy, he was grappling with the great 
difficulty which besct his internal administration, 
The question of the Persian command had been 
settled; but it unsettled, by its solution, that other 
question of the Oude Commissionership. It was 
clearer than eve’ that Jackson must be removed; but 
it was no longer possible that his tenure of ‘office 
should come to a natural end and peacefully dic out. 
Tt was necessary to Jay violoné hands upon it, and 
bring it to an ignominious close, The necessity was 
painful to Lord Canning; but the interests of the 
State demanded it, and the Governor-General, in such 
a case, properly overrode the man. Therefore, as 
Outram could not quictly resume his old seat, another 
officer was to be found to take tho place of Commis- 
sioner Jackson. Ample admissions wore there of zeal 
and ability, of assiduous devotion to public business, 
of much good work, well done in the province; but 
the tone and temper of the man, his contentious spirit, 
his insolent treatment of his colleagues, were past bear- 


* Dost Mahomed and his counsel- 
lors, duving the conferences at Poshn- 
wur, frequently asserled that Porsia 
had, on this as on a former aceasion, 
been instigated and aided by Russia 
to occupy fferat. £ can discern no 
evidence of this, Prince Gortscha- 
koff assured Lord Granville at Mos- 
cow that the Russian minister ab 
Teheran had urged the Persian Go- 
vornment to cyneuale Terai, and so 


to plado themselves in a hotter posi- 
tion fo demand from others a Jike 
observance of treaty obligations, Lt 
may ba noted hora, thal the Ameer 
told Tawronco at Peshawur thal. ho 
would show him tho letter which 
the unforlunate Russian diplomatist, 
Viktevitch, had carried with him to 
Caubul from tho Government of the 
Caw, Bub he did not produce i 
alter all. 
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ing; and communication to that effect, with notice of: 
appointment of a successor, was made to him in duo 
course, 

The choice was an admirable one. It has been said 
that in the spring of 1856, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
offered his services to the Governor-General, to offi- 
ciate as Chief Commissioner of Oude, in Outram’s 
absence, and that the first disaster that befel Lord 
Canning was that the offer was received too late.* 
When Henry Lawrence found that it was so, he saw 
at once the weak point of the arrangement, and an 
idea struck him that if whilst the civil adyninistration 
of the province was placed in Jaékson’s hands, he 
himself were vested with political and military au- 
thority in Oude, all objects might be advantageously 
secured, It was but a passing thought, a fleeting 
suggestion; but it found expression in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General, who said, “Two 
Consuls and Two Tvibunes have worked well enough 
in old times, as we all know; but Tio Commissioners 
at Lucknow would have been at a dead lock within a 
month I could not have delayed for a day the send- 
ing of a Third.” A truth not to be disputed. So 
Henry Lawrence had fallen back upon his dutics: 
among those intractable Rajpoots; gricving over their 
degencracy, striving mightily, but with no great success, 
to evolve something of good out of their transition- 
atate, and at last admitting that the peace and security 
we had given them had not yet much improved the 
race, All through the yea he had gone on, in his 
old carnest, unstinting way, doing what he could, 
through divers channels of beneficence, alike for the 
Ancient,Houses and the national Chivalries, whereof 
History and Tradition had given such grand accounts, 

- * Anie, page 398, 
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1867, But often had he turned aside from the thought of 
the Princes and the people by whom he was sur- 
rounded to consider the general condition of our 
empire in the Hast, and most of all our Military 
System, wherein he discerned some rotteriness, which 
needed to be arrested lest the entire edifice should 
some day become nothing but a prostrate ruin, 

But as the new ycar approached, ccrtain prompt 
ings of failing health inwardly admoriished him 
that it would be well to tuim his face towards Eng. 
land for a while; and he had' just communicated his 
wishes upon thif score to the Governor-General, when 
there sprung up’a great necd for his serviccs on a 
new and more hopeful ficld of action, So the answer 
that went back contained the expression of a hope 
that he would reconsider his determination to go 
home and accept the Chief Commissionership of Oude, 
“There is no person in whose hands I'would so gladly 

Jnuny 19, and confidently place the charge,” wrote Lord Canning, 
“and my only seruple in offering it,to you is, that I 
am. proposing that which will interfore with the im- 
mediate recruiting of your health, .But I will not for 
this refrain from executing my intention to do go, 

. which was formed many days before I received your 
letter.” And truly a most wise intention; formed 
without any doubts and misgivings upon his part, for 
he knew the real character of the man; but not with- 
out some counsel against it, given in perfect honesty 
and good faith by onc honest and faithful to the core, 
but under a false impression, an error afterwards 
frankly admitted. Had the counsellors been many, 
and all of the same singloness and sincerity, and the 

., Same ripe experience, they could not have turned 
* Lord Canning from his good purpose, or shaken his 
conviction that he was right. 
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The invitation reached Henry Lawrence at Nee- 
much. It came to him, weak and dispirited as he 
was, with all the renovating influence of a breath of 
his native air. - It was to him what the distant sound 
of the Peisidn war had been to James Outram, It 
‘made the blood course less Janguidly through his 
veins, With such work as lay before him in Oude, he 
could not be an invalid. The head-shakings of the 
medical profession were nothing, if the practitioners 
learned in physical symptoms took no account of the 
action of the mind, It was the spirit, not the flesh, 
that required rousing. Two great clouds, coming 
from opposite directions, had overshadowed his life, 
-blighting both his honourable ambitions and his 
domestic affections; a heavy disappointment followed 
by a crucl loss. The black-edged paper on which he 
wrote still spoke of the latter; a certain sadness of 
tone in all his*allusions to his public life told how 
fresh were the wounds of the former. “ Annoyances 
try me much niofe than work,” he now wrote to Lord 
Canning, “ Work does not oppress me.” He could 
work at his desk, he said, for twelve or fifteen hours 
at atime, He had just made a tour of Guzrat, riding 
thirty or forty miles a day, sometimes being in the 
saddle from morning to night, or from night to morn- 
ing. “But,” he added, “ ever since I was so cavalierly 
elbowed out of the Punjab, I have fretted even to the 
injury of my health. Your lordship’s handsome letter 
has quite relieved my mind on that point; so I re- 
peat that if, on this explanation, you think fit to send 
me to Oude, I am quite ready, and can be there 
within twenty days of receiving your telegraphic 
reply.” 

The substance of this letter was telegraphed to 
Calcutta, and it brought back a telegraphic answer. 
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The convictions on both sides were so strong in 
favour of the arrangement that it was not likely to 
break down under any conditions or reservations on 
either part; and so it was settled that Tlenry Law- 
renee should be Chief Commissioner pf Oude. “T 
am in great hopes,” wrote Lord Canning, “ that the 
task being so thoroughly congenial to you, it will sit 
more lightly upon you than, measured by its labour 
alone, might be expected; and as to my support, 
you shall have it heartily. The ficld before you is o 
noble one, full of interest and of opportunitics for 
good; and I look forward with the greatest con- 
fidence to the resulis of your exertions in it,” So 
IIenry Lawrence prepared himself to proceed to 
Lucknow, and was soon on his way thither by casy 
stages; for it was not desired that he should assume 
office before the middle of the following month, 
Halting at Bhurtpore, where he took counsel with the 
Political agent and the Ingincer officer, and did 
niuch to give a right direction to their energies, he 
proceeded thence to Agra, which was then the seat of 
the Licutenant-Governorship of the North-Western 
Provinces. It was vividly remembered afterwards by 
one old friend with whom he held sweet communion 
at that time, that though his thoughts were pregnant 
with many grave matters begotten of the great Con- 
dition-of-India Question, and though he conversed of 
many things and many men, there was nothing that 
seemed to press more heavily on his mind than en 
anxious, uncertain feeling with respect to the state of 
the Sepoy Army, There were few civilians in the 
seryice who knew tho Native soldicr so well as this 
friend; and as they talked over cortain manifost signs 
and symptoms, and narrated what they had scen and 
heard, each saw plainly that there was a painful sense 
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of coming dangor in the other's mind, For twelve 
years Henry Lawrence had been publicly discoursing 
of the defects of our Indian military system, and 
emphatically indicating the dangers which might 
some day overtake the State in the most terrible of 
all shapes, an outburst of the Native Soldiery ;* and 
he now playfully told his friend, but with more of 
sadness than of pldasantry in his speech, that the 
time was not far distant when the Sepoys would 
hold him and the Ligutenant-Governor and other 
“hig Brahmins,” as hostages in the Fort of Agra, 
until all their demands were granted. 

Still thinking much of this, and mindful that in 
the province to which he was proceeding he would 
stand on vantage-ground for the clear discernment 
of the real causes of the malady, Henry Lawrence 
passed on to Lucknow. And before day had broken 
on the 20th of March, he had been received, at the 
Residency, by the man whom he had come to sup. 
plant, There must have been pain and eimbarrass. 
mont on both sides in such a meeting. But beforo 
he had broken his fast, the new Commissioner sat 
down ond wrote a letter to Lord Canning, saying 
that he had had two hours’ friendly conversation 
with Mr. Jackson, who had received him alto- 
gether “like a gentleman.” He had found a long 
and encouraging letter from the Governor-General 
awaiting him on his arrival; and now he emphati- 
cally replicd, “ With your lordship’s cordial support I 

* Seo Lawrence’s Essays, re- may swely be expected from Na- 
printed from the Celentta Meview: tives, We shall be unwise to wait 
“TTow unmnindful we have beon that for such ocension. Come id rvill, un- 
what occurred iu the ily of Caubul /ess anticipated. A Olive may not 
may some day ocour at Dolly, be then aé hand’? The ompliatic 
Meerut, or Barcilly” (page 61). italics ave Lawronce’s, Other pas- 


Again: “What the Huropean officots sages to the same effoot might be 
have ropontedly done (i.e, mutinied) cited, 


1857, 


1857. 


454. 
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have no fear of success.” ILis spirit rose as he thought 


of the work before him, 


What that work was, what 


he found done and what he found undone in the 
province, when he assumed charge of his new offico, 
will be told in a subsequent page of this story. 


*,* No better opportunity than 
this may be afforded for a note on 
tho opinions of Sir Tenry Lawrences 
with rospeot to the maintenance of 
tho Native States of India. Ilaving 
snid clsowhero that ho was on prin- 
ciple opposed to the * Annexation 
Policy,” I recently olicited tho fol. 
lowing reply from a distinguished 
writer in tho Zdinéurgh Leview : “A 
writer so well informed as Mr. Kayo 
need not havo thus held on to the 
skirts of o popular delusion, Tho 
course which Sir Iemy Lawronco 
favoured in respect to Oudo, by what- 
ovor name it may be called, is plain 
enough, It is a courso which, if 
submitted to the ‘Law Officers of tho 
Crown,’ as a question of international 
law, would, probably, reocive from 
these authorities some name hasher 
than ‘ annexation?” ” Lo this T think 
it right to reply, that as any opinion 
which I may havo formed of the 
sentiments, on this or any other sub. 
jcot, of Sir Henry Lawronco, has 

een dorived either from oral com. 
munication with him or from his 
letters to mysclf, J ought nob io bo 
charged wilh “honging on to tho 
skits of a popular delusion.” That 
thoso sentiments wore what 1 havo 
ropresonted thom to be, Ihave numa- 
rous proofs in his own handwriting, 
Asingle extract, however, from his 
correspondence will suffice for all 
purposes. Writing to mo from Mount, 
Aboo on tho 16th of July, 1856, with 
reference to the offica under the 
Tlomp Govornment of India which 


had recontly boon conferred on mo, 
ho said “Tho appointment must bo 
ono of tho pleasantest, unless, incect, 
you feol ns T do, that Government is 
golug too fnal, and Lhat wo aro losing 
our good namo among tho Native 
States. I confess that I do not like 
tho present system, and tint I would 
gladly give up salary to change tos 
purely civil or military berth. Whon 

road the tirndes of tho Friend of 
Zudia, X hall think mysolf (wlth many 
beller men, includ ie Tphinstone, 
Munro, and Clerk) a fool, ‘Tho dog- 
tring now is Unt fig wicked nob to 


“nook down and plysider every Nativo 


prince. My views avo oxaolly what 
they were when I wrote tho articles 
for you on tho Mabrattas and on 
Oude, My paper on Oude would 
serve as a guido to presont doings in 
all points save the disposal of tho 
surplus revenno, which assuredly 
ought to be rit in Oude, Noy, 
indeed, do T think that wo shoul 
matorially lose, or fail to gain thoreby, 
Is it nothing thal wo should mako'a 
gordon of tho nursory of our Sopoys, 
und opon out the resomcos of 0 pro- 
vineo bordering for a thousand miles 
on our oldones? .... « But Ere. 
pent, that my tasto for politios is 
‘ano, ‘Thera ia no confidenco lott in 
te country; and one does not feol 
that the people about Government 
Tlouso care ono alraw about one’s 
oxerlions on behalf of tho Nativo 
States.” Surely, tho trumpot hore 
givos no “ aucerlain sound.” 


o 
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CHAPTER III. 


LORD CANNING AND THD NATIVE ARMY—TID CALL FOR ‘MORE OFPIOERS” 
—DRDAD OF TIE BLACK WATER—THE GDNERAL SGRVICE ENLISTMDNT 
ACT—ANXIBTIFS AND ALARMS-~~LORD cawntia AND THE MISSIONARY 
CAUSE—PROSELYTISING OFFICERS—-FOLITICAL INQUIDTUDIS--TNL PRO- 
PITEOY OF FITTY-SLVLN, 


Tum anxieties which Henry Lawrence carried with Tho little 
him to Lucknow had then, for some weeks, been dis- Saory; 
quieting the mind of the Governor-General. The old 1857. 
year had died out, apparently leaving to its successor 
no greater troubles than those which were inseparable 
from the Persian war; but before the new year was 
many days old, there arose upon the horizon that 
little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, of which 
Lord Canning, at the great Farewell Banquet of the 
Company, had prophetically spoken. It might be 
little; it might be much. It might be blown away 
by a breath of wind; or it might expand into terrific 
dimensions, covering the whole heaven as with a pall. 
Anyhow, it had an angry threatening aspect; and 
the looker-on, being no alarmist, might well wish it 


away. 


Memorable, and, doubtless, well remembered. is it Retrospect 
that, when Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to the cares : 


1886, 
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of Indian Government, he placed upon record an 
opinion that the condition of the Native soldicry left 
nothing to be desired. There was no reason why 
Lord Canning, at the outsct of his career, should not 
take this assertion on trust; no reason why he should 
not hold to it for a while. He went out to India, 
prepossessed in favour of “the faithful Sepoy.” He 
had, doubtless, read the noble picture which, nearly 
forty years before, his father had drawn of the fidelity 
of the Native soldiery of the Company, unshaken by 
threats, unallured by temptations.* There were no 
flutterings of disquiet apparent on the surface to 
raise anxious doubts and misgivings. But he had 
not long taken up the reins of Government, when 
the subject of the Native Army began to occupy his 
thoughts and to afford matter for much grave corre- 
spondence. The vast extension of territory which: 
had made famous the career of Lord Dalhousie had 
not been followed by any corresponding extension of 
the Agency by which all this new country was to be 
administered, Asso much more civil duty was to be 


* As President of the Board of 
Control, George Canning had moved, 
in the Louse of Commons, the volo 
of thanks,to Lord Tastings’s Aimy 
for ils service in the Second Muh- 
intta war, aud in the conrse of his 
specch had paid this fine tribute lo 
ie Native Army: “In doing jus. 
tice,” he said, “to the bravery of 
the Native troops, I must not ovor- 
look another virtue, their fidelity. 
Many of tho Bombay Army had been 
reoruited in the territories of the 
Peishwah ; their property, thoir 
friends, their relatives, all thot was 
valuable and dear to thom, were stl 
in that prince’s power. Proviously 
io the commencement of hostilities, 
the Peishwah had spared no pains 
to seduce and corrupt these troops; 
he abstained from no thieats to force 


them from their allegiance, but his 
ubmost arts wore vain. ‘ho Native 
oMecis and soldivis cmuo to tho 
British Commandois with the proafs 
of {heso temptations in thoir hands, 
and renawed the pledges of thoir 
allachment., Ono man, a non-com- 
missioned officer, brought (o his onp- 
tain the sum of 8000 rupecs, which 
had been presented Lo him by the 
Poishwah in person, ag an earnest of 
rowaud for desertion, ‘Tho vengeanca 
denounced by tho Peishwah was nob 
an wvmeaning menace; if did, in 
many instances, fall heavily on the 
relatives of those who resisted his 
threats and his entreaties; bul the 
effect: was rather Lo exasporate than 
1o repress their adour in the service 
to which they had sworn to nd- 
hero,” 
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done, it seemed, in strict logical sequence, that there 
was on increased demand for civil servants, and that 
this demand should have been supplied. But govern- 
ment by the Civil Service of the Company was 
costly ; and to have called for increased agency of 
this kind would perhaps have supplied Leadenhall- 
street with an argument against the profitableness of 
annexation. Morcover, there was much rough work 
to be done in our newly-acquired provinces, for 


which, on the whole, perhaps, military, administrators - 


were better suited than civilians. So the military 
officer, as has before been said, was taken from his 
rogimental duties to share in the civil administration 
of the country. Great had been, for this purpose, 
the drain upon the Native regiments, before the 
annexation of Oude. That event brought the as- 
cendant evil to a climax; and Lord Canning wrote 
home that it had become necessary to add ‘two 
officers to each Native Infantry regiment and four 
to the Huropeans. “A request,” he wrote, in the 
early part of April, “for an addition to the number 
of officers in cach Infantry regiment—European and 
Native—goes home by this mail. Four for cach 
European and two for cach Native regiment are 
asked. The application comes singly and in a bald 
shape; because the necessity of an immediate in- 
crease is urgent, and because I have had no time to 
go into the complicated questions of our military 
wants generally,” 


1856. 


There was, indeed, nothing more difficult to under- «Moro 


stand avight than those military questions; difficul 
to experienced statesmen: altogether embarrassing 
aud bewildering to a Governor in his novitiate. 
Even this matter of “ more officers,” so smooth as it 
appeared to be on the surface, when “you came to 


oflicas.” 
t 
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gauge it, was found to contain a deposit of doubt 
and conflict. It was held by some, who had. studied 
well all the deteriorating influonces of which so much 
has been said in these pages, that the cry for “more 
officers” was one to be responded io with caution ; 
that, indeed, the Native Army had already too many 
officers; and that now to increase their number 
would be to increase one of the: cvils that had long 
been impairing its efficiency, That Lord Canning, 
fresh from England, should have taken the more 
popular view of this want of officers, was natural; 
and, indeed, it may be said that it was a plain com- 
mon-sense view, not wanting in a certain kind of 
logic. It had become a proverb that the English 
officer was the Backbone of the Native regiment; 
and, assuredly, the administrative demands of our 
new provinces had left these Native regiments, ac- 
cording to the recognised reading, sadly enfecbled 
and incapacitated. All that he now sought to do 
was to restore them somewhat more nearly to their 
normal condition, The remedy scemed to lic on the 
surface, and straightway he exerted himsclf to supply 
it, But, the theory of the Backbone accepted, it 
was still possible that the vertebral column might be 
weakened by haying too many joints; and therefore 
it was said by a few thoughtful and expericnced men, 
emphatically by Sir George Clerk,* that there was 
more danger in giving our Native regiments too 
many English officers than in giving them too few; 
and for this reason, that being many they formed a 
socicty apart and kept aloof from their men, and 
became altogether in their ways of life too European. 
Doubts such as these, and from such a quarter, 
brought clearly to Lord Canning’s mind the fuct thaty 
* Thon Scoretary to the Board of Conlial, 
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the Native Army question was o very difficult one; 1866, 
that it was almost impossible, indecd, whilst avoiding 
one rock, to escape from stecring upon another. But 
the call for more officers had been made; and, per- 
haps, with no want of wisdom, For, although there 
was profound truth in what was said about the evil 
of too much Englishism in the Native Army, the 
Regular Regiments' of the Company had been formed 
upon the European model, and the principle of com- 
mand by many officers was a vital part of the system. 
The Irregular system might have been better than 
the Regular, but a Regular Regiment denuded of its 
officers fulfilled the condition of neither, So the 
Home Government recognised the want of more of- 
ficers, and responded. to the appeal. 

Another, and still more important question, soon Bvils of 
came up for solution. The specific evils, which re- arr en 
sulted from the extension of our dominions, varicd in 
accordance with the direction in which we had ex- 
tended them. The acquisition of new territory on 
the south-eastern coast had caused but little political 
excitement in India; but the very circumstance to 
which we owed our excmption from evils of one 
kind was the immediate source of another class of 
ovils. It has beon said that the intervention of tho 
black waters of the Bay of Bengal cut off the sove- 
reigns of Burmah from the brotherhood of the 
Princes of the great continent of India, and made it 
a matter of small concern whether we gained battles 
or lost them in that part of the world.* But that 
very black water made it difficult for us to garrison . 
the country which we had won, The new province gpuitory db 
of Pegu had been brought administratively under tenes of Peg 
the Supreme Government of India, and in the first 


* Anle, pp, 07.08, 


1856, 


Volunteer 
corps. 


181, 
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arrangements made for its military defence, the rogi- 
ments planted there had been drawn from the Bengal 
Army. But the great bulk of that Army eschewed 
Foreign service.* It was not part of the conditions, 
under which they had enlisted, that they should cross 
the seas. The Sepoy, on taking scrvice, swore that 
he would never forsake ox abandon his colours, and 
that he would march whithersocver he was directed, 
whether within or beyond the territories of the Com- 
pany. Out of the seventy-four regiments composing 
the Native Infantry of the Bengal Army, six only 
were recruited for,gencral service. When more Na- 
tive troops had been required to take part in opera- 


‘tions beyond the seas, it had been customary to call 


for volunteers from the limited-service regiments, 
There had been often a free response to this invita- 
tion, and the volunteer corps had done their duty 
well upon Foreign service, In ihe old times, indeed, 
before the new organisation, they had in this respect 
shown signal devotion; they had gone willingly to 
remote places beyond the seas and cheerfully endured 
all the miscrics and privations of long and boisterous 
voyages. In one year, seven thousand Bengal Sepoys 
had voluntecred for service against the French in the 
Mauritius and in Java; and had served for many 
years in those islands with unvarying fidelity and 
good conduct.f But, cven in those days, they had 


*€ The natives of Tudin have, 
gencially speaking, 9 rooted dislike 
to the sea; and when wo consider 
ihe gront priyations and hmdships 
to which Ifindoos of high caste are 
subject on a long voyage, duing 
whieh some of them, hom prejudices 
of caste, subsist solely on parched 
gain, we feel less surprised at the 
occasional mutinics, which have beon 
caused by oders for their ombarka- 


tion, than at the zeal and atdachmont 
they havo often shown upon such 
tying occasions,” — Sir John Auleolm 
dn the Quarterly Review, vol, xviii. 


p» 899. 

+ The battalions thus formed wore 
the basis of tho six goncral-sarvico 
regiments, in tho later organisation, 
of which mention iy made in the 
text, 


Ava 
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been at times capricious; and their capriccs, as time 
advanced and their devotion to their officers dimi- 
nished, had grown move frequent and more embar- 
rassing,® The mutiny and massacre at Barrackpore 
had risen out of the demands of the first Burmese 
war, and the second war in those transmarine regions 
had raised up a new crop of difficulties of the old 
types. a 

A few sentences will tell all that need be told of 
this last story: The Native troops employed in the 
conquest of Pegu were cither Madras troops or the 
general-service regiments of the Bengal Army. But 
reinforcements were needed, and sd a call was to be 


1856, 


1852, 


made for volunteers, The Thirty-cighth Native Re- Tho Thity- 
giment was then at the Presidency. It had served “!™ 


long and fought gallantly in Afghanistan, and it was 
believed that it would follow its officers to any part 
of the world. But when the day of trial came, the 
result was a bitter disappointment. The Sepoys were 
asked whether they would embark for Rangoon to 
take part in the war, or for Arracan, there to relieve 
a general-service regiment, which in that case would 
be sent on to Burmah. Their reply was, that they 
were willing to march anywhere, but that they 
would not volunteer to cross the seas, Perfectly 
respectful in their language, they were firm in their 
refusal. Doubt and suspicion had taken possession 
of their minds. How it happened I do not know, 
but a belicf was afterwards engendered among them, 
that the English Government had a foul design to 
entrap them, and that if they commenced the march 
to the banks of the Irrawaddy, they would at a con- 

%* Sir John Maleolm, writing in commanding offteers, or fiom orders 
1817-18, says, that all the mutinies given to go hoyond the seas, Sco 


in tho Bengal Army up to that tima article, above quoted, in Quarderly 
had atison from the blundeis of their Review. 


1856, 


October 20, 
1852, 


olicfs for 
2egu, 
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venient point be taken ‘to the sea-board and foreilly 
compelled to embark, Lord Dalhousic, taking, there- 
fore, the prudent rathér than the vigorous view of 
the situation, and availing. himself of the advanced 
state of the season as a plea,for the adoption of the 
feebler of the two courses before him, yielded to 
these ‘first symptoms of danger, and deereed that the 
Thirty-eighth should be sent neither 1o Rangoon nor 
to Arracan, but to the nearcr and more inland 
station of Dacca. And so nothing more was heard 
for a time of tho disaffection of the Bengal Army. 
The Court of Directors of tho East India Com- 
pany, when this business was reported to them, saw 
clearly that it had become difficult to carry on the 
concerns of their vastly extended empire with onc- 
half of their Army, and that the more important half, 
bound to render them only a restricted obedience; 
so they wrote out to the Governor-Gencral that they 
hoped soon to be put in possession of the “ senti- 
ments of his Government on the expediency of 
adopting such a change in the terms of future cnlist- 
ments as might eventually relicve them from similar 
embarrassments,” But no action was taken during 
the remaining years of Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion, and Lord Canning found, on his accession, 
that still but a twelfth part of the Bengal Army was 
available for service beyond the scas. What then 
was to be done, when reliefs were required for Pegu? 
Even if the old professional ardour of the Sepoy had 
been restored, the occasion was scarcoly one on 
which the Government could have called for volun- 
teers. The formation of volunteer regiments had 
been confined to periods of actual warfare; and now 
that we required them merely to garrison our acqui- 
sitions in time of peace, the difficulty that confronted 
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Lord Canning was one not readily to be overcome. 
He found at this time that of the six gencral-service 
regiments‘ three. were then in Pegu. They had em- 
barked on a specific understanding that they should 
not be called upon to serve there for more than three 
years, and, in the rainy scagon of 1856, two of the 
three regiments avere in, their third year of trans- 
marine service, Jn the early part of the following 
year, therefore, a relief would be necessary ; but not 
one of the other three regiments could be despatched ; 
for they had all'returned’ouly a yeat or two before 
from service in the same part of the country. It was 
clear, thercfore, that the Bengal Army could not pro- 
vide the means of despatching the required reliefs by 
water transport to Pegu, 

So a question avoso as to whether the relieving 
regiments might not, according to their bond, be 
marched to the Burmese coast. It was a circuitous 
and toilsome journey, but it had been done, under 
pressure of like difficulty, thirty years before, and. 
might yet be doneagain, But although the improve- 


ment of the communications between the Hooghly , 


and the Irrawaddy was then being urged forward by 
the Government, there was still a break on the line 
from Chittagong to Akyab, of which our Engincers 
could not give a sufficiently encouraging account to 
satisfy the Governor-General that the relieving regi- 
ments could be sent by land in the ensuing cold 
season. ‘A part of the road,” said Lord Canning, 
“ gould not be made passable for wheels by that tinie 
‘without the addition of cight thousand labourers to 
those already employed. If the use of wheeled car- 
ringos were abandoned, there would still remain en- 
camping ground to be cleared on many parts of it; 
the jungle, which is already choking the tract; to bo 


1886, 
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removed; preparation to be made for halling tho 
men on the march; wells to be dug, or water to be 
stored, where none has yet been found; and stations 
and storchouses provided. Simple operations enough 
in themselves, but which in this ense would have to 
be begun and completed, on two hundred miles of 
road, betaveen the beginning of December, before 
which no work on that coast can be attempted, and 
February, when the troops must begin to pass over 
the ground, the supply of labour, as well as its 
quality, boing VYory little trustworthy.”  “ Obstacles 
of this kind,” continued the Governor-General, “ have 
been overcome again and again by the Sepoys of 
Bengal in their marches, whenever it has been neces- 
sary to do so; but I am of opinion that it will be 
better in the present instance to seek some other solu- 
tion of the difficulty. And I belicve that the one 
most available is a recourse to the Madras Army.” 
And why not? The Madras, or, as it wns once 
called, the Coast Army, was cnlisted for general 
service. Posted in the Southern Peninsula, and to a 
great extent along the sca-board, it was as readily 
available for service on the other side of the Bay as 
the Army in Lower Bengal. If the duty were un- 
palatable, it could not, when diffused over fifty 
regiments, press very heavily upon any tudividual 
soldier, Besides, sorvice of this kind had some com- 
pensations of its own, and was not aliogether 10 be 
yegarded as a griovance,” So it was thought that the 
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* Tt must not bo supposed, how. 
ever, that the Madras Army had 
always cheerfully accepted this ne- 
cessity for golng upon foreign ser- 
vice, On soveral oconsions thoy had 
hioken into. mutiny on the evo of 
embarkation, Once, towards the 
closs of the last century, they hind 
rison upon iheir European officors, 


when about to embark at Viangn. 
patam, and shot all but ono or tivo, 
who had contrived to csoapa on 
board tho abip which was waiting to 
xeocive the regiment, Tn a former 
chaptor I havo given somo later ine 
stancos, and others might have beon 
cited. But thore are some nobla 
examples on record of anothor kind, 
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garrison of Pegu might, for a time at least, be drawn 
from the Madras Army, But ready as the solution 
appeared to be, it was found that hero also there was 
some hard, gritty, insoluble matter at the bottom of 
the scheme, Tho Madras Government, though not 
unwilling to send troops to Pegu, as a temporary 
arrangement, protested against being called upon to 


supply a permangnt garrison to that part of our, 


dominions, Such an arrangement would bring round 
to every regiment a tour of service beyond the sea 
once in every ning years, instead of once in twelve 
years; it would render service in the Madras Army 
unpopular ; make recruiting difficult among the 
better class of Natives whom it was desired to enlist ; 
and, inasmuch as every regiment lost much of its 
morale on Yoreign service, and took two or three 
years to recover what was lost, the efficiency of the 
Madras Army would be permanently deteriorated, 
So Lord Canning turned his thoughts in another 


and ono adduced by Sir Jolm Mal- 
colm, in the article above quoted, 
deserves to bo recorded hero, if only 
as an illustration of the influence for 
fond ofa trusted commanding of- 
cor. Speaking of the services of 
the ‘Twonty-second Madras Regi- 
mont, he says: © This fine corps wag 
commanded by Licutenant-Colonel 
James Oinm, an officer nob moro 
distinguished for lis personal zeal 
and gallantry than for a thorough 
knowledge of the men under his 
command, whose tempor he had 
completely presorved, at the samo 
time that he had imparted to thom 
tha highest perfeation in thafr dress 
and diselplino, When he proposed 
to his corn on parade to volunteer 
for Manilla, thoy only requested to 
know whother Colonel Oram would 
go with them? ‘The answer was, 
‘Ile would? ‘Will ho stay with 
us F? was the second question. ‘Iho 


2 


reply was jn tho afllrmative; tho 
whole corps oxelaimed, ‘Lo Buope! 
to Europe!" And tho alaerity and 
apirit with which they subsequently 
embarked, showed that thoy would 
as readily have gone to the shores of 
tho Allantic as to_an island of tho 
Ensiern Ocean, Not a man of the 
corps deserted, from the period thoy 
volunteered for service until thoy 
embarked; and such was the con- 
tagion of their onthusinsm, that 
several Sepoys who wero missin; 

from ono at the battalions in garti- 
son at Madras, were found, when 
the expedition returned, to have de- 
serled to join the ‘Iwenly-second 
under Colonel Oran, Wo state 


this ancedote,” adds Sir John Mal- 


colm, “with a full impression of tho 
importanos of the lesson it conveys, 
Tt is through their affections alone 
that such 2 class of men can well be 
commanded.” 


It 
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direction. Madras troops might be sent for the 
nonce to Pegu, but the permanent defence of that 
outlying province across the Bay must, it: appeared 
to him, be provided for by drawing, in some way, 
upon the Bengal Army, There was thon lying, un- 
yesponded to, among the Records of the Military 
Department, that despatch of the Court of Directors 
in which the Government of India had beén urged 
to devise the means of relieving themselves from all 
such embarrassments by © change in the terms of 
future enlistments. After much inward thought and 
much consultation with others, he determined, there- 
fore, to institute such*a radical change in the con- 
stitution of the Bengal Army as four years before 
had been indicated by the Home Government, The 
reform which he contemplated was to have only a 
prospective effect. It was to touch no existing in- 
terests; but to be applied prospectively to all who 
might enlist into the military service of the State. 
Thenceforth every recruit was to engage himself for 
general service. There might be an alteration in 
the form of the oath, or it might simply be left to the 
European officer to explain to every recruit that ho 
had been enlisted for general service. Sneh had. 
been the custom with respect to the six general- 
service regiments of the Bengal Army, and it had 
been found to answer covery requirement, An ox. 
planatory order might be issued by the Governor. 
General in Council, and then the military autho- 
tities might follow up, in their own way, the blow 
struck at the niceties of the old system. The Go- 
vernor-General argued, with irresistible force, that 
every Government should be master of ils own 
Army. THe was, however, at that time, fresh from 
England ; and he might be forgiven for not knowing 
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how thé Government could best make itself the 18860, 
mastet of such an Army as that with which he was 
then dealing, But he would have had no legitimate 
claim to forgiveness if he had failed to take counsel 
with those among his constitutional advisers who 
had, spent all their adult lives in India, and who 
were presumedly familiar with the feelings and opi- 
nions of the people. He did take counsel with them ; 
and they urged him to pursue this course. He who, 
of all the Councillors, best knew the Native character, @onorl Low. 
was then in England; but the ablest man amongst 
them argued that there-was po place like Caloutta Mr J.P. 
for shipping off a large military force, and that the a 
Bay of Bengal had become an Indian Lake. It does 
not seem that there was any one at Lord Canning's 
elbow to tell him that, whatsoever might be the fi. 
cilities of transport, the Bay of Bengal would still 
be the black water, the salt water, in the thoughts 
of the people from whom our recruits were to. be 
drawn ; still regarded with mysterious awe, and re- 
coiled from with unconquerable aversion. 

So, on the 25th of July, 1856, a goneral order 
was issucd by the Government of India, declaring 
that, thenecforth, they would not accept the service 
of any Native reeruit who would not, “at the time 
of his enlistinent, distinctly undertake to serve be. 
yond the sea, whether within the territories of the 
Company or beyond them.” In what light Lord 
Canning regarded this important change, with what 
arguments he supported the measures, may be ga- 
thered from his correspondence. “You will see,” 
he wrote to the President of the India Board, “ thai august 9, 
a General Order has been published putting an end 
to the long-established, but most impolitic, embar- 
rassing, and senseless practice of enlisting the Native 
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Army of Bengal for limited service only; the sole 
exceptions being six regiments of Native Infuntry, 
which avo recruited on the condition of serving any- 
where, and the Artillery. It is marvellous that this 
should have continued so long, and that the Govern. 
ment of India shonld have tolerated, again and again, 
having to beg for volunteers, when other Govern- 
ments, including those of Madras and Bombay, would 
have ordered their soldiers on their duty, It is the 
more surprising, because no onc can allege any rea- 
son for conceding this unreasonable immunity to the 
Bengal Sepoy. ‘The difficulties of Caste furnish none 
whatever, for the Bombay Army is recruited in great 
part from the same classes and districts as that of 
Bengal; and even in the latter the best Brahmin in 
the ranks does not scruple to set aside his prejudices, 
whenever it suits him to do so. There scems to 
have been a dim apprehension that there might be 
risk in meddling with the fundamental conditions 
upon which the bargain between the Army and the 
Government has hitherto rested, and there are some 
few alarmists on the present occasion, but T have secon 
no reason to fear that the order will cause any bad 
feeling in the Bengal Army. As it touches no exist 
ing rights, it could only do so by exciting ayprehen- 
sions that something more remains behind ; and, pro- 
bably, this may prove to be the caso, for whenever I 
can propose a reduction in the numbers of the Bengal 
Regiments, I shall endeayour to do so upon terms 
that will give a preference of remaining in the ranks 
to such men as may be willing to accept general 
service. But this is no part of, and is not necessarily 
connected with the present change; morcover, as yet 
it is only in my own breast.” And again, a fow 
months later, he wrote, with still greater confidence : 
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“There is no fear of feclings of Caste being excited 
by the new enlistment regulations in the Bengal 
Army. No one will come under it-otherwise than 
voluntarily; aid the fact that a vast number of the 
recruits who join the Bombay regiments come from 
the same country, and are of the same caste, and 
in every respect of the same condition with the bulk 
of the Army in Bengal, proves that they do not, on 
first entering the service, hold very closcly to Caste 
privileges. You are aware that the Bombay Army 
is enlisted for general service without exception. The 
only apprehension I have ever had (and that has 
vanished) is, that the Sepoys ‘already enlisted on the 
old terms might suspect that it was a first step to- 
wards breaking faith with them, and that on the first 
necessity they might be compelled to cross the sca. 
But there has becn no sign of any such false alarm 
on their part.” 

No signs truly apparent at Government Louse; 
but many and great in the Native villages, and much 
talk in the Lines and Bazaars. It was hardly right 
oven to say that there was no interference with exist- 
ing interests. For the interest of the Sepoy in tho 
Bengal Avmy was an hereditary interest, If the Bri- 
tish Government did not at once assume the right 
to send him across the sea, it seemed certain that his 
sons would be sent. There was an end, indeed, of 
the exclusive privileges which the Bengal Sepoy had 
so long enjoyed ; the service never could be hereafter 
what it had been of old; and all the old pride, there- 
fore, with which the veteran had thought of his boys 
suececding him was now suddenly extinguished. Be- 
sides, tho effect, he said, would be, that high-caste 
men would shrink from entering the service, and 
that, therefore, the vacant places of his brethren 
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would be filled by men with whom he could have no 
fecling of comradeship. And this was no imaginary 
fear, No sooner had the order made its way throngh 
the Provinces, than it became patent to all engaged 
in the work of enlistinent that the same high-caste 
men as had before been rendily recruited were no 
longer pressing forward to enter the British service.* 
As it was belicved that we had tog inuny Brulmiing 
and Rajpoots in the Bengal Army, this in itself 
might have been no great evil, But it way of all 
things the least likely that such an,order shonld pass 
into general civculation without being ignorantly 
misunderstood by some, and designedly misinter- 
preted by others, 

So it was soon said that the English gentlemen 
were trying to rid themselves of their old high-caste 
Sepoys, and that soon the profession which lad been 
followed, with honourable pride, by generation after 
gencration of old soldier-fumilics would not be open 
to them. And this belief was greatly strengthened 
by a rumour which went forth ebout the smue time, 
to the effect that Government had determined on 
enlisting thirty thousand more Sikhs. The conqnest 
of the Punjab had placed ut ow disposal the services 
of # warlike race, alvays cager to wear the uniform 
of a successful ruler, for in their eyes success was 
plunder, Less dainty in the choice of their battle- 
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* Tako, in proof of this, tho fol. 
lowing catrnot from a lettor wiillon 
by Sr Iemy Eawience to lord 
Canning, on the Ist of May, 1867 + 
“The Geneal Sorvice Enlatment 
Onth is most distasteful, keops many 
out of the service, and frightens the 
old Scpoys, who imagino that the 
onths of “the young icoruits affect 
ihe whole regiment, One of tho 
best captains of the 18th Native 


Trfurlyy, in this place, suid to mo 
Inst week thnt he had elonrly asoex- 
trained this fnol+ My, Jd. A. Renda, 
of the Sudder Bomd, who was for 
yous calleelar of Cloruckpore, had 
tho Genoral Sorvico Oider givon to 
him ap a ronson Just year, whon on 
his tour, by Rajpoots, for not onto. 
ing the gorvico. ‘Lhe galt water, le 
told me, was the miiversil angio.” 
ALS. Correspondence, 
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fields, and not less brave or robust in battle, they 1856, 
were the very kind of mercenarics that we wanted to 
give new bone and sinew to the body of our Native 
Army, Whether there were or wore not, at this 
timo, a tendency to over-work this new and promising . 
reeruiting-ground, it is certain that the old race of 
Sepoys believed that we were designedly working it 
to their injury and their overthrow. They gave 
ready credence, therefore, to exaggerated reports of 
Sikh enlistments, and, coupling them with the New 
General Service Grder, leapt to the conclusion that 
the English had done with the old Bengal Army, 
aud were about to substituée for it another that 
would go anywhere and do anything, like coolies 
and pariahs, 

Moreover, there were not wanting those who were Biteets of tho: 
eager to persuade the Sepoys of the Bengal Army that fn) B- | 
this new Act was another insidious attempt to de- Order, 
stroy the Caste of the people, and to make men of all 
creeds do the bidding of the English, by merging all 
into the one faith of the Feringhee. It was another 
link in the great chain of ovidence which had been 
artfully employed to convict the British Government 
of the charge of aiming at the compulsory conversion 
of the people. The scagon was most propitious. The 
coming of Lord Canning had, by some strange pro- 
cess of association which I find it impossible to trace, 
been identified with certain alleged instructions from 
England, omanating from the Queen herself in Coun- 
cil, for the Christianisation, by fair means or by foul, 
of the great mass of the people; and now one of the 
first acis of his Government was to issue an order * 
making it compulsory on the Scpoy to take to the 
transport vessel, to cross the black waicr, and to 
serve in strange parts of the world, far away, per- 
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haps, from all the emblems and ohservances of his 
religion, among a people sacrilegions and unclean, 
The native mind was, a6 thia time, in a most sen- 
sitive state, and casily wronglit upon by suspicious 
appearances. What these appearances were, has, in 
some measure, beon shown in former chapters af dis 
narrative, Even the Railway and the Eloutric Tele- 
graph had been accounted as blows struck at the 
religions of the country, Nor was this purely a 
creation of the Native mind, an unaided conception 
of the Priests or the People; for the missionaries 
themselves had pleaded the recent material progress 
of the English as an argument in favour of the adop- 
tion by the inhabitants of India of one universal 
religion. “The time appears to have come,” they 
said in an Address which was extensively circulated in 
Bengal during the closing years of Lord Dalhousic’s 
administration, “when earnest consideration should 
be given to the question, whether or not all men 
should embrace the same system of religion, Rail. 
ways, Steam-vesscls, and the Hicctric Telograph are 
rapidly uniting all the nations of the earth, The 
moro they are brought together, the more certain 
docs the conclusion become that all have the sime 
wants, the same anxictics, and the samme sorrows ;” 
and go on, with manifest endeavour to prove that 
European civilisation was the forermmer of an in- 
evitable absorption of all other fniths into the ono 
faith of the White Ruler. This had gone forth, au 
egregious Christian manifesto, nob wanting in funda- 
mental truth, or in certain abstract proprictics of 
argument and diction, to “ Mducated Natives,” es- 
pecially to respectable Mahomedans in Government 
employment, some of the leading Native functionaries 
of Bengal. What might truly be the purport of it, 
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and whence ib came, was not very clear at first; but 
ore long it cae to _be accepted as a direct emanation 
from Government, intended to invite the people to 
apostatise from the religions of their fathers, And 
such was the excitement that Commissioner Tayler, of 
the great Patna division, whercin some disquictudes 
had before arisen, mainly of the Mahomedan type, 
reported to Licutenant-Governor IIalliday that in- 
telligent natives, especially the better class of Moslems, 
were “impressed with a full belief that Government 
were immediately-about to attempt the forcible con- 
version of its subjects.” It was added, that “a corre- 
spondence on this head had for some time been 
going on between native gentlemen in various parts 
of the Lower Provinces ;” and Lieutenant-Governor 
Tlalliday saw so clearly that this was no impalpable 
mare’s-nest, no idle scum of an alarmist brain, that 
he forthwith issued a sedative Proclamation; which 
sedative proclamation was speedily answered anony- 
mously, but beyond doubt by an “intelligent native,” 
ov conclave of “intelligent natives,” clearly showing 
by the inevitable logic of facts that if this notion of 
a war against the religions of India had laid hold of 
the national mind, the Government had by their own 
measures given cncouragement to the dangerous be- 
lief. : 

Very obstinate, indeed, and hard to be removed, was 
this belief; so hard, that the very efforts made to 
efface it might only fix more ineffaceably the 
damaging impression on the native mind. For if the 
wondering multitude did not think, there were a 
crafty-few ready to teach them, that if Government 
designed, by foul means, to destroy the caste of the 
people and the religions of the country, they would 
not hesitate to make the issuing of a lying proclama- 
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1856, tion a part of the process. Tho conviction that it was 
the deliberate design of the British Government, by 
force or fraud, to attain this great object, was growing 
stronger and stronger every month, when Lord Can- 
ning arrived in India, and at once became, all unwit- 
tingly, a special object of suspicion and alarm, The 
lies which attended, perhaps preceded, his advent, 
caused all his movements to be narrowly watched ; 
and it began soon to be bruited abroad that ho had 
subscribed largely to missionary socictics, and thas 
Lady Canning, who was known to,be in the especial 
confidence of the Queen, was intent on making great 
personal exertions for*the conversion of the women 
of the country. 

Lord Canning But there was uo truth in all this, The Governor. 
Som See General had done no more than other Governors. 
ties, General had done before him, Tle had sent a dona- 
tion to the Bible Socicty, a sovicty for the translation 
of the Scriptures into the Oriental languages, and the 
circulation of these new versions mnong the people. 
But the translation of the Scriptures had becn carricd 
on more than half a century before, in the College of 
Fort William, under the especial patronage of Lord 
Wellesley; and Lord Wellosley’s successor, during 
whose reign the Calcutta Bible Socicty was csta- 
blished, headed the list with a large subscription, 
Lord Tastings, Lord William Bentinck, and Siv 
Charles Metcalfe, lad all contributed to the fads of 
thesocicty. But Lord Canning had also given a dona- 
tion to the Baptist College at Serampore. What then ? 
It had been established in 1818, under the auspices of 
Lord Hastings, whose name had been published as 
the “Tirst Patron” of the Institution, and it had 
received the support of subsequent Covernors-Ge- 
neral without question or conunent, Besides these 
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dgnations, he had wade a contribution to the support 
of the excellent school of the Free Church Mission, 
under the management of Dr. Duff, as Lord Dal- 
housic had done before him. “I adinit,” he said, 
“that the ILead of the Government in India ought to 
abstain from acts which may have the appearance of 
an exercise of power, authority, solicitation, or per- 
suasion towards inducing natives to chango their 
religion, But if it is contended that a school like 
this, thoroughly catholic and liberal, open to students 
of every creed, doing violence to none, and so con- 
ducted as to disarm hostility and jealousy (the num- 
ber of the Hindoo and Musgulman scholars shows 
this), is not to have countenance and support from 
the Governor-General because it is managed by mis- 
sionaries, I join issue on that point. I am not pre- 
pared to act upon that doctrine.” 

And what had Lady Canning done? She had 
taken a true womanly interest in the education of 
native female children, She had visited the female 
schools of Calcutta in  quict, unobtrusive way; but 
once only in each case, save with a notable exception 
in favour of the Bethune Institution, which had been 
taken by Lord Dalhousie under the special care of the 
Government.* In this Lady Canning had taken some 
observable interest. But as the Managing Committec 
of the school was composed of high-caste Hindoo gen- 
tlemen, there was assuredly no apparent necessity for 
restraining her womanly instincts and shrinking into 
apathy and indolence, as one regardless of the hap- 
piness and the dignity of her sex. Whatsoever may 
have been the zeal for the conversion of the Heathen 
that pervaded Government Ifouse, there were no in- 
disercct manifestations of it. There are times, how- 

* Ante, page 187. 
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ever, when no discrotion can wholly arrest the growth 
of dangerous lies. A‘ very little thing, in a season of 
excitement, will invest a coloureble falschood with the 
brightest _hnes of truth, and carry conviction to the 


~ dazzled understanding of an ignorant. people, The 


sight of Lady Canning’s carriage at the gates of the 
Bethune school may have added, therefore, Heaven 


only knows, some fresh tints to thy picture of a caste- 


Progress of 
social reform, 


destroying Government, which active-minded emis- 
saries of evil were so cager to hang up in the public 
places of the land. é 

It was not much; perhaps, indeed, it was simply 
nothing. But just at that time there was a movement, 
urged on by John Grant and Barnes Peacock, in the 
purest spirit of benevolence, for the rescue of the 
women of India from the degradation in which they 
wore sunk. It happened—truly, it happened, for it 
was wholly an accident—that one of the first men- 


“sures, outwardly, of Lord Canning’s Government was 


the formal passing of the bill “to remove all legal 
‘obstacles to the marriage of [Hindoo widows,” which 
had been introduced, discussed, and virtually carried, 
during the administration of his predecessor," And 
this done, there was much said and written about the 
restraints that were to be imposed on Ifindoo poly- 


‘guy; and every day the appearance of a Drafts Act, 


formidable in the.cxtreme to Bralminism, was looked 
for, with doubt and aveysion, by the old orthodox 


‘ Hindoos. For they saw that in this, as in the matter 


of -Re-Marriage, some of .their more free-thinking 

countrymen, mostly of the younger generation, 

moved by the teachings. of the Muglish, or by some 

hope of gain, were beseeching Government to relieve 

the nation from what they-called the reproach of Ku- 
* Ante, page 100, 


RESTRICTIONS ON POLYGAMY. ATT 
linism, - And, at such a time, Orthodoxy, staggering 
under blows given, and shrinking from blows to come, 
looked aghast even at such small manifestations as 
the visits of the wife of the Governor-General to the 
Bethune female school. It was clear that the English, 
with their overpowering love of rule, were about now 
to regulate in “India, after their own fashion, the 

- telations‘of the two sexes to each other.* 

Lord Canning found this movement afoot; he in 
no wise instituted it. He found that Lord Dalhousie, 
after an experience of many years, believed these 
social reforms to be practicable and safe; he found 
that the ablest member of his Council, who had spent 
all his adult life in India, was with all his heart and 
soul eager for their promotion, and with all the 
activity of his intellect promoting them. As to this 
movement against Hindoo polygamy, which was in- 
tended to prune down the evil, not wholly to eradi- 
cate it, there was:something, to his European under- 
standing, grotesque in the notion ofa Christian Legis. 
lature recognising certain forms of polygamy,- and 
addressing itsélf only to the. abuses of the system, as 


though to Christian. eyes it'were not altogether an 


abuse. But he could see plainly enough that only by 
admitting such a compromise could the good thing be 
done at all; and seeing also the necessity of proceed: 


ing warily with such a delicate operation, he-was not, : 


disposed, in the first instange, to.do more than to feel 


the pulse of the people. It would be wise to delay. - 


how threatened with the abolition of 


* Sir TTenry Lawronce clearly f 
polygamy. Tt would not be diffioulé 


discerned the-danger of this, and in 


ist this into an attack on Hin- 


an article in the Caleutte Review, to | 


written in 1856, pointed it out: “Of 
late years,” hd wrote, “tho wheels 
of Government have | mov 
vory fnat. Many native prejudices 
havo. been shocked. Natives are 


heen moving: 


dooism. At any rate, the faster the 
vessel glides, tlie more need of ‘cau- 
tion, of watching the weather, the 
rocks, and the shoals.* 
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actual legislation until public opinion should have 
been more unmistakably evoked.” ; 
In the personal action of Lord Canning during 
this year of his novitiate, in the promotion cither of 
the religious conversion or tho social reformutidin of 
the people, I can see no traces of intemperate veal, 
But it is not to be questioned that just at this time 
there was a combination of many: untoward civeum- 
stances to strengthen the boliel, which had beon 
growing for some years, that the English Government 
were bent upon bringing, by fair-means or by foul, 
all the nations of India under the single yoke of the 
White Man's faith. Nor is it less cortnin that at such 
a time the order for the enlistment of Native troops 
for general service appeared to their unaided eompre- 
hensions, and was designedly declared by othors, to be 
a part of the scheme, There were those, indeed, who 


%* Tiord Canning’s opinions are so 
eltarly expressed in tho followin 
passage, that it is right that his 
words should be given: “It will, no 
doubt, bo a liltle aleggoring to find 
onselves diawing up a law by which, 
although a horrible abuso of poly. 
gainy will be checked, a very liberal 
amount of it will bo smotioned, and 
which must rccognise as justifying it 
yeasons which wo boliove fo be no 
jutifiention whatovor, It may ho 
said that we shall only bo onforeing 
T¥indoo law, and that we ne con 
stantly doing this in many sways 
whidh aholynctedly wo should uot 
approve, But I do nob know that 
we have any examples of Laws of our 
own making and wording, by which 
anylhing so contrary Lo onr convie- 
tions of right and wrong aa the 
taking of a second wile, for the vea- 
sons Mlowed by Monn (or at lonst 
for cight of them out of ton), is de- 
clared lawful, ‘Lhis, howover, is a 
mattor of appearance aud fecling 
rather than of aubstanes: Praotically, 


a monstrous horror would ba put an 
end to, and we might, keap oursalves 
straight even in appenraney by mak. 
ing it vory clear in tho ronnie that 
the not ix passoit ab the dosiro of Lhe 
Tlindoos 60 resouto their own law and 
oustom from a great abuso, tnd Ghat 
in no reapeot, iy ih proposed to sub. 
stitute Nngtivh Inw for (ho laws of 
that peoplo, . . » . Upon the whole, 
L como, withont inosilition, to tho 
conclusion thal {ho movoment ought 
to bo encouraged to ow aliuaat, aud 
that tho oxistonca and strougth of it 
oughl to ho mado genorally known, 
‘Sho prosentation of the petitions to 
tho Legislative Counoil, and their 
publication, will oflect this, Low 
soon the introdtuotion of a bill should 
follow, or how much time should be 
givon to scoinge whether serious op- 
osition is ovokod, L should like To 
Mk oyor with you somo day, ag also 
tho scopo of tlic Will me ord Conn 
to My. J.P. Grant, dune 0, teed, 
ALS, Correspondence, 
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saw, or professed to see, in this matter, the very root 
of our cherished desire for the conversion of the 
people. It was said that we wished to bring them all 
to our own faith in order that we might find them 
willing to do our bidding in all parts of the world, 
that they might shrink from no kind of work by sea 
or by land, and even fight our battles in Europe ; for 
it was plain that England had sad lack of fighting 
men, or she would not have drawn upon India for 
them during the Crimean war. In the art of whatis 
called “putting two and two together,” there were 
many ‘intelligent natives by no means deficient, and 
deeper and decper the great suspicion struck root in 
the popular mind, 

There was another ugly symptom, too, at this 
time, which greatly, in some particular quarters, 
strengthened this impression of coming danger 
among the Sepoys of the Bengal Army. There were 
among the European officers of that army many 
earnes#minded, zealous Christians ; men whose hearts 
wore wrung by the sight of the vast mass of heathen- 
dom around them, and who especially deplored the 
darkness which brooded over their companions in 
arms, their children in the service of the State, the 
Sepoys who looked up to and obeyed them, Some, 
in their conscientious prudence, grieved in silence, 
and rendered unto Casar the homage of a wise for- 
bearance. Others, conscientiously imprudent, be- 
lieved that it was their duty to render unto God the 
just tribute of an apostolic activity. It was the creed 
of these last that all men were alike to them, as having 
souls to be saved, and that no external cirenmstances 
affected their own inalienable right to do their great 
Master’s work. If under the pressure of these con- 
victions they had changed the red coat for the black, 
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and the sword for the shephord’s crook, they would 
have fairly carned the admiration of all good men, 
But holding fast, to the wages of the Stutc, they went 
about with the order-book in one hand and the Bible 
in the other; and thus they did a great and grievous 
wrong to the Goverment they professed lo serve. To 
what extent this missionary zcal pervaded our English 
officers, it is not casy, with much precision, Lo declare. 
But there were some of whose missionary zeal there 
is now no remnant of a doubt—some who confessed, 
nay, openly gloricd in their proselytising endeavours, 
One officer, who in 1857 was commandant of a vegi- 
ment of Infantry, said vauntingly in that yoar: “T 
beg to state that during the last tienly years and 
upwards, I have been in the habit of speaking to 
natives of all classes, Sopoys and others, making no 
distinction, since there is no zespect of parsons with 
God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, 
cities, bazams, and villages—not in the Lines and 
regimental Bazaars, I have done this from a convic- 
tion that every converted Christian is expected, or 
rather commanded, by the Scriptures lo make known 
the glad tidings of salvation to his lost “fellow-crcn- 
tures, Our Saviour having offerod himself up asa 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, by which 
alone salvation can be secured. IIo kes directed that 
this salvation should be freely offered to all without 
exception.” Again, in another letter, he wrote: “As 
to the question whether Ihave endeavoured to con. 
vert Sepoys and others to Christianity, I would 
humbly reply that this has been my objeol, and I con- 
ecive is the aim and end of every Christian who 
speaks the word of God to another—morely that the 
Lord would make him tho happy instrament of con- 
verting his neighbour to God, or, in other words, of 
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rescuing him from ctornal destruction.” “On mat- 
tors connected with religion,” he added, “I feel myself 
called upon to act in two capacities—* to render unto 
Ceosar (or the Government) the things that are 

Cosar's, and to render unto God the things that are 
God's,’ Temporal matters and spiritual matters are 
thus kept clearly under theiy.respective heads. When 
“speaking, therefore, to a native on the subject of 
religion, I am then acting in the capacity of a 
Christian soldier under the authority of my heavenly 
superior; whereas in temporal matters I act as a 
general officer, under the authority and order of my 
earthly superior.”* Reading this, one does not know 
whether more to admire the Christian courage of the 
writer or to marvel at the strange moral blindness 
which would not suffer him to see that he could not 
serve both God and Mammon; that ignoring the 
known wishes and instructions of his temporal 
master, he could not do his duty to his spiritual 
Lord; and that if in such a case the two services 
were antagonistic to cach other, it was his part, as a 
Christian, to divest himself of his purchfased alle- 
gianco to the less worthy Government, and to serve 
the Other and the Higher without hindrance and 
without reproach, - IIe was not bound to continue to 
follow such a aflling, but whilst following it ho was 
bound to do his duty in that state of life to which 
it had pleased God to call him. 

Whilst all these disturbing influences were at 
work, and on many accounts most actively in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, there came from afar, 
across the North-Western fronticr, a current of poli- 
tical agitation, which was met by other streams of 


* Gieutengnt-Colouel Wholer to GoveinmBnt, Apuil 18, 1867.—Printed 
Papers, 
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native origin, turgid also with tronblous rumours, 
The Persian Government, in best of times given to 
treachery and trickery, even under the fuivest outside 
show of friendship, were not likely in such con. 
juncture as had arisen at the end of 1836, to let slip 
any available means of damaging an Cnemy. Holding 
fast to the maxim that “ All is fairy in war,” they on- 
deavoured, not unwisely after their kind, to raise 
manifold excitemonts on our Northern frontier, and 


. somehow to “create a diversion.” There might be 


some inflammable materials strewn about, to which a 
firebrand skilfully applied, or even a spark dropped 
seemingly haphazard, might produce the desired 
result of combustion. Truly it was worth atrial, In 
spite of Sectarian differences something perhaps might 
be done by an appeal to the common faith of the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. The King of Delhi, though 
not much as a substantial fact, was a great and 
potential name; there was some vitalily in the tradi- 
tions which were attached to it and the associations 
by which it was surrounded. . The Mogul himself was 
a Soonee, and the people of Delhi and its surround. 
ings were mostly Soonces, and there was doubtless a 
difficulty in this, but not one that might not bo sur. 
mounted. So Persia sent forth her cimissaries noise. 
lessly to the gatcs of the Imporial City, perhaps with 
no very clear conception of what was to be done, but 
with a general commission to do mischief to the 
English, Mahomedans of all secis might be invited 
to lay aside their doctrinal differences for na while and 
to unite against a common enemy, There might be 
great promises of the restoration of a magnificent 
Mahomedan Empire; and, as tho least result of the 
scattering of such seed, the minds of the people might 
be unsettled, and something might como of it in good 
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time, ’ A Proclamation was therefore prepared, and in 
due course it found its way to the walls of Delhi, and 
even displayed itsclf on the Jumma Musjid, or Great 
Mosque. There were stories, too, in circulation to 
the effect that the war on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf was going cruclly against us. It was bruited 
abroad, also, that though the English thought that 
they had secured ,the friendship of Dost Mahomed, 
the Ameer was really the friend and vassal of Persia, 
and that the amity he had outwardly evinced towards 
them was only a pretext for beguiling them to sur- 
vender Peshawur to the Afghans. 

‘It was believed in Upper Indie that this was to 
be done; and it was reported also about the same 
time that the English intended to compensate 
themselves for this concession by annexing the 
whole of Rajpootana. This last story was not one 
of merely native acceptance. It had beon set forth 
prominently in some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers, 
and unhappily there had been nothing in our past 
treatment of tho Native States of India to cause it 
to be dishelicved. In the North-Western regions of 
India disturbing rumours commonly assume a. poli- 
tical colour, whilst lower down in Bengal and Behar, 
their complexion is more frequently of a religious 
cast. The rumour of the coming absorption of these 
ancient Hindoo principalitics into the great new 
Empire of the British was well contrived, not only 
to excite the anxieties and resentments of the Raj- 
poot races, but to generate further political mistrust 
throughout all the remaining states of the country. 
It was so mischievous a report that, when it reached 
England and obtained further currency in our jour- 
nals, even the Court of Directors of the East India 
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Jompany, the most reticent of all political bodies, 
broke, as (have before said, Uivongh dheir habitual 
reserve, and anthoritatively contradicted it, 

Seldom. is it that the Mnglish themselves discern 
the eflvets of these disquieting rumours upon the 
minds of the people. In ordinary official Inignage, 
ab this time, all was quiet in Upper Tndia, But ever 
and anon some frieudly Mahomed or Hindoo spoke 
of cortain significant symptoms of the wrest which 
was not visible to the Mnglish eye; and vague re- 
ports of some coming danger which no one could 
defing, reached our, funotionmics in the North. 
West; and some at last began to mvaken slowly to 
the conviction that there were evil influences a 
work to unsettle the national mind, The new year 
duwned, aid there wag something suggestive in the 
number of the year, In 1757 the English had esta 
blished. their dominion in India by the conquest of 


* ‘Tho old Afghan chiof, Jan 
Bishan Klin, who had follewed ow 
fin tunes aud received a ponsion from 
the British Govotnmont, tok Mr, 
Coenthed, Commissioner ab Gawns 
porg, in Mobeuary, L867, thal thease 
mimoma hid prodvend a very bed 
uloo, A peivato note fiom. Unb 
officer to Ma. Colvin, tho hieutes 
nont-Covernor, is worthy of attution 
in this places “lian Fidhow Khan 
jail ano a visil a tow days ago with 
ha speoint objeat of communicating 
his apprehensions on the present 
atuto of politionl llaira in’ hudia. 
Ho bought several members of hia 
family, ovutenily Lo ho witnesws of 
the iutatview, and prefaced his ad- 
diosa will ay vegitntion of Uhe fil. 
tows waruitygs ha had given Sie Wo 
MagNaghien of the eon affaiia 
word takiys in Cal Tis: fears 
for ony safely rested an his belief 
tha wo intented to give up Deshn- 
sere Lo Dark Malined! nul Lo anes 
Uayjpootam. Ue suid awe unnxim 


should be, ‘Provontion botlor than 
awe? and tat, with onemies at bho 
galo, wo should take caro to keep 
tho inmates of Uno houne owe frionds, 
Ils appeared quite relioved to 10 
ceive any aesance thab there wes 
ww any of pither of Cho apres 
hended vents coniig fo pass Ub 
would hardly have heen worth while 
fo mention thin inoitont, bub thot 
wo sO rately tequive aby duliention 
of the politieul gossip at the day 
among (ha untive community y and 
we any Ceol quite sine that dian 
VPiuhan waa notuatad by feara for gua 
wolluy, ant not by hopes of our 
ovedaw, whon he gave oredenoo 
fo tho reporta, Tran afiald the {re 
quent reports af amnoxation in inj 
posta tava ngilated Clas publia 
mind and died distrust mony the 
Rajponts, Th is a pity wy many 
yous have olapacd sines a Covernor. 
Qoneral had an oppor lly of por 
soundly nesiningge thom of their polis 
ticnl anfety? 


THE CENTENARY PROPHECY, ARS 
Bengal. For a hundred years they had now, by the 
progressive action ol continued enevoachments, been 
sproading Cteix paramount rule over the whole 
conutry; and there were prophecies, said to be of 
micient date, whieh foretold the downfal of the Ing. 
lish power at the ond. of this century of supremacy. 
Iever in times of popular excitement are strange pro- 
phocies afloat intthe social atmosphero, Whether 
they are revivals of old predictions, or new inven- 
tions designed to meet the requirermcnts of the mo- 
ment, it is often dificult even to conjecture* But 
whether old or new, whether rbtered in good faith or 
fraudulently manufactured, they seldom fhiled to 
make an impression on the credulous minds of the 
people. Coming upon them not as the growth of 
hunan intelligence, but as the mysterious revelations 
of an unseen power, they exciled hopes and nspira- 
tions, perhaps more vital and cogent from their very 
vagueness, The religious clomont mingled largdy 
with the political, and the alimont which nonrishod 
tho fanaticism of believers fed nlso their ambition 
and their eupidity. In tho particular prophecy of 
which men bt this time were talking there was ab 
least soincthing tangible, for it was a fact that the 
frat contury of British rulo was fast coming to an 
ond, ‘This in itself was snilicient to administer 
largely to the superstition and credulity of the people, 
and it was covtain, loo, that the prediction based 
upon it was not now hoard for the first tine. Lightly 
heeded, when long years were to intervene hefore its 


* This omtnin, however, that the 
most proposturona claims lo anti« 
nity tre sometimes advanced on 
thor behalf Vor oxamplo, it was 
mavoly wiated ina leading Golonita, 
Jeune, that a prophesy had heen 
Uicovored, n thousand years old, 


poling to the downfal of the Ty, 
ish at Unia lime; in ofher words, 
that our destination had boon pres 
dicted many hundred yeas bela 
wo had over been seo dn tho 
sonniry, or over head of by the 
people, 
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possible realisation, now that the date of the pra. 
diction had arrived, it took solemn and signiftennt 


shapo in the memorics of 


ment that it engendered 
about its fulfihnent.* 


* Whether tho prophesy was of 
‘Vindoo or Mahomedin origin ia atilt 
a moob question, ‘Tho following, 
fiom a memorandum firnished Lo me 
hy My. HA, Reade, throws somo 
Ught on the subject and will bo read 
with no little interest: I do not 
think I ever met ono man ina hun- 
dred that did not. give tho Mahome- 
dans credit for this predictian. 1 
fully bolicve that tho notion of 
change after a contury of Lemire was 

enol, ond J ean lestify with others 
0 havo head of tho prediotion at 
lous & quater of a eentury pre 
viously. Bub cult it a pediotion or 
supersitilion, tho credit of 1b mist, 
I think, bo giyen to the Dintoos. 
Tf wo tuko the Lea oalendar, 1757 
A.D. colresponds with 1171 Tlegins 
1867 ay wilh 1274 Hejra. Whereas 
by tho luni-solar year of {he Sumbut, 
1707 aw, is 1814 Sumbul, and 1857 
AD. 1014 Sumbut, 1 remember on 


men, and the vory excites 
helped in time to bring 


my remarking Lo a ohowvey Brah. 
min, whoso loyally was couspicuaus 
thoughany the period (ho was after. 
ternwatds Killed in notion with the 
rebels), soon after (he battle af Oat, 
11, 1857, Unit (ho Stanbut 1016 was 
passing yway without the fulfllment 
of the contonary propheoy, that he 
replied with some wixiely, there way 
eb a remaindar of the you a. Ol 

moh 20, 18683 and” before that 
tine, in 1832, tho Sabadar, 4 Now 
waree, of a cavalry regiment, bi his 
firowell to uw brothir of mine leaving 
tho service in that yeur, eaully tell. 
ing him that in another twon xtra 
yeurs dhe Gonipnuy’s Kaj would bo 
at an ond, aud tho Uadoo Raj ros 
slored, It certainly does not muoh 
matter, but I think it is tho ante 
view lo accopt tho tradition as of 
Tlindoo aather then Mahomodan 
origin,” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


QI NEW WELD MUSKET—THD STORY OF, THD GREASE CAeRIDGrs— 
DUM-DUM AND VANRACKPORD—-LXOMLEMEND IN THD NATIVE REGIMENTS 
cw LVUNTS AL VERVAMPORE—MUUINY OF TI) NINETRENLI. REQIMENT 
= CONDUCE OF COLONLE MUCULLL. 


Trm new yeor dawned upon India with w fair Jon, 1887. 
promise of continued tranquillity. But it was only a 
few weeks old when tho storm began to arise. It is The storm 
in the cold weather that the British officer sees most ""* 
of the Sepoy, and best understands his temper, Com- 
pany drills, and regimental parades, and brigade 
exereises, ave continually bringing him fheo to face 
with lis non, and he roams about Cantonments as he 
eumiot roan in the midst of the summer heats and 
autumnal deluges, But this winter of 1856-57 had 
newly passed away, and he had seen no indications 
of anything to disturb his settled faith in the fidelity 
ol the native soldier, There was outward serenity 
everywhere, and apparent cheerfuluess and content, 
when suddenly a cloud arose in an unexpected quar 
tev; and a tremendous danger, dimly secon at finst, 
Teean to expand into gigantic proportions, 

Kor years the enemies of the English, all who had 
heen alarmed by our encroachments, all who had 
wuferad by our usarpations, all who had been shorn 
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by onr intervention of privileges and perquisites 
which they had once enjoyed, and who saw before 
them a still deeper degradation and a more absohite 
ruin, had been secking just such wm opportunity as 
now rose up suddenly before thom. They had looked 
for it in one direction ; they had looked for it in an- 
other; and moro than once they thought that they 
had found it. They thought thot they had found 
something, of which advantage might be taken to 
persuade the Native soldiery that their Christian 
masters purposed io defile their caste and to destroy 
their religion, But the falso steps, which wo hud 
hitherto taken, had not been false cnough to serve 
the purposes of those who had sought to destroy the 
British Government by means of a general ‘revolt of 
the Native Army, For half century there had 
been nothing of a sullicicntly palpable and compro 
hensive character to alarm the wholo Scpoy Army, 
Mahomedan and Hindoo. But now, suddenly, a 
story of most terrific import found its way into cir- 
culation, It was stated that Govermnent had manu 
factured cartridges, greased with animal fat, for the 
use of the Native Army; aud the statement was not 
4 lic. 

Tho old infantry musket, the venerable Brown’ 
Bess of tha British saldior, had been condemned as 
a relic of barbarism, and it was wisely determined, 
in the Indian os in the Mnglish Amuy, to supersede it 
by the issne of an improved deseription of fire-arm, 
with grooved. bores, after the fashion of rifle, Asa 
hall from these new rifled muskets reached the enemy 
at a much gyeater distance than the ammunition of 
the old weapon, the Sepoy rejoiced in the advantage 
which would thus bo conferred upon him in hattle, 
nd lauded the Government for what he regarded as 
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asigu both of the wisdom of his rulers and of they 1887, 
solivitude for his welfare, And when it was learnt 
that depts had been established at dhree great mili- 
tary lations for the insteuction of the Sepoy in the 
use of the new weapon, there was great talk in tho 
Lives about the wondertil European musket that 
was to keep all comers ab a distance. But, unhappily, 
these rifled barely could nob be loaded without the 
lubrication of the cartidge, And the voice of joy 
and praise was suddenly changed into a wild ery of 
grief and despair when it was bruited abroad that the 
cartridge, the end of which was to be bitten off by 
the Sopoy, was greased with the fat of the detested 
swine of the Mahomedan, or the venerated cow of the 
Tindoo, 

How the trnth first transpired ‘has been often told, Story ofthe 
Hight miles from Calcutta lies the military station of Nie 
Dum-Dum. For many years it had been the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery. There all the inany 
distinguished officers of that distinguished corps had 
learnt the rudiments of their profession, and many 
had spent there the happiest years of their lives. But 
it waa suddenly discovered that it was not suited to 
the purposo for which it was designed, The head- 
quivers of the Artillery were removed to Meerut, 
The ved coat displaced the blue, The barracks and the 
mess-house, and the officcrs’ bungulows, were given 
up to other occupants; and buildings, which from 
their very birth had held nothing but the appliances 
of ordnance, were degraded into manufactories and 
storehouses of small-arm ammanition. ‘Thus, by a 
mutation of fortune, when the Hnficld Rifle began to 
supersede Brown Bess, Dam-Dum beeane one of 
tues Cantonments at which tho Government. esta 
Dlished Schools of Musketry for instruction in the use 
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of the improved rifled weapon. Now, it happened 
that, one day in January, a low-crste Lasear, or 
magazine-man, mecting o high-caste Sepoy in the 
Cantonment, asked him for a drink of water from 
his lotah, The Brahmin at once replied with an 
objection on the score of caste, and was tauulingly 
told that caste was nothing, that high-caste and low- 
casio would soon be all the same, as cartridges 
smeared with beof-frt and hog's-lard were being mado 
for tho Scpoys, at the depdts, and would goon be in 


- general use throughout the army 


The Brahmin earricd this story to his comrades, 
and it was soon known to every Supoy at the depdt. 
A shudder ran through the Lincs, Wach man to 
whom the story was told caught the great fear from 
his neighbour, and trembled at the thought of tho 
pollution that lay before him, The contamiuation 
was to be brought to his very lips; itwas not merely 
to be touched, it was to be caten and absorbed into 
his very being. Tt was so terrible a thing, that, if the 
most malionant enemics of the British Government 
had sat in conclave for yours, and brought an excess 
of devilish ingenuity to bear upon tho invention of a 
scheme framed with the design of alurming the Sepoy 
mind from one cnd of India to the other, they could 
not have devised a lic better suited to the purpose. 
But now the English thomselves had placed in the 
hands of their encmics, not a fiction, but a fret of 
tremendous significance, to be turned against them as 
a deadly instrumont of destruction, It was the very 
thing that had been so long sought, and up to this 
time sought in vain. It required no oxplanation. It 


__™* No grensed carlridgos had boon only in the rndiments of Uiolr viflo« 
issued at Dum-Dum. ATho Scpoys edlvontion, and had not come yob {0 
in the musketiy sehool thore wero ced tho application of tho yrense. 
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nocded no ingenious gloss to make the full foree of 
the thing itself patent to the multitude. Tt was not 
a suggestion, an inferenco, a probability ; but a de- 
monstative fuel, so contplete in its naked truth, that 
no exaggeration could have ltelped it. Like the case 
of the leathern head-dresses, which had convulsed 
Southern Tndia half a century before, it appealed to 
the strongest fevlings both of thé Mehomedan and 
the HTmdoo; but though similar in kind, it was in- 
comparably more offensive in degree; more ‘insult- 
ing, more appalling, more disgusting, 

We know so little of Native Indian society boyond 
ils merest externals, the colour of the people’s skins, 
the form of thei garments, the outer aspects of their 
houses, that Tistory, whilst it states broad results, 
can often only surmise causes. But there are some 
sumnises which haye little less than the foree of 
gospel, We fecl what we cannot sce, and have faith 
in what we cannot prove. It is a fact, that there is a 
certain description of news, which travels in India, 
froin one station to another, with a rapidity almost 
electric. Before the days of the “lightning post,” 
thore was somotimes intelligence in tho Bazaars of the 
Native dealers and the Lines of the Native soldiers, 
especially if the news imported something disastrous 
to the British, days before it reached, in any official 
shape, the high functionaries of Government.* We 
cannot trace the progress of these oviltidings. The 
Nalives of India have an expressive saying, that ‘i 
is in tho air.” Tt often happened that an uneasy feel- 

* Pho nows of tho fret owthiowe Government Tose fom any offtoial 
and iaHsRETO Wh Guubul, in L811, quator; wu the mutiny ab Buirack+ 
and alyo af tho subsequent destites pore was known hy (he Bopoys of tho 
tionof the Hutish Amy in Uhe Pass, Miitish {oreo proceciling bo Burmah 
Lowehed Caleutta Unroiygh Uio Bas before it icashed the inilitay aud 


Aung of Meent aud Rural some polltioal chiefs by special express. 
days Dolor Urey loud thei way lo Seo aude, p. 209. 
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ing—an impression that something had happened, 
though they “could not discern the shape thereof" — 
pervaded men’s minds, in obscure anticipation of the 
news that was travelling towards them in all ity tan 
gible proportions. All along the line of rond, from 
town to town, from village to village, were thousands 
to whom the feet of those who bronght the glad tidings 
syere beautiful and welcome, The British magistrate, 
returning from his evening vide, was perhaps met on 
the road near.the Bazaar by a venerable Native on 
an ambling pony—a Native respectable of aspect, 
with white beard and whiter garments, who sulaamed 
to the English genUeman ag he passed, and went on 
his way freighted with intelligence refreshing to the 
souls of those to whom it was.to be communicated, 
to be used with judgment and sent on with despatch. 
This was but one of many costumes worn by the 
messenger of cvil, In whatsoever shape he passed, 
there was nothing outwardly to distinguish him. 
Next morning there was a sensation in the Bazaar, 
and a vague excitement in the Sepoys’ Tines. But 
when rumours of disaster reached the houses of tho 
chief English officers, they were commonly disnve- 
dited, Their own letiors were sileut on the subject. 
Tt was not likely to be truc, they snid, ay they had 
heard nothing about it Bub it was trie; and the 
aews had travelled another hundred miles whilst the 
white gentlomen, with bland scepticism, wore shaking 
their hoads over the lics of the Bazaar. 

It is difficult, in most cases, to surmise the agency 
to whose intorested offorts is to be attributed this 
rapid circulation of evil tidings. But whon the fret 
of the greased cartridges became known, there were 
two great motive powers, close at land, to give an 
immediate impulse to the promulgation of the story, 
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‘The political and the religious animosities, excited by 
the vecent measures of the English, were lying in 
wait lor au opportunity to vent themselves in action, 
Tt happened ab this time, that the enmities which we 
had imost recently provoked had their head-quarters 
in Caloutta, It happened, also, that theso cnmitics 
had their root partly in Uindooism, partly in Ma- 
homedanism. There was the great Brahminical Tn- 
slitution, the Doorma Soobha of Calcutta, whose 
special fimetion it was to preserve [indooism pure 
und simple in all it ancestral integrity, and, thore- 
fore, to resist the invasions and encroachments of the 
English, by which it was continually throatencd. 
There were bygone injurics to revenge, and there 
were coming dangers to repel. On the other side, 
there was the deposed king-ship of Oude, with all its 
perilous surroundings. Sunk in slothfulness and self 
indulgence, with little real cave for anything beyond 
tho enjoyment of the moment, Wajid Ali himself may 
have neither done nor suggested anything, in this 
crisis, to turn to hostile account the fact of the greased. 
curtvidges, Bub there weve those about him with 
keener eyes, and stronger wills, and more resolute ac 
tivities, who were not likely to suffer such an oppor- 
tnuily to escape. Ib needed no such special agencies 
to propagate a story, which would have travelled, in 
ordinary course of nceidontal tale-bearing, to the dif 
feront stations in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
But it was expedient in the eyes of our enemies that 
it should at once be invested wilh all its (errors, and 
the desived eflecé wrought upov the Sepoy's mind, be. 
fore any one could be induced, by timely official ox- 
planation, to believe that the outenge was an accident, 
an oversight, a mistake, So, from the beginning, the 
slury went forth thet the Nnglish, in prosecution of a 
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long-cherished design, and under instructions from 
the Queen in Counail, had greased the Sepoys’ car- 
jridges with the fat of pigs and cows, for tho express 
purpose of defiling both Mahomedans and Tindoos. 
On the banks of the Hooghly River, sixtoon miles 
from Caloutta by land, is the great wililary ste 
tion of Barrackpore. Tt was the head-quarters of 
the Presidency division of the Army. Thora wus 
assembled the largest body of Native troops cantonedd 
in that part of India, There, on the green slopes of 
the river, stood, in a well-woodell park, the country- 
seat of the Governor-General, Both in its social and 
its military aspects it’was the foremost Cantonment, of 
Bengal. As the sun declined on the opposite bank, 
burnishing the stream with gold, md throwing into 
dark relief the heavy masses of the native bons, the 
park roads were alive with the equipages of (ho fng- 
lish residents. There visitors {rom Caleutta, escaping 
for a while from the white glare and the dust-laden. 
atmosphere of the metropolis, consorled with the 
families of the military officers ; and the neighbouring 
villas of Tilaghur sont forth their retived inmates to 
join the throng of “caters of tho evening air” There 
the young bride, for it was a rave place for honey. 
moons, emerging from her seclusion, often looked out 
upon the world for the first timo in her new stato, 
There many a young evsign, seareely less hopeful 
and less cxultant, wore for tho first time the bridal 
guments of his profession, and backed the capering 
Arab that had consumed. a large part of his worldly 
wealth, It was a pleasant, a gay, a hospitable sta- 
tion; and there was not in all India a Cantonment 
80 largely known and frequented by the English, 
There was scarcely an officer of the Bengal Army to 
whom the name of Barrackpore did not suggest sone 
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fnmliar associations, whilst to numbers of the non- 
mnilitary classes, whose occupations tied Uiem to the 
cupital, ib was, for long years, perhaps throughout 
the whole of their money-gobting career, the oxtrome 
point to which their travels extended. ~ 

At Barrackporo, in the carly part of 1857, wore 
stationed four Native Infintry regiments. ‘There wero 
the Second Grenadjors* and the Forty-third, tio of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had helped General 
Nott to hold Candahar against all comers, and, had 
afterwards gained now leurels in desperate conflict 
with the Mahrattas and Sikhs. Theve was the Thirty- 
fourth, an il-omened number, fer a few years before 
it had been struck out of the Army List for mutiny,} 
and a new regiment had been raised to fill the dis- 
hononvable gap. There also was the Seventicth, which 
had vondered good service in the second Sikh war. 
Thyreg of these regiments had been recently stationed 
in the Punjab, or on its frontior, and the Thirty- 
fourth head just come down from Lucknow. This 
last vegiment was commanded by Coloncl 8. G 
Wheler, who had but recently been posted to it 
from another corps; the Forty-third was under 
Colonel J. D, Kemedy, whose tenure of command 
had also been brief; whilst the Seventieth and the 
wing of the Socond wore commanded by officers who 
had graduated in those regiments, and were there- 
fore well known to the men, The station was com. 
inanded by Brigadier Charles Grant; and the General 
of Division was that brave soldier and distinguished 
officer, John ILearsey, of whose services I have al- 
ready spoken in a previous chapter of this work.} 


% A wing of tltis regtmont was at | Seo Book TT—Account of the 
Kan eng. Mutiny in tho Punjab, 
atte, [r. 298. 
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On the 28th of January, Iearsey reported officially 
to the Adjutant-General’s ollice that an Lfeoling was 
“said lo subsist in the minds of the Sepoys of the 
regiments ab Bavrackpore.” “A report,” he said, 
“has been spread by some designing persons, most 
likely Bralnnins, or agents of the religious ITindvo 
party in Caleutia (I believe it is called the ‘Dharma 
Sobha’), that the Sepoys are to ke forced to enibrace 
the Christian fiith.” “ Purhaps,” he added, “ those 
Tlindoos who are opposed tothe murringo of widows 
in Caleuttu* ave using underhand means to tiwart 
Government in abolishing the restraints lately re- 
moved by law fot the marriage of widows, and con- 
ceive if they can mako « party of the ignorant classes 
in-the vanks of the army believe their religion or 
religious prejudices avo eventually Lo be abolished by 
force, and by force they are all to be made Christians, | 
and thus, by shaking their faith in Government, lose 
the confidence of their officers by inducing Sepoys to 
commit offences (such ag incendiarism), so difficult to 
put a stop to or prove, they will gain their object.” 
The story of the greased cartridges was by this timo 
in every mouth, There was not a Sepoy in the Lines 
of Barrackpore who was nob faniline with it, There 
were fow who did not heliove that it was a delihorate 
plot, on the part of the Nnglish, designed to byeuk 
down the caste of the Native soldier, And™many 
werd pefaunded that there was an ullimate design to 
bring all men, along a common road of pollution, to 
the unclean faith of the beef-devonring, swine-cating 
Feringhee, who had conqnered their country and now 
yearned to extirpate the ereeds of their countrymen, 

There was a time, perhaps, when the Sepoy would 


* The General, doubtless, ment who aro opposed to tho mmringo of 
to say, “ {hose Ilindoos in Caloulla widows,” ? i 
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Tue cavvied the story to his commanding ofteer, and 
sought an oxplination of it, Such confidences had 
ced nse to be a part of the relations between thom, 
But ié was not dhe less manifest that tho Native 
suldicry at Barrackpore were hoiling over with biter 
discontent, They had accepted not only the fact as 
it came fo them from Dum-Dum, but the accom. 
payiag lies which had beon launched from Calentia; 
and they soon began, atter the fashion of their kind, 
to make a public display of their wrath, It is their 
wont in such cases to symbolise the’iamer fires that 
are cousuming them by acts of material incendiarism. 
No sooner is the Sepoy troubled in his mind, and 
bent on resistance, than he begins covertly in the 
night to set fire to some of the public buildings of 
dhe place. Whether this is an ebullition of childish 
anger—an outburst of irrepressible fecling in men 
not yet ripe for more reasonable action ; or whether 
it be intended as a signal, whether the fires are beacon- 
fires lit up to wun others to bo stirring, they are 
seldom or never wanting in such conjunetures as this, 
A. lew days after the ator 'y of the greased cartwidgos 
first wanspived ab Dum-Dum, the "tologeaph slation 
ab Barrackpove was burnt down. Then, night after 
night, followed other fires, Burning arrows were shot 
into the thatched roofs of oflicers’ Lingalows, Tt was 
wv trick learnt from the Sonthals, among whoin tho 
Second Grenadiers had served; and the: fret thas 
sinular fires, brought about by the same incans, were 
breaking out at Raneegunge, more than a hundred 
miles wy, stanped their complicity in the erhne, 
for one wing of the regiment was stutioned there, 
These incendiary 'y fires wero soon followed by nov 
turnal meetings, Mon met each other with inufled 
fuees, and discussed, in exciled language, the intole 
2k 
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rublo outrage which the British Government had 
deliberately committed upon them. Tt is probable 
thut they were nof all Sepoys who attended these 
nightly musters, [tis probable Ui they were not 
all Sepoys who signed the letters that went forth 
from the posteofliees of Galentin and Burrackpore, 
calling upou the soldiery at all the principal shutions of 
the Bougal Army to resist the sacrilegious eneroach- 
ments of the Mnelish, AIL that’ is clearly known is, 
that the meetings were held, that the letters were 
seut; and Cantonment after Cantonment formented 
with the story of the greased cartridges. 

A hundred miles from Barrackpore, to the north- 
ward, on the banks of the river, lies the military station 
of Berhampore. 1t was one well suited, hy tls position, 
for the development of the desired results, or only 
a few miles beyond it ley the city of Moorshedabud, 
the home of the Newab Nazim of Bengal, the repro 
sentative of the line of Soubahdars, who, wider the 
Imperial Government, had once ruled that preat 
province, It was known tit the Newah, who, 
though stripped of his ancestral power, lived in a 
pelace with great wealth and titular dignity and tho 
surroundings of a Court, wes eenkting tuider a sense 
of indignitics put upon him by the British Govern. 
ment, and that there were thousands in the city who 
would have risen at the sigual of one who, weak hin. 
self, was yel strong in the prestive of a great namo, 
At Berhampore, there were tio Kurepean troops; 
there were none anywhere near to it, A regiment 
of Native Infantry, the Ninelecnth, was stationed 
there, with o corps of Irregular Cavalry, and a battery 
of post guns manned by native gunners. Jt was not 
difficult to sce that if these troops were to vise agninst 
their English officers, and the people of Moorshedabud 
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were to Crnternise with them, in the uame af the 
Newab, all Bengal would soon be in a blaze. No 
thoughta of this kind disturbed the ininds of our 
peaple, but che truth was very patent to the under. 
suundings of their enemies, 

_ dt happened, too, unfortunately at this timo, that 
{he routine-tction of tho British Government favoured 
the growth of the evil; for when the excitement was 
pront at Barrackpore, detachments wont forth on 
duty from tho most disaffected regiments of all to 
spread by personal intercourse the great contagion of 
alarm, Virstly, a guard from the Thirty-fourth went 
upwards in charge of stud-horses; and then, a week 
lator, another detachment trom this regiment marched 
in the samo direction with a party of Muropean con- 
viloscents, At Berhampore they were to bo relieved 
hy men from the regiment there, and then to retum 
to their own head-quarters; so that thoy had an 
opportunity of communicatmg all that was going on 
at Bamackpore to their comrades of the Nineteenth, 
of loaning theiv sentiments and designs, and carry- 
ing back to their own station, far more clearly and 
wunistakebly than could any correspondence by 
letter, tidings of the state of feeling among the Loops 
at Berhampore, and the extent to which they were 
prepared to resist the outage of the greased car- 
iss, 

When the men of the Thirty-fourth veached Ber- 
hampore, their comrades of the Nineteonth receiver 
them open-wined and open-mouthed. They were old 
associntes, for, not long hefore, they had been stationed. 
topothor at Tacknow ; and now the Nineteenth asked 
eagerly what strange story was this that they had 
heard from Barrackpove about the greasing of tho 
cartridges. Tt was net then a uew story in the Lines 
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of Borhampore, but was alrendy lwo weeks old* It 
had been carried as quickly as the posh on, special 
messenger cauld carry it from the ong blavion to the 
other, and if was soon afterwards in every man's 
mouth, But it had wrought no immediate effect 
upon the outer beaving of the Scpoys of the Nine. 
ternth, The story was carried to the commanding 
alficoy, who pave an assuring reply, saying thal, if 
there were any doub(s in their minds, the men might 
seo for themselves the grease applied to (heir ear. 
tidges; and so for a while the excitement was allayed, 
Bub when the men ofthe Thirty-fourth went up from 
Barvackpore and spoke of the fecling there—spoke of 
the geneval belief among the Sepoys ab the Prosidency 
that the Govermnent deliberately designed to defile 
them, and of the intended resistance to this foul and 
fraudulent outrage—the Nineteenth listened to them 
as to men speaking with high authgrity, for they 
came from the very scat of Government, and were 
not likely to err. So they took iu the story as ib was 
tol to them with a comprehensive fiith, and were 
soon in that state of excitement and alarm which is 
a0 often the prelude of dangerous revolt. 

On the day after the armival of the detachment 
from Barrackpore, a parade of the Nineteenth was 
ordered for the following imoming, —Th-was wn ordi- 
navy parade, “accidental,” meaning nothing, Bub sb 
was a parade “with blank ammunition,” and a menn- 
ing was found. There wore in the morning no ap- 

" : 
Peri eae ng Ree rnd re etbh ule 
on tha 18th of Vebrugry, the second and pig’s fat with the anniunition 


on tho Q&th. Colonel Mitchell, for thetr new rifles?’ Lb must havo 
writing on February 16, says, that reached Barhamporg, therefore, off in 


about a fortnight before a Bratmin by the post or by Goawid Guess 
Pry tna nd asked him, * What per) at tho ery bocunlin ot te 


is this story that everybody is talking month of Fel uary. ; 
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parent signs of disaffection, ut, before the evening 
had passa away, Adjutant MAndrew carried to the 
quarters of Colonel Milchell a disquieting report, to 
the effect that there was great excitement in the 
Lines; that when their percussion-caps had been 
served ort to them for the movning’s parade, the 
mon had roused to take them, and that they had 
giveh as the ground of their refusal the strong sus- 
picion they ontortained that the cartridges had been 
defiled. It was the custom not to distribute the 
cartvidges among the men before the morning of 
parade; but the general supply for the regiment had 
been served out from the magazine, and, before being 
stored away for the night, had been seen by some of 
the Sepoys of the corps. Now, it happened that the 
paper of which the cartridges were made was, to the 
outward oye, of two different kinds, and, as the mon 
had heard that fresh supplics of ammunition had 
been received from Calcutta in the course of the 
month, they leapt at once to the conviction that new 
cartridges of the dreaded kind had been purposely 
niixed up with the old, and the panic that had been 
gvowing upon them culminated in this belicfl* 

Upon reecipt of this intelligence, Mitchell at once 
started for the Tunes, and summoned his native 
ofticers to mect him in the front of the Quarter. 
Guard, In such a conjuncture, a calm but resolute 
demeanour, a fow words of kindly explanation and of 
sqlumn warning, as from one not speaking for himself 
but for a bonignant and a powerfal Government, 
night have done much to convince those Native 
oficors, and through them the Sepoys of the regi- 


¥ Tho faot, howover, waa, that onlin, which consisted mainly of 
there wero no cartidges among (ha powder in barrels, 
aloros ieeently reooived fiom Cal- ¥ 
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ment, that they had Inid hold of a dangerous delu- 
sion, But Mitchell spoke as one under the excilo- 


mont of anger, ond he threatened rather thin he 
warned, Le said that the cartridges had been made 
wp, a year before, by the regiment that had preceded 
them in cantonments, that there was no rensou for 
their glarm, and Yhat if after this explanation, they 
should refuse to take their ammunition, the regiment 
would be sont to Burmah ov to China, where tho 
mon would die and that the severest punishment 
would overtnke every man known to have actively 
resisted the orders of his Government. So the Native 
officers went their way, with no new confidence de- 
rived from the words that had fallen from. their 
Colonel, but, on the other hand, strengthened in all 
their old convictions of imminent danger lo their 
caste and their religion, IIe would not have spoken 
so angrily, they argued, if mischie? had not been in- 
tended. They looked upon the irritation ho displayed 
as a proof that his sinister designs had been inoppar- 
tunely discovered.} 

Such was the logie of their fous, Colonel Mitchell 
went to his home; bub as he drove thither (hrough 
the darkness of the night, with the Adjntant beside 
him, he felt that chore was danger in the air, and (hat 


* Aflor reading all tho oyidenes 
that Coan find Hhowing light upon 
his scene at the Quaiter-Gumd, 1 
nn forced wpon thie conviction that 
Colonel Mitchall did uso some auch 
words as these. Tord Canning was, 
however, wider a axoncous ims 
pression when he wiote in hia minute 
of May 13, “The inconsiderate 
threat, that i{ the mon did nob re- 
ecive their emtiidges ho would (ako 
them to Burmeh or to China, where 
thoy would dio, which is not denied 
by Licutenant-Colonel Mitchell,” 


Go, &o.s for Milehell hat denied it 
on tho A8th of Miaeh, auying, 
ceutainly did nob waka wie af tho ox 
prosstonahove ones ehh nent- 
Colonel Melohelh ta elvsirtanteddjue 
dant-Gonerat,  Pubitdiod Lapoa. 

‘+ “Ie gave this order ao angrily, 
that wo were convinegd that le 
oarlrldges were rowed, otherwine 
bo would not have spohon an, 
Petition of the Nutwe Ofiews af 
tho Ninotoonth Riyiment, Lubhyhed 
Papas, 
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somothing must be done to meet it, Bub what could 


be done? There were 10 white troops ab Berham- 


pore, aud the Nineteenth Regiment composed the 
bulk of the black soldiery. But there were a regi- 


ment of Tvvegilur Cavalry aud a detachment of 


Native Artillery, with grns, posied at the station, 
and, as these divelt apart from the Infanivy, they 
might nol, he tainted by the sume disease, Weaker 
in numbers, as compared with the Infantry, they had 
a countervailing strength in their gus and horses, A. 
few rounds of grape, “and a charge of Cavalry with 
druvn sabres, might destroy a, regiment of Toot be- 
yond all further hope of resistance, Mitchell might 
not lave thought that things would come to this 
pass; ib was his object to overawe, and, by over- 
wwing, to prevent the crisis, But, whatsoever his 
thoughts ab that time, he issued his orders that the 
Cavalry and Artillery should be prepared to attend 
the morning parade. 

In India, mon retire carly to their rest, for they 
seldont oulsleep the dawn, Jt was Jittle past the how 
of ten, therefore, when Mitchell, just having betaken 
himself to his couch, heayy with thought of the 
morrow's work, was startled by the sound of 1 sbrango 
commotion from the direction of the Lines, There 
was w beating of drmns, and there were shoutings 
fram many volecs, anda confused wpronr, the mea 
ing of which ib was impossible to misinlorpret, 
Plainly the Regiment had visen, Tver since tho 
Coloncl’s interview with the Native officers (he ox. 
etlement had fuevensed, Tb had transpired that the 
Ouvulry tun Artillery had been ordered ont,  Sus- 
picions of foul play Chen grew into axysured conyice 
tions, and the Regiment felt, to a man, thet the 
evensed cartridges were to be forevcl upon then at the 
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muzzle of our guns, A great panic had taken hold 
of them, and ib required but lite to rouse them, in 
an impulse of self-preservalion, to resist the premedi- 
tated outrage. Low the signal was first given is not 
clear; it seldom is clear in such cases. A very litle 
would have done it, There was a common fecling of 
some preat danger, approaching throngh the darkness 
of the night. Some raised a ery of “Wire 1"; some, 
again, said that the Cavalry were galloping down 
upon them; others thought that, they howd in the 
distance the clatter of the Artillery giu-wheels, ‘Then 
some one sounded thealarm, and there was a general 
rush to the bells-ofumns. Men seized their muskets, 
took forcible possession of the cveaded ammanition 
stored for the morning purnde, and londed their 
pieces in a bewilderment of uncertabuly and fear, 
Mitchell knew that the Regiment had risen, Dut ho 
did not know that it was Terror, rather than Revolt, 
that stirred them; and so hastily dressing himself, he 
hurried off to bring down upon his men the very 
danger the premature fear of which had generated all 
this excitement in the Lines. Before any report of 
the tunult had reached him from European or from 
Native officers, he had mado his way to the quarters 
of the Cavalry Commandant, and ordered bin at 
once to have his troops in the saddle. Thon like 
orders were given for the Artillery guns, with all 
serviceable mmmunition, to be brought down to the 
Tufantry Lines, There was a considerable space to 
be traversed, and ihe extreme darkness of the night 
rendered the service difficult, But, altev a while; the 
Nincteenth heard the din of the approaching danger, 
and this time with the floshly car; saw the light of 
gleaming torches which was guiding it on to their 
destruction, But they stood there, not ripe for 
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action, irresolute, pmnic-strnck, as men waiting their 
doom, There were many loaded muskets in thoir 
hands, but not one was Cred, 

Te was past midnight when Mitchell, having gathered 
his Muropoan officers from their beds, came down 
with the guns to the parade-ground, where Alexander 
and his troopers had already arrived. The Infantry, 
in undvess, but arfned and belted, were drawn up in 
line, vaguoly expectant of something to come, but in 
no mood to provoke instant collision. A. very little, 
at such a time, would have precipitated it, for the ex- 
citement of fear, in such circumstances, is more to be 
dreaded than the bitterest resentments, and even if 
the Eunopean officers had then moved forward in a 
hody, the movement would have been exaggerated by 
the darkness into a hostile advance, and the Nine- 
iventh, under an impulse of sclf-prescrvation, would 
have fired upon them. What Mitchell did, therefore, 
in tho wnfortunate conjuncture that had arisen, wis 
the best thing that could be dona IIe loaded the 
guns, closed the Cavalry upon them, and sent the 
Adjutait forward with instructions 40 have the call 
sounded for un assembly of the Native officers, The 
Htunmons was obeyed. Again tho Native officers 
stood before their Colonel, and again thoro fell from 
his lips words that sounded in their ears as words of 
anyor. What those words were, it is now impossible 
to vecord with any cortainty of their wuth. The 
Native officers believed that he said he would blow 
avery muineer from a gt, althongh he should die 
for i) hinself, ‘They besonght him not to be angry 
anil violent, md urged that the mon were ignorant 
and guspictous; that they were impdlled only by their 
fears; that believing the Cavalry and Artillory had 
heen brought down to destroy them, they were wild 
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with oxai(ement nnd incapable of reasoning, but that 
if the Colonel would send Jack the troopers andl the 
guns, the men of the Regiment would soon Jay down 
their arms and return to their duty. 

Then a great difficulty avose, which, in the darkness 
and confusion of that February night, might have 
perplexed a calmer hrain than Mitchell's, ‘Chat the 
Nincteonth were rathor panio-steuck (aun muthious, 
was certain, Tt was plain, too, that a mistake had 
been commitled in bringing down the Cavalry and 
guns to overawe the Regiment. ft would have hoon 
wiser, in the first insfance, to heve used them only 
for protective purposes, holding them in readiness the 
while to ach on the offensive in case of necessity. 
But, as they had beon brought down to the Tufmtry 
Lines, it was dificult to withdraw them, until the 
Nineteenth had given in their submission. ‘The men, 
however, required, as a condition of their submission, 
that which Mitchell naturally desired should De pe. 
gorded only as a consequence of it, Clinging fast to 
the belief that violence was intended, they would not 
have obeyed the order to lay down their arms; end 


*Mitehell could not he certain that the Native eoopers 


and guners would fall upon their vommades al: the 
word of command. There was n dilemma, indeed, 
from which it was dificult, if not impossible, Lo eseape 
with safely and with honour, As men are wont to 
do in such extvemilics, he caught at » compromise, 
Ue would withdraw the guns and the Cavalry, le 
said, but he would hold o general parade in the 
morning ; he commanded the station, and could order 
out all branches of the service. But the Native oflicers 
besought him not to do this, for the Sepoys, in such 
a case, would believe only that the violence intended 
to be done upon thom was deferred for a few honrs, 
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So he consented at last to what they asked; the 
Cavalry and the guns were withdruwn, and the ge. 
neal prvade for the moming. was countemeanded, 
Whether the Sepoys of the Ninetecnth had shown 
signs of penitence before this concession was mide 
wad had or had not begun to lay. down theiv amus, is 
a point of history enveloped in doubt. But it would 
seom that the Natlve officers told Colonel Mitchell 
that the men wore lodging their arms, and that he 
trusted to their hopour, The real signal for their 
submission was the retrocession of the torches. When 
the Sepoys saw the lights disappearing from the 
perade-pground, they knew that they were safe. 

On the following morning the Regiment fell in, for 
pavade, without w symptom of insubordination, The 
excitement of the hour had expended ilself; and they 
looked back upon their conduct with regret, aud 
looked forward to its consequences with alam. 
Though moved by nothing worse than idle fear, 
they had rebelled against their ofticors and the State. 
Assured of their contrition, and believing in ‘their 
fidelity, the former might perhaps have forgiven 
them; but it was not probable that the State would 
forgive. A Court of Taquiry was assembled, and 
during many days the evidences of European and 
Native officers was taken respecting the viveunist ances 
and cuuses of the outbreak; but the men, thongh 
clearly demonstrating theiv apprehensions hy alecping 
vound the bells-ofarns, continued to discharge their 
dnties without any new cbullitions; and there wad 
no appearance of auy hostile combinations, by which 
the mutiny of a regiment inight have been converted 
into the yebellion of a province, Under tho gnid- 
unco’of Colonel George Macgregor, the Newab Nazim 
of Bengal threw the weight of is influence into the 
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scales on the side of order and peaco; and whatso- 
ever might have been astirving in the hearts of the 
Mussulman population of Moorshedabad, in the ub- 
sence of any signal from their chief, they remained 
outwardly quiescont 
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CHAPTER V, 
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Tw all countries, and under. all forms of govorn- 
ment, the dangers which threaten the State, starting 
in the darkness, make headway towards success 
before they are clearly discerned by the rulers of the 
lund, Often so much of time and space {5 gained, 
that the slow and complex action of authority: came 
nok overtake the mischief and intercept its further 
progress, The peculiarities of our Anglo-Indian 
Kimpire converted a probability into a certainty. 
Differences of race, differences of language, differ. 
ounces of religion, differences of customs, all indecd 
that could make a great antagonism of sympathies 
and of interests, severed the rulers and the ruled as 
with a veil of ignorance and obscurity. .We could 
not see or hear with om own senses what was going 
on, tid there was seldom any one to tell us, When 
hy some accident the truth at: last transpired,. gene- 
rally in some of the lower strata of the official soil, 
much time was lost before it could make its: way 
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upwards to the onter surfaces of that authority 
whence action, whieh could no longer be preventive, 
emanated in some shape of attempted suppression, 
The prea safeguard of sedition was to be found in 
the slow processes of departmental correspondence 
necessitated by a system of excessive centralisation, 
When prompt and cfectual action was demanded, 
Routine called for pens and paper, A letter was 
written where a blow ought to have been stirneck, 
and the letter went, not to one who eauld ael, bub 
was passed on fo another stage ‘of helplessness, aud 
then on to another, through all gradations, Crom the 
subaltern’s bungalow ‘to the Government JTouse, 

Tho direction of the military aMnirs of our Tndian 
Empire was supposed to he confided to the Com- 
moanddt-in-Chicf, But there was a general power of 
control in the Governor-General that made the trust 
little more than nominal.- So little were the limits 
of authority prescribed by law, or even by usage, 
that, it has already been observed, there was often 
a conflict between the Civil and the Military Chiets, 
which in time ripened into a public semndal, or 
subsided into a courlcous compromise, according 
to the particular temper of the litigants, Sensible 
of his power, the Governor-General was uaturally 
anxious to leave all purely iilitney matters in. the 
hands of the Commander-in-Chiel; but in India it 
was hard to soy what were “ purely militury” 
matters, when once the question emerge out of the 
circle of administrative detail, As harmonious action 
was constitutionally promoted by the bestowal upon 
the Commander-in-Chief of a seat in Council, there 
would have been little practical inconvenience in the 
division of authority if the Civil and the Military 
Chiefs had always been in the same place. But it 
often happened that the Governor-General, with his 
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olticial machinery of the Military Secretary's offies, 
wed al one end of the country, and the Commander 
in-Chiel, with the Adjuaut-Geneval of the Army, ab 
the other, And so it happened in the carly part of 
£857, Lowl Canning was a Caleutia, General Anson 
~ was officially in the Upper Provinces ; personally he 
was somewhere in Lower Beugal.* The Adjutant 
Goneral was at Meernt, The Adjutant-Generul’s 
office was in Calcutla. The Inspector-General of 
Ovduance was in Fort William. <All these antho- 
vities liad something fo do with the “business of the 
greased cartridges, aud it was a necessity that out of 
a system which combined a disparsed agency with a 
centralised wuthority, there should have ariscn some 
injurious delay. : : 

But the delay, thns doubly inevitable, arose rather 
in this instance from the multiplicity of official 
agencies, than from the distance at which they were 
removed from cach other. On the,22nd-of Jannary, 
Lieutenant Wright, who commanded the“detachment 
of the Seventicth Sepoys ab Dum-Dum, reported to 
the commanding oflicer of the musketry depdé the 
story of the greased cartridges, aud the excitement it 
lacl produced, Major Boutein, on the following day, 
reported it to the commanding officer ab Dum-Dum, 
who forthwith passed it on to the General command- 
ing the Presidoney division at Barrackpore. On the 
same day, General earsey forwarded the correspond- 
ence to the Deputy-Adjutant-Genoral, who remained 
in charge of the office at Calcutta in the absence of 
his chief But though thus acting in accordance 


with military regulations, 


* Just at this time General Anson 
was coming down to Galoutia to 
suneridond the embukation of his 
wils for nygluid, Tle must have 
eon actually in Caloulta when the 


he took the precaution to 


Sepoys wore in tho first throes of 
thoi’ discontent; but ib docs not 
appear thué the aubject of the greased 
hss then attracled his athen- 
ion, 
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add thet he forwarded the correspondence for im- 
medinte submission 10 the Government of Tudia, 
through ils Military Sceretary,” and suggested Unit 
the Sopoys at the Rifle depot should he permitted to 
grease their own cartridges, Gencral Ucarsey's letter 
must have veached the Adjutant-General’s offices on 
the 24th of January; perhaps not till after oflice 
hours, The following duy was the Sabbath, ‘Pho 
lotier of “immediate (ransmissfon” was dated, there. 
fore, on the 26th." On the Collowing day, the Go- 
yermment of India, through jts Military Secretary, 
addressed a letter to the Adjutant-General’s offices 
sanctioning Hearsey's suggestion, On the 28th, the 
General received the official sanction, and at once 
direeted the concession 10 bo made known to all the 
regiments in Barvackpore, But ib was too lata. On 
the previous day, a significant question had been put 
by a Native officer on parade, as to whether any 
orders had been received, The reply was necessarily 
in the negative. Lad it not been for the interven. 
tion of the Adjutant-General’s office, General [Tear 
sey might have received his reply four days before, 
Whilst wo weve corresponding, one enemies were acl 
ing; and so the lie went whead of us apace 

Onward and onward it woul, making ila way 
throughout Upper Tndia with signifieant embellish. 
ments, aided by the encinies of the Buitish Govern. 
ment, whilst that Goverment looked at the matter tu 
its naked reality, divested of all the outer crust of lies 
which it had thus acquired. Confident of their own 
good intentions, the English chiefs saw only on acct. 
dent, an oversight, to be easily rectified and explained, 
There did not seem to be anything dangerously irre- 


* Tt is right that this should bo tho your should bo consulted, tint 
bono in mind. In all cases of al- account may bo takon of a dics von, 
leged offleial delays tho almannck of 
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parable in it, But it was, doubtless, right that. they 
should probe the matter to its very depths, and do 
all that could be done to allay the inquietude in the 
Sepoy's mind, Tt was hardly to be expected that the 
Governor-Goner, who at that time had been less 
than a your in India, should seo at once all the diftt- 
culties of the position, But he had men of Jarge ex. 
pevience at his elbows ond it was wise to confide in 
them. In such an emergency as had then arisen, the 
Military Secretary to the Government of India was 
the finctionary whose ‘especial duty it was to infonn 
und adyise the Governor-General, That office was 
represented by Colonel Richard Birch, an officer of 
the Company’s Army, who had served for many years 
at the head of the Judge Advocate’s department, and 
was preatly esteemed as an able, clear-headed man of 
business, of unstained reputation i private life, Lord 
Dalhousig, no wean, judge of character, had selected 
him for this important office, and Lord Canning soon 
recognised the wisdom of the choice, The Military 
Seoretary hac no independent authority, but in such 
a conjuncture as this much might be done to aid 
aud. accclorate the movements of Governinent; and 
intl he then sate down idly and waited the resnit, or 
had he suffered any time to be lost whilst fecbly 
meditoting action, a heavy weight of blame would 
have descended upon hin, past all hope of removal. 
But when he heard that the detachments at Dim- 
Dum were in a slate of excitement, his first thought 
was lo ascertain the wuth or the falschood of tho 
alleged cause of alarm; so he went at once to tha 
Chicf of the Ordnance Department to learn what 
had been done, 

At thot tne, the post of Tnspector-General of Oxd- 
naneg was held hy Colonel Augustus Abbott, an Ar- 

2. 
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tillery officer of high repute, who had carned a namo 
in history as one of the “ Llustrious Garrison of Jel- 
Jalabad.” Ilis first impression was, that some greased 
cavtridecs had been issued to the Depot ab Dum- 
Dum; and it was admitted that no inquiries had 
been made into the natural history of the lubricating 
materiel. But he was relieved from all auxioty on 
this score by a visit from Major Bontein, the In- 
structor, who asked Abbott to show him a greased 
cartridge. The fact was, that though large numbers 
had been manufactured, none had ever been issued to 
the Native troops gt Dum-Dum or any other station 
in the Presidency Division.* ‘The discovery, it tus 
thought, had been made in time to prevent the dan- 
gerous consequences which might have resulted from. 
the oversight. It would be casy to cense altogether 
from the use of the obnoxious fat; casy to tell the 
Sepoys that they might grease the cartridges after their 
own fashion. The uncasiness, it was believed, world 
soon pass away, under the influence of soothing expla- 
nations. It was plain, however, that whut had hap- 
pened at Dum-Dwm might happen at the other inili- 
tary stations, where schools of mmusketry had been esti 
blished and the new rifles were being brought into nse, 
The regiments there would assuredly soon hew the 
alarm-note pealing upwards from Bong, But though 
some time had been lost, the “lightning post” might 
still overtake the letters or messages of the Sepoys 
before they could reach Umballah and Scalkote, 

So Birch, having thus clearly ascertained the real 
fact of the greased cartridges, went at once to the 
frovernor-General, and asked his permission to take 

* Et should bo stated that much the ammunition manutaciwed there 
of tho paticratayy wok of the Ar- was always sont 10 the Aisonal and 


senal of Fort William was actually issued thonco to tho troops, 
eauied on ab Dum-Dum ; but that 
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immediate steps to re-assure the minds of the Sepoys 
at all the Muskytry Depdts. The permission was 
granted, and orders were fortinwith sont to Dun. 
Dum; whilst the Electric Telegraph was set at work 
to instruct tho Adjulant-Gencral of the Army, at 
Meevul, to issue all cartridges free from grease, and 
to allow the Sepoys to apply with their own hands 
whatever suitable mixture they might prefer. Tov, 
at Meerut, a large manufacture of greased cartridges 
was going on, without any fear of the results.* At 
the same time he teltgraphed to the commanding 
officers of the Rifle Depdts at Umballah and Scalkote, 
not 10 use any of the greased cartridges that might 
have been issued for service with the new rifles, It 
was recommended, at the same time, by Birch and 
Abbott, that a General Order should be published by 
the Commander-in-Chiel, setting forth that no greased 
cartridges would be issued to the Sepoy troops, but 
that every man would be permitted to lubricate his 
own ammunition with ay matorials suitable to tho 
purpose, But plain ag all this scomed to he, and 
apparently mnobjectionable, an objection was found 
at Meerut to the course proposed in Caleutta; and 
the Adjutant-General, when he received his message, 
telegraphed back to the Military Secretary that Na- 
tive troops had been using greased cartridges “ for 
some years,” and the grease had been composed of 
wautton-fieé. “Will not,” it was asked, “your in- 
structions make the Sepoys suspicious about what 
hitherto they have not hesitated to handle?” Wur- 
ther orders were requested; and, on the 29th of 
Januwy, a message went from Caleutia to the Tend 


* Matotinks for 100,000 cartridges, Calouttn Araonal to Meerut in Qo. 
with implementa of manufaolane ‘nd tober, 1850, Theso wore for tho use 
pattorn omtridges, woro sont from tho of the Bixtioth Rifles. . 
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Quarters of the Army, stating that the existing prac- 
tice of greasing cartridges might be coutinned, if the 
materials wore of mutton-lit and wax.* 

Prompt measures having thus heen taken to pre- 
vent the issue of greased cartridges prepared in Cal 
cutta or Meerut to any Native (roops- and with such 
success that from first to last no such cartridges ever 
were issued to (hemf—the aythoritics, perhaps a 
little perplexed by this sudden explosion in a seayon 
of all-provailing quict, began to inquire how it had 
all happened. Not without séme difficulty, for thera 
were apparent contradictions in the statements that 
reached them, the whole history of the greased car- 
tridges was ut Inst disentangle, Tb was this, In 1853, 
the authoritics in Lngland sent out to Tndin somo 
boxes of greased cartridges, The lubricating mute 
rial was of different kinds ; but tallow entored largely 
into the composition of it all, It was sont out, not 
for service, but for experiment, in order that the 
effect of the climate upon the cartridges thus greased. 
might be ascertained, But it did not wholly eseape 
ow high military functionaries in India, that these 
greased cartridges, if cave were nob (aken to exclude 
all obnoxious mnaterials from (heir composition, eould. 
not be served out to Native troops without yisk of 
serious danger, Colonel lfenry ‘Tucker was, ab hat 
timo, Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army, and he 


* Sea tho telegrams published in only gionso usod with tho anmuni- 


the papets Ind hofoe Parliament, 
I morely state the fact that such 
messages were sent. But T havo 
found ut linposalls to reconcile the 
asscition of the Adjutant-General, 
that om tuidges samen cd with mutton- 
fat had been in nso, with the actual 
foots of the case, as given in tho fol- 
lowmg pages on the vay highest 
authouty. I am assed that the 


tion of tha old {wo-gooved titles 
wae n mixtine of wax and oil ap. 
phed to the “patoh.? 

+ This was offiginlly declucd by 
Government, and in perfect good 
faith, T beheve, however, that somo 
greased omliidges wore served ont 
fo a Goothha iegimont, ab tho 
own request. 
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obtained the permission of the Commander-in-Chief 
to sound a note of warning on the subject, There 
way in those days even a greater complication of 
military authority then when Lord Canning presided 
over the Govermnent. There was an institution 
called the Military Board, composed of certain ex- 
ollicio members, one special salaried member, and a 
Scevelary who did+the greater part of the work, 
Tho trite adage that “ Boards are Screens” was veri- 
fied in this instance, if in no other, for responsibility 
was effectually ohsoured. [t fell within the range of 
the Board's multifarious functions to direct the cx- 
periments which were to be made with the greased 
cartridges; so Colonel Tucker, in due official course, 
uldressed a letter to the Seeretary to the Military 
Board on the subject of these experiments, adding, 
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“Tam at the same time to communicate the Com- Decomber 


mander-in-Chicf’s opinion, that, unless it be known 
that the grease employed in these cartridges is not of 
a vature to offend or interfere with the prejudices of 
caste, it will be expedient not to issite them Lor test 
to Native corps, but to Muropean soldiers only to be 
curried in pouch,” But it docs not seem that this 
warning had any effect upot the Military Board.# 
The wmumunition to be tested was served ont to Na- 
tive Guards at Fort William, Cawnpore, and Ran- 


* Colonel ‘Tuekor afterwards said 
in a public jounal, “1 do not pro 
sine to any with whom spcobeally 
the blame” at (his most” culpable 
negleot may dost Ouly investiga. 
fiom ern sollte (hat pont, Int £ 
concoive ink either the Miltary 
Seovolmy or tiv oflleer presiding in 
chief over the Ordnance Dopra tment 
in Coloutla, is, one on both, tho puty 
implicated.” — Investigation jnovas 
that hoth offoera wero blanicless. 
Cho rowtino im Uhoso days was for the 


Jommander-in-Chiet fo addiess tho 
Militay Bowd, and for (he Mihtuy 
Bord to addiess the Coverno-Ce- 
neil, In thig ease, however, io 
correspondence nover wait lather 
Uian the Mibtay Bouid; and al was 
not untilaiter Use mutiny had broken 
ont, and Colonel (then Mayor-Go- 
neal) Tucker hal pubholy refried 
to his negleoted warnings, Wal the 
Military Recretary had” any know. 
ledgo of tho coriespondenco of 1853, 
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goon, who carried it in their pouches, and huuded it 
from man to man every time thet the guard was 
relieved. After being thus tested for many mouths, 
the cartridges were reported upon by Committees of 
European officers drawn from Native Junfimtry Regi- 
ments, and eventually sent back to Mngland with 
these reports, No objection was ever made by the 
Sepoys to the handling of the eavtridges, and none 
were ever started by their regimental officers or by 
the Cominittecs. - 

The Sixticth (Queen’s) Rifles were at this time 
serving in India, bat the weapon which they used 
was that known as the two-prooved rifle; and the 
ammunition consisted of a cartridge of powder only, 
and, separate from this cartridge, a ball covered with 
a “patch” of fine cloth, which was smeared with a 
mixture of wax and oil, When rifle-companies were 
raised in some of the Native regimonts, this two- 
grooved rifle was served out to them with tho 
ammunition above deseribed, and no kind of objec- 
tion was ever raised to its uso.* The prease was 
known to be hmmless, and the paper of the car. 
widge was never suspected, Bri, in 1856, these tivo- 
grooved rifles wore condemned, and new Tavfield rifles 
issued 40 tho Sixticth, and also to some of the Gom- 
pany’s European Infany. The anmunition then, 
in the first instance, supplied to them, consisted of 
the residue of tho greased cartridges sent from Ting: 
land for exporiment; and whilst these were being 
used up, others of the same description, in accord. 
ance with orders from Kugland, were being made up 
by the Ordnance Departments at Calcutta, at Dun. 
Dum, and at Mecrut. Tho mixture of wax and oil, 
though it answered the purpose of lubrication at the 


* Soo oiders of 1847, givon al p,. 065 dddondum, 
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time of nse, was nol applicable to bundled cartridges, 
because fis greasing properties soon disnppcared. So 
the ecurtridges manufactured for the Mnfield rifles 
wore to be smeared wilh a mixture of stearine and 
tallow. The Ordnance Deparuunent then indented for 
wllow, without any specification of the nature of the 
animal. {rb composing it;* and, althongh no hog’s- 
loud was supplied, there is no question that some beet- 
fat was used in the composition of the tallow. This 
was, doubtless, an oversight, for it ould have been 
easy to enter into a cdniract for the supply of sheep 
and goais’ fat, 1o which thore would not have been 
the same objections; but it would seem that the 
Ordnance authorities had before them the fact that 
they were making ammunition, primarily for the use 
of the Sixticth Rifles, in accordance with instrue- 
tions that had been received from England, 

Ii was truc, then, that cartridges smeared with 
obnoxious grease had been in course of mannfacture 
both at Fort William ond at tho Ilead-Quartors of 
Avtillory at Meernt. Tt was truo that,- in October, 
1856, large nwnbers of balled cartwidges had been 
scent up the country by steamer for the use of the 

Y i . 
« Poity Siege” to bp upped to eens « « f NEy gmpmunilion Pa 
tho Arsonal of Fort William for two ‘Tallow of (or greasing compo. 
yenis, ftom the 15th of August, tho purest, silion for Manié 
1856, ontaed into by Cungadhiuwe kind, .. tl fle ammunition. | 
Brneajon aul Co, ‘Bho oiticlo is In subsequent indents the miiclo is 


desorihed in the contiact as * Gieaso, somotimes outled * Gicnse,” and 
‘Lullow s” and ib was to be supplicd sometimes Tullow? Required 


al tho ile of two amas (or thes- 
pene) a pound, rom the Reeouds 
of the Inspeotor-Conerals offlco, 3b 
appents thal after the continot, 
dated LOth of Augual, 1850, was 
conoluded, Groaso and ‘Tallow wato 
indonted for separately ab various 
times. In an indent on the Con 
tractor, datod Soptombor, 1860, Uo 
following onliics appear: 


for Argoual pmposes.”? A, oitonlar 
was issued to tho Depaitment, dated, 
Jamuny 20th, 1857, dueoting that, 
when apnlyng inllow to uitioles 
which Nativa soldicis aoe required 
to hundlo, only tho tallow of sheop 
or goats 18 fo bo omployed, that of 
awine oF cows being most oacfully 
oxoluded, 
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Musketry Depots at Umballah and Senlkote.* But i 
was not true that any had been issucd to the Sepoy 
regiments; for the time had not yeb come for te 
detachments at the Musketry Depdts to use any kind 
of ammunition. These detachments had received the 
Enfield ville; but they were mevely learning its use; 
learning the construction and the propertios of the 
now weapon ; learning to take it {o pieves and to put 
it together again; learning the mode of taking sight 
and aim ab different distances—processes which occu- 
pied many weeks, and delayed the season of target 
practice. Meanwhile, the old two-grooved. rifles were 
in full sorvice with the rifle-companics; and car- 
tridges, as above described, with detached balls 
greased with oil and wax, were in constant use for 
practice-dvill.f To these cartridges the Commander- 
in:Chief referred, when he telegraphed to Caleutta 
that’ greased cartridges had been long in use without 
exciting any alarm. It was thought at Tlead-Quarters 
that if atteution were once called to the matter of the 
greased cartridges, every Sepoy who had used the 
old “patches” would he filled with alarm, 

But whether this sumiso were right or whother 
it wore wrong, ib is certain that tho aninds of the 
Sepoys, first in one station, then in another, were al- 
ready becoming overwhelined by the great fear. Tho 
lie had gone a-head of the truth, Té is doubtid 
whether any orders or proclamations could have ar- 


* Tho munhes wero 22,500 for tachments ab tho Rilo Depdts. Tho 
tho Umballah Depdt, and 14,000 for former were with thelr regimonts, 
tho Scalkole Depoi, sont on the 231d using tho old two-grooved muskols 5 
of Ootobor to Delhi, vi¢ Allahabad, tho Intter wore detached fiom their 
by sleamer, regiments, learning tho use of the 

+ Tt may bo advantageous to Enflelt rifle in tho schools of nis: 
caution tho non-mofessional reador ketry at Dum-Dum, Umballab, and 
against confounding the ufle-com. Seilkoto, 
panies here spoken of with tho de- 
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resied the fecling of alarm, which was rushing, with 
the force of an electric current, Srom cantomnent to 
cantonment, and tuning the hearts of the soldiery 
against us. It was plain that a very daugerous de- 
lusion had taken possession of thom, and it was right 
that everything reasonable should have been done 
to expel it, But the Sepoys, at a very carly stage, 
were past all reasoping, It was not grease, animal 
prense, alone that disturbed them. Grease of an ob- 
noxious kind, for long years, had, been applied by 
Native hands to the wheels of gun-carriages and 
waggons, and not even a murmur of discontent had 
been heard. At Caleutta and at Meerut the greased 
cartridges had been made up by Natives, and, at the 
latter place, even Brahmin boys had been employed 
in their mannfactwre, So it was thought that the 
objection might be confined to the biling-off of the 
ond of the cartridge. It was truc that the grease 
was applied to the part farthest from that which 
touched the lips of the soldier; but in a hot climate 
grease is rapidly absorbed, and there was a not um- 
reasonable apprehension that it would insidiously 
spread itself from one end to the other of the enr- 
twidge, So, on the recommendation of Major Bon- 
tein, & change was introduced into the system of 
Rifle dl, by which the process of pinching off by 
the hand was substituted for biting off by the tecth, 
Thia was right, as far as it went; but it could not 
go fiw. The Sepoy was not satisfied. Tle argued 
that he had been accustomed always to bite off the 
end of the cartridge, and that the force of this strong 
habit would often bring it wnwitlingly to his lips, 
expechlly in the excitement of active service, There 
arg times, doubtless, when both the Tlindoo and the 
Mahomedan have an clastic conseicnee, But there are 
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seasons algo when both’ are obdurate and unyielding, 
It might have beon easy to persuade the Sepoys tint 
the British Government desired to place the matter 
entirely in their own hands, and to leave them to 
grease their cartridges and to use them after their 
own fashion; bub loo many vague doubts and sus. 
picions had been raised in past (imes, and too much 
was being poisonously instilled into them in tho pre- 
sent, to suffer even a remnant of confidence to cling 
to them in this conjuncture. To beat them hack at 
one point was only to make ‘them take up their 
ground more tenaciously at another. 

“Wo have at Banackpore,” wrote General Tlearsey 
in February, “been dwelling upon a amine ready tor 
explosion. I have been watching the fecling of tho 
Sepoys here for some time, Their minds have been 
misled by some designing scoundrels, who have 
managed to make them belicve that their religions 
projudices, their caste, is to be interfered with by Go- 
vernment—that they are to be ‘foreed to become 
Christians.’ But day afler day passed, and thongh 
itwas manifest that Chere was an uneasy feeling in all 
the regiments, and especially in the Second and Thirty- 
fourth, there were no overt acts of insubordination, 
Their commanding officers had explained to them 
that Government had no such designs as were im- 
puted to them; but even when the Sepoys wero as 
sured that no greased cartridges would. ever be issued 
to them, and that they might themselves lubricate 
their ammunition with wax and oil, so deeply rooted 
were the misgivings that had taken possession of their 
minds, that they began to suspect that nimal grease 
had been used in the composition of the cartridge 
paper, and that the English were only abandoning 
one trick to fall back upon another. There was a 
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glazed surface on the paper, which gave it n greasy 
aspee(, aud favoured the growth of the suspicion; and 
when it was burnt, it llaved “with a fizzing uoise, 
and smelt as if there was grease in it” So the sus. 
picion soon grew into a certainty, and the fears of the 
Sepoy waxed stronger and stronger every day. 

This was especially apparent in the Second Grena- 
diers ; so a Court of Inquiry was held to investigate 
the matter, The paper was examined in Court, and 
the Sepoys were called upon to state their objections. 
This they did, with an obstinate adherence to their 
belief that grease had been used in its composition, 
When asked how this suspicion” could be removed 
from their minds, they answered that they could not 
remove it—that there were no means of removing it, 
except by substituting another kind of paper. So 
Goverinent resolved to submit the obnoxious paper 
to a chemical test, and the Chemical Examiner re- 
ported, after due investigation, that it had not been 
greased or treated with any greasy or oily matter 
during or since its manufacture; that by operating 
on a large quantity of paper he had been able to ox- 
iract as much oil as could be discovered by the use of 
& higher power of the microscope, but that the grease 
was no more than might be contracted from the hands 
of the workmen who had packed it” But there was 
little sntisfuction even in this, for so obstinate was 
the conviction that the Mnglish designed to pollute 
the Sepoys, that a belicf was gaining ground omong 
them that the paper was little more than “ bladder.” 
Tho slif'ness nnd transparency of it favoured this 
suspicion, aud they could not rid themselves of the 
impression that iL was an animal substance which 
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they were called upon to use. This was a far greater 
difficulty than the other, for it affected not merely 
the Rifle Dopdts, but the whole Native Arniy; and. 
there was no possibility of grappling with ib except 
by ceasing altogether from musketry drill, Tf the 
fear had been only w fear of the fat of cows and 
swine, it might lave been removed hy the substitu. 
tion of one grease for anothers ov if the external 
application of any kind of animal grease were ob- 
jected to, ofl and wax might be employed in its 
place; or if the touching of the unclean thing with 
the lips were the grievance, the cud of the greased 
ecavividge might be pinched off by the hand, and thet 
objection removed, Bat to this fear of the paper 
used in all the cartridges issued to the Army, greased 
or dry, there was practically no antidote that would 
not have been both an admission and a concession, 
very dangerous for Government to make. It re- 
mained only that the English officer should persuade 
tlic Sepoy that he was wrong, 

There could hardly, in such a crisis, have been a 
botter man in command of the Division than General 
Mearsey; for he was one who steered wisely a middle 
conrse between the troubled waters of alarm and the 
dead calins of a placid sense of security, Ue had a 
large-hearted sympathy with the Sepoys in they 
allliction, De undevstood them thoroughly. [Mo smy 
that they were labouring wider a great fear; and he 
was nog one, in such a case, to think that the “ black 
fellows” had uo right to suspect the designs-of thety 
white masters, He saw clearly what a tromendous 
significance, in the eyes both of Mahomedans and 
Iindoos, there was in this incident of the greased 
cartridges, and he could not wonder at the mingled 
fecling of terror and yesenticut that it had excited. 
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Té was a case that in his opinion required kindly 
trentment and delicate handling; and he thought thut 
much might be done by considerate explanations to 
restore confidence to their minds, So, on the after- 
noon of Monday, the 9th of February, he paraded 
the Brigade, and in a loud, manly voice, usiug good 
vernacular Tlindostance, addressed the assembled 
regiments, Tarnestly and emphatically he explained 
to them that they had laid hold of a foolish and o 
dangerous delusion; that neither {he Government 
which they served, nér the officers who commanded 
then, had ever thought for a moment of interfering 
with their religious usages or depriving them. of their 
caste; and that it was but an idle absurdity to believe 
that they could by any means be forced to be 
Christions. ITce told them “that the English were 
Christians of the book—Protestants; that they ad- 
mitted no prosclyics but those who, being adults, 
could read and fully understand the precepts laid 
down therein; that if they came and throw them, 
selves down at our feet, imploring to be made Book 
Christians, ib could not be done; they could not be 
baptised until they had been examined in the timths of 
tho hook, and proved themselves fully conversant with 
them, aul then they must, of their own good will 
and necord, desire to become Christians before they 
could be made so.” IIe then asked them if they un- 
devatood hin; they nodded their assent, and it ap 
peared hoth to the nglish aud to the Native officers 
that the Sepoys were well pleased with what they had 
heard, aid that a henviness had passed away from 
their minds.* 


1867, 


But the good efleet of this address was but tran- Maro) 
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sitory ; for when the troops at Barrackpore heard 
what had beon done by their comrades of the Nine. 
deonth, there was great excitement mnong them, preat 
anxiety to know the result, Tt was plain that the 
gane had commenced in carnest, and that Hey might 
goon bo called upon to take a part in it, Bub ib 
would bo well first to seo whut move would be mado 
by the Government; what punishment would be in- 
flicted upon the mutinous regiment at Berhampore, 
Days passed, and days grew into weeks, but still the 
Govgrnment appeared to be inattive. The Nineteenth 
wore quietly performing their duties, as if nothing 
had happened. In the excited imaginations of the 
Sepoys there was something ominous in this quctude, 
They dimly apprehended the truth, and the obscurily 
of their conceptions caused them maryellonsly to ex- 
aggerate it, They believed that an’ overwhelming 
European force, with Cavalry and Artillery, would 
come suddenly upon them and destroy them.” 

Their fears were exaggerated; but they were not 
wholly baseless, When the tidings of the mutiny ab 
Berhampore reached Caleutin, the Governor-General 
sew at once that a great danger had been providen- 
tially oscaped ; but with the sense of present relief 
camo also a solemn sense of the maguitude of the 
crisis, The little cloud was growing lurger—growing 
derker. Vere was an act of overt mutiny, and from 
the very cause of all the perilons excilement ut Bar. 
rackpore, The time had now come for the Govern- 


* Toke in illustiation the follow. 
ing fom tho Bmrackpoe coo. 
spondonce of the day: “The Diill 

sick of my 1egiment oume to mo 


Mowah—that they had mrivad in 
two ships, md were Lo como up hero 
dming tho Hooles (festival)—that 
the men had nob slept the ae 
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there were five thousand Emopeans 
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ment to do something to assert its authorily, and to 1a37, 
alrile. terror into the minds of the soldiery, But 
what was to be dono? Tt was casy to deeree the dis- 
bandment of the Ninctconth, but it was not cusy bo 
accomplish it, There was but one European regiment 11. M3 53ud, 
woug the whole line of country from Culeulta to 
Dinapore, and ono other ai the Jaticr place, with a1 Ns, 10uh) 
large extent of country to protect. Only in the pre- fe | 
sence of an overawing European force could a thou- 
sand armed Sepoys be suddenly consigned to penury 
and disgrace, and neither of these regiments could be 
moved to Berhampore without lungerously laying 
bare other parts of the lower provinces. For a while, 
therofore, the stern vesolution of Government was 
shrouded from the guilty regiment, But the punish- 
ment was slowly overtaking them, though they knew 
it not. A week after the commission of their offence, 
Colonel Mitchell had reecived his orders to bring 
down the Nineteenth to Barrackpore to be disbanded, 
and the spacious passenger-vessel Bentinch was steam- 
ing across the Bay of Bengal, charged with a commis. 
sion to bring back with all possible haste the Highty- 
fourth British xegiment from Rangoon, The Ing- 
lish officers at Barrackpore, cven ITearsey himsell; 
knew nothing of this, and laughed at the credulity 
of the Sepoys, who believed, on the faith of their 
own news from Caloutta, that this step had been 
taken by the Government, But it soon became appa- 
rent that the Native soldicry were better informed 
than the Division Staff, for on the 20th of March 
there was great rejoicing among the Knglish resi- 
dents in Calentia and the neighbourhood at the 
thought that the Bentinck had returned, and that suc- 
cours had arrived. 
Tn the mean while o state of sullen quietude ob- Mmoh, 1857 
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fateh, 1887 tained at Barrackpore, Still clinging to the helief 


that the Government, detegted in their tise design 
to- apply the grease of vows and pigs to the new. 
rifle cartridges, had purposely employed those mate- 
rials in the manufacture of the cartridge-paper, the 
Sepoys went about their work under a prevailing sense 
of an impending danger and tho aggravation of a 
great wrong.* [¢ is probable that their foams wore 
stronger than their discontents. They belioved that 
their lives, and what was dearer to them even than 
their lives, were in poril, and they saw no means of 
escape except by obtaining the mastery over those 
who threatend® to bring down such terrible calamities: 


- upon them, To what extent this idea of overpower- 


ing the Government had taken possession of the minds 
of the soldicry, and how far it-was ever shaped into 
a definite scheme of actign by those who were moved 
against us by religious or political animosities, can 
only be dimly conjectured. There was a belief in, 
Calcutta that a general rising of the Native troops. 
had been fixed for a particular night in March. It 
happened that, at this time, the Maharajah Scindinh, 
the greatest of the remaining Mahratta Princes, was 
on a visit to the Jnglish capital, No ono tlien 
charged, no one has since charged him, or his ‘an 
gacious minister, Dinkur Rao, with any complicity 
‘ina plot hostile to the Hnglish, They were gratified 
by the kind and hospitable reception which had been 
extended to them by the Governor-General and. all 
the chief people of the Presidency, and were pleased 
with everything they saw. But it happened that 
* So gront was their uneasiness, ral court-martial, of which ho wns 
and so strong wore their suspicions, preaidont, was in clogo consultation 
that it was believed that Colonel with the Governor-General reapocl- 


Wheler, who at thet time went. ing the forcible or fraudulent cou 
‘daily into Caloutta to attend a gone- version of the Sepoys. 
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the Mahratta Prince invited all the principal English Morob, 1887 
gentlemen and. ladies in. Caleutta to a grand enter- 
tainment on the 10th of March, The fate was to 
have been given at the Botanical Gardens on the 
opposite bank of the Hooghly river, Tt is said, that 
when the English were thus occupied with tho plea- 
sure of the moment, and the vigilance of the chief 
oflicors of Government was temporarily diverted, the 
Sepoys, stimulated by the agents of the King of 
Oude, wore to have risen as one man, to have seized 
the Fort and all the chief buildings. of Calcutta, and 
proclaimed war «against ‘the Feringhee. ‘That the 
iden of such a rising found entrance, into the active 
brains of some cnemics of the British'can hardly be 
doubted ; but there is no proof that it ever4tbok 
practical shape as an organised conspiracy, which 
would have had the result I have indicated if 
nothing had occurred to frustrate the plot, But a 
cireumstance did occur, which some still regard as a 
apovial interposition of Providence for the deliver- 
ance of our people. Most unexpectedly, in the dry 
season of the year, there was a heavy storm of rain 
—one of those mighty tropical down-pourings which 
vender all out-of-doors recreation ‘wholly an impos: - 
sihility.. So tho great eutortainment, which the 
Mahavajuh of Gwalior was then to have given to 
the Mnelish socioty of Culcutta, was postponed to™ 
Ww more auspicious moment, and the evening “of ” 
the LOth of Maveli passed over as quictly as its pre- 
decessors, 

Of this combination of the Native troops at the | 
Presidency there were, indeed, no visiblo signs. Out-- 
wardly it appeared elu ouly the Second Grenniliers 
were hnplicuted in treasonable schemes, “The IF orty- : 
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third,” wrote Lord Canning to the Commander-in- 
Chief, “have refused to join in a dinner or feast to 
which the Second invited them; and some of the 
Seventicth have given up a Jemadar of the Second, 
swho came into their Lines and tried to persuade the 
men not to bite the cartridges when the time for 
using them’ should come, and to deter them from 
finishing their huts, saying that there would soon be 
a great stir at Barrackpore, and that their huts would 
be burnt down,”* Another sign of this apparent 
isolation of the Second Grenadiers was afforded by 
an iucident that occurred in Calcutta, The Native 
Guards for the Fort*and for the public buildings in the 
city were furnished by the regiments at Barrackpore. 
On the evening of the 10th of March a detachment 
of the Secqnd was in the Fort, and a Soubahdar’s 
guard from the Thirty-fourth was posted over the 
Calcutta Mint. In the course of the evening, two 
Sepoys from the Second presented themselves at the 
guard-house and sought out the Soubahdar. He was 
reading an order book by the light of a lamp when 
the men appeared before him. One of them then re- 
presented that they had come from the Fort ; that the 
Calcutta Militia were to join the Fort-Guards at mid. 
night; that the Governor-General was going up to 
Barrackpore with all the Artillery from Dun-Dum; 
and that if the Soubahdar would march his guard 
into the Fort and join their comrades there, they 
might rise successfully against the Government.t 
* — HS 5 y ro Wi 

siasieae The setred aul Bates. kas tel wee dog eas 
third had served together at Can- ‘The refusal of the Forty-third was 
dahar, and were old friends, ‘The not intelligible to them, 

proposed dinner was to be given + Lord Canning to General Anson, 
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This last was rather implicd than expressed; but the Much, 1857, 
meaning of the men was sufficiently clear; so the 
Sonubahdar ordered them to be arrested. Next morn- 
ing he sent them prisoners into Fort William ; and, 
a few days afterwards, they were tried by a Native 
Court-martial, found guilty, and sentenced to'impri- 
sonment for fourteen years, 

Thig wag a significant incident, but it was one, also, 
which might be | turned to some account; so Tearsey 
determined not to lose-the opportiinity, His former 
speech to the Barrackpore troops had not accom- 
plished all that was desired; but it had at least been 
partially successful, and he beli¢ved that something 
might now be donc by another address to the Brigade. 
So he suggested to the Governor-General the ex- 
pediency of such a course, On the 14th of March 
they talked the matter over at” Government House, 
and Lord Canning assented to the proposal, But 
before the day had worn out, some misgivings assailed. 
him, as to whether the Generel might not be carriéd 
away, by the strongth of his feclings and the Auency 
of his speech, to say a little too much; so after Hear- 
sey had returned ta Barrackpore, Lord Canning sent 
a letter after him, recapitulating the results of the 
morning conversation, “in order to prevent all mis- 
takes.” This letter reached Ilearsey soon after sun- 
vise on the following morning (il was Sunday), and he 
at once replied to it, promising to take the greatest 
care not to exceed his insiructions. On the nextday 
the Native officers, who had been warned as members 
of the Court-nartial ordered to assemble for the trial 
of the Sepoys of the Second, were to leave Barrack- 
pore for Calcutta; and the "Goneval* thought it ad- 
visable not to address the Brigade until after their de- 
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parture* So the order went forth for a general 
parade of the troops at Barrackpore on the morning 
of Tuesday, the 17th of March. 

There was no little tact requisite, in such a con- 
juncture, for the exact apportionment of the several 
parts of the speech that was to be delivered. The 
main object of it was to warn the troops against de- 
signing persons, who were endeavouring to seduce 
them from their allegiance ; but it was desirable, also, 
to endeavour to pacify and reassure them, for it was 
plain that they Were overridden by a great terror, born. 
of the belief that the Government had sent for Euro- 
pean troops of all arms with the intent of exterminating 
the Brigade. In order thus to remove the dangerous 
delusion which had taken possession of them, it was 
necessary to speak of the designs of the Government 
towards the mutinous Nineteenth—to show that retri- 
bution was sure to overtake all whgse guilt had been 
proved, but that there was no théught of harming 
those who had committed no overt acts of rebellion. 
But it was not easy in ‘such a case to avoid saying 
either too much or too little. “Iam afraid,” wrote 
Lord Canning to the General, “that, however brief 
your observations on that regiment (and they should, 
I think, be very bricf), you will find it a nice matter 
to steer between exciting undue alarm and raising 
hopes which may be disappointed. But I feel sure 
that you will master the difficulty, and I leave the 
task in your hands with perfect confidence of the re- 


* “T cannot addiess the Brigade 
util Tuesday morning, as the Native 
commissioned officers, who ale to be 
membeis of the General Cout-mar- 
tial to be convened at Calcutta for 
the tual of the Sepoys of the Second 


Gienadicra must go from hence be- 
foe Ido so. If they heard my ad- 
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ral Hearscy to Lord Canning, March 
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sult,"*. He was thinking mainly of the effect to be Maoh, 1887. 
produced upon the minds of the Sepoys of the Ninc- 
teenth. He did not wish that the decision of Govern- 
ment should be announced before the time of carrying 
it into effect; but Iearsey saw plainly that it was 
better for the general pacification of the Brigade that 
the haze through which the intentions of Government 
appeared to the soldi¢ry in such exaggerated dimen- 
sions should be dispersed. “ For if the men of this 
Brigade,” he wrote to Lord Canning, «‘ know before- 
hand what is to take place, their minds will be made 
casy, and they will be disabused of the false rumours 
now spread. about that it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to attack and destroy them by European 
«troops atid Artillery.” 

Tt was truly a great thing, at that time, to remove 
from the minds of the Barrackpore regiments the 
great terror that held possession of them; but the 
Nineteenth had not then commenced its march from 
Berhgmpore, and it is always a hazardous operation 
to move a regiment, with sentence of disbandment 
proclaimed against it, to the place of exccution. These 
considerations pressed heavily on Tearsey’s mind, 
when, on the morning of the 17th of March, he rode 
out to the parade-ground, and saw the Brigade drawn 
up before him. There was much, however, when he 
prepared to address them, of which there could be no 
doubt. Most of all was it necessary to warn them of 
the evil-minded and designing men who were leading 
them astray; so he began by telling them to beware 
of such amen, who were endeavouring to take the 


* Toid Canning to General Tlear- | Genoral {Iearacy to Tord Cin. 
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bread from the mouths of good Sepoys by making 
them the instruments of their schemes of sedition ; 
then he spoke of the discontent still prevailing ariong 
them with respect to the cartridge-paper, in which 
they had never ceased to believe that animal fat had 
been used. Then he began to explain to them, and 
wisely, too, as he would explain to children, that the 
glazed appearance of the papet was produced by the 
starch employed in its composition, and that the very 
best paper usetl by the Pringes of the land had the 
same smooth surface and shiny appearance. In 
proof of this, he»produced, from a bag of golden 
tissue, a letter he had received, whilst serving in the 
Punjab, from the Maharajah Gholab Sing of Cash- 
mere, and, giving it to the Native officers, told them 
to open it and to show it to their men, that they 
might see that it was even more glossy than the 
paper which they suspected. Having done this, he 
asked them if they thought that a Dogra Brahmin or 
Rajpoot, ever zealous in the protection of kine, would 
use paper made as they suspected, and, after further 
illustrations of the absurdity of their suspicions, told 
them, that if they did not then believe him, they 
should go to Serhampore and sec the paper made for 
themselves. Then approaching the more dangerous 
subject of the Nincteenth, who had been led into 
open mutiny by a belief in the falschood of the defiled 
paper, he said that the investigation of their conduct 
had been laid before him as General of the Division, 
and that he had forwarded it to Government, who 
were exceedingly angry, and would, in his opinion, 
order him to disband the regiment. That if he re- 
ceived orders to that effect, all the troops within tivo 
marches of the place—Infantry, Cavalry, and Ar- 
tillery, European and Native—would be assembled 
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at Barrackpore to witness the disbandment, and that Mmeh, 1867, 
“the ceremony of striking the name and number of 
the regiment from the list of the Army would be 
carried out in exactly the same manner as the old 
Thirty-fourth Regiment were disbanded at Meerut.” 
“T inform you of this beforchand,” added the Ge- 
neral, “because your encmics are trying to make 
you believe that European troops with Cavalry and 
Artillery will be sent here suddenly to attack you; 
these, and such lies, are fabricated and rumoured 
amongst you to causé trouble. But no Huropean or 
other troops will come to Barrackpore without my 
orders, and I will give you all timely intclligence of 
their coming,” Then he told then that nothing had 
been proved against them, and that therefore they 
had nothing to fear; that all their complaints would 
be listened to by their officers; that their caste and 
religions ptejudices were safe under his protection, 
and that any one who attempted to interfere with 
them would meet with the severest punishment, 
Ifaving thus concluded, ITIcarscy deployed the 
Brigade, opencd out the ranks to double distance, 
and rode through them, stopping to notice the men 
who wore medals on their brensts, and asking uhom, 
with kindly interest, for what special services they 
had been rewarded. The regiments were then dis- 
missed, and went quietly to their Lines, pondering all 
that they heard from their General, Whut they had 
heard was, perhaps, a little more than the Governor. 
General had intended them to hear; and Lord Can. 
ning, though he much adinired and much trasied 
the fino old oMecr, had not been wholty free trom 
alarm lest ITearsey should ho curvicd away by his 
foclings, and give vent to more than he had authority 
for declaring, But, he added, “it will be nothing 
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very mischievous cven if he should do so.” And he 
was right. Hearsey had intimated that Government 
would disband the Nineteenth, and in this he ex- 
ceeded his instructions. But it is not certain that 
the Governor-General Jamented the excess. He re- 
garded the disbandment of the Nineteenth as a ne- 
cessary, but “an odious business ;” and, perhaps, in 
his inmost heart he was not sorry that he had thus 
escaped the painful, and to a generous mind the 
humiliating alternative of concealing from the regi- 
ment the doom in store for it} until he was strong 
enough to execute the sentence.* Indeed, -he wrote 
to the Commander-in-Chief, saying, “The Nineteenth 
are marching down steadily, and will reach Barrack- 
pore on the morning of the 31st. They do not know 
for certain that disbandment is to be their punish- 
ment, and, upon the whole, I think it was bétter not 
totell them. But I admit that there were two sides 
to that question.” The safer course on one side, and 
the manlier course on the other; and between these 
two the ruler and the man might well have oscillated. 

That there was danger in the knowledge, is not to be 
doubted, Ilearscy had sought, by the partial revela- 

tions that he had made, to soothe the troubled spirit 
of the Barrackpore Brigade; but it soon became. 
doubtful whether the knowledge they had gained 
would not excite within them more dangerots fecl- 

ings than those which he had endeavoured to qllay. 

“The regiments at Barrackpore, however, know it,” 

wrote Lord Canning, “or, at least, fully expect it, 

and to-day it is confidently said in the Bazaars that 
the Second Grenadiers and the Thirty-fourth intend 

to protect the Nineteenth, and to join them in resist- 


* Compare Book TI, page 297 ef sey. ; Considerations on the subject of 
disbandment, 
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ing. This is leading to alarms and suggestions on Moreh, 1887. 
all sides. Colonel Abbott, of Ishapore, advises the 
putting a gag upon the Native Press for a time. 
Major Bontein recominends bringing the Nineteenth 
to Caleutta instead of Barrackpore, and dealing with 
them under the guns of the Fort, where they will have 
no sympathisers within reach. Even Atkinson sug- 
gests that Dum-Dum- would be better than Bavrack- 
pore. I am not in any way moved from my first 
intention, and nothing but the opinion of Gencral 
Hearsey, who has to extcute the orders, that a change 
of plan or place should be made, yould dispose me to 
do so. I do not think that he will give any such 
opinion, and I hope that he will not.” 

No such opinion was given; but it was plain to 
Hearsey, as the month of March wore to a close, that 
the hopes which he had once entertained of the 
speedy subsidence of the alarm which had taken 
possession of the Sepoys were doomed to be disap- 
pointed, For when the troops at Barrackpore knew 
that tho Ninetcenth were to be disbanded, and that 
an English regiment had been brought across the 
black water to execute the punishment, they he- 
lieved, more firmly than they had believed at the 
beginning of the month, that other white regiments 
were coming, and that the Government would force 
thom to use the obnoxious cartridges, or treat them 
like their comrades that were marching down from 
Berhampore to be disgraced. So the great terror 
that was driving them into rebellion grew stronger 
and stronger, and as from mouth to mouth passed 
the significant words, “Gora-logue aya’—" the Mn. 
vopeans have come”—their excited imaginations be 
held vessel after vessel pouring forth its legions of 
English fighting-men, under a foregone design to 
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March, 1857. force them all to apostatise at the point of the 


The slory 
of Mungul 
Pandy. 


bayonet. iS 

Mitchell had started with his doomed corps on the 
20th of March, and was expected to reach Barrack- 
pore at the end of the month. The behaviour of the 
men of the Nineteenth, ever since the outburst that 
had irretrievably committed them, had been orderly 
and respectful, and they were marching steadily down 
to the Presidency, obedient to their English officers. 
On the 30th, they were at Barasut, eight miles from 
Barrackpore, awaiting the orders of Government, 
when news reached Mitchell to the effect that the 
troops at the latter station were in a fever of excite- 
ment, and that on the day before an officer had been 
cut down on parade. ; 

The story was too true. On the 29th of March— 
it was a Sunday afternoon—there was more than 
common excitement in the Lines of the Thirty-fourth, 
for it was said that the Europeans had arrived. Fifty 
men of the Fifty-third had come by water from Cal- 
cutta, and were disembarking at the river-side, The 
apprehensions of the Sepoys exaggerated this arrival, 
and it was believed that the cantonment would soon 
be swarming with English soldicrs. On one man 
especially this impression had fixed itself so strongly, 
that, inflamed as he was by bang, which is to the 
Sepoy what strong drink is to the European soldier, 
he was no longer master of himself, He was a young 
man, named Mungul Pandy, 1 man of good cha- 
racter, but of an excitable disposition, and seemingly 
with some religious enthusiasm wrought upon by the 
story of the greased cartridges. He had heard of the 
arrival of the detachment of Europeans, and he be- 
lieved that the dreaded hour had come; that the 
caste of the Sepoys was about to be destroyed. So, 
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putting on his accoutrements and scizing his musket, March, 1 
he went out from his hut, and, calling npon his com- 
rades to follow him, if thoy did not wish to bite the 
cartridges and become infidels, he took post in front 
of the Ounr ter-Guard, and ordored a bugler to sownd 
the assembly. The order was not obeyed ; but, with 
ant insolent aud threatening manner, Mungul Pandy 
continued to stride up and down, and whon ihe 
European sergeant-major went ont, fired his picce at 
him, and missed. 

All this time the’ Native officer and men of the 
Thirty-fourth on duty at the Quarter-Guard saw 
what was going on, but did not move to arrest the 
drugged fanatic who was so plainly bent upon mis- 
chief. But hastening to the Adjutaiit’s house, a 
Native corporal reported what had occurred, and 
Lieutenant Bangh, without a moment of unnecessary 
delay, buckled on his sword, loaded his pistols, 
mounted his horse, and galloped down to the Quarter- 
Guard. He had just tightened rein, when Mungul 
Pandy, hidden by the station gun in front of the 
Guard, look aim and fired at the Adjatdnt; but, 
missing him, wounded his charger, and brought both 
horse and rider to the ground. Baugh then, dis- 
entangling himself, took one of his pistols from tho 
holsters and fired at the Sepoy. he shot did not 
take effect, so he drew his sword and closed with 
the man, who also had drawn his trlwaer, and then 
there was a sharp hand-to-hand conflict, in which 
the odds were against the Sepoy, for the sergeant 
major came up and took part in the allray. But 
Mungul Pandy was a desperate man, and the strokes 
of his tulwar foll heavily upon his asvailanta; and 
he might, perhaps, have despatched them both, if a 
Mahomedan Sepoy, of the Grenadier Company, named 


‘arch, 1887, 
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Sheikh . Pultoo, ' had not seized the. mutineer and 
averted his blows. 
All this passed at the distance of a few yards only 


-from the Quarter-Guard of the Thirty-fourth, where 


a Jemadar and twenty men were on duty. The sound 
of the firing had brought many others from the Lines, 


~ and Sepoys in uniform and ont of uniform crowded 


around in astate of tumultuous excitement. But with 
the exception of this Sheikh Pultoo, no man moved 
to. assist his‘ officer; no man moved to arrest the 
criminal. Nor was their guilt only the guilt of 
inaction. Some’of the Sepoys of the Guard struck 


‘the wounded officers on the ground with the butt- 


ends. of. their muskets, and one fired his piece at 
them ;: and when Sheikh Pultoo called upon them to 


~ arvest the mutineer, they abused him, and said that if 


he did not'release Mungul Pandy, they would shoot 
him, But he held the desperate fanatic until Baugh 
and the sergeant-major had escaped, and doubtless to 
his fidelity they owed their lives, 

Meanwhile, tidings of the tumult had reached the 
quarters of General Hearsey. An orderly rushed into - 
‘the portico of his house and told him that the Brigade 
had risen, His two sons, officers of the Sepoy Army, 
were with him; and now the three, having ordered 


- their horses to be saddled and brought round, put on 


their uniform and accoutrements and prepared at once 
to proceed to the scene of action. It seemed so pro- 
bable that all the regiments had turned out in a 


‘frenzy of alarm, that, whilst the horses were being 


saddled, Hearsey wrote hasty notes, to be despatched 


_ in case of need to the officers commanding the Huro- 


peans at Chinsurah and Dum-Dum, calling upon 
them to march down at once to his assistance, He 
had just sealed them, when first the Adjutant of the 
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Forty-third, smeared. with. the blood of the wounded Marsh, 1867, 
officers, and then the Commandant of the Regiment, 
came up to report, in detail, what had happened, ‘The 
story then told him was a.strange one; for it seamed 
not that the Brigade, but that a single. Sepoy had’ 
risen, and was setting the State at defiance, It is 
hard to say whether. the surprise or the indignation 
of the gallant veteran were greater, when he asked 
whether there was no one to shoot or to secure the 
madman. But it was plain that no time was to be 
lost, So, mounting their horses, Hearsey and his 
sons galloped down to the parade- -ground, and saw 
for themselves what was passing.” ; 
There was a great crowd of Sepoys, mostly unarmed 
and undressed, and there were several: European 
officers, some mounted and some on foot; much con- 
fusion and some consternation, but apparently no 
action, Mungul Pandy, still master of the situation, 
‘was pacing up and down, in front of the Quarter- 
Guard, calling upon his comrades in vehement tones, 
and with excited action, to follow his example, as the 
Europeans were coming down upon them, and.to die 
bravely for their religion. But the crowd of Sepoys, 
though none remembered at that moment that they 
were servants of the State, none came forward to: 
support discipline and authority, were not ripe for 
open mutiny; and when Mungul Pandy reviled them 
as cowards, who had first excited and thon deserted 
him, they hung trresolutely back, clustering together 
like sheep, and wondering what would happen. next, 
The arrival of the General solved the question. As 
goon ‘hs ho saw Mungul Pandy in front of the Quarter. 
Guard, he rode towards it, accompanied by his sons 
and by his Division-Staff, Major Ross, pad. when: an 
officer cried out to him to take care, as the mutincer’s 


Marel, 1867. 
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musket was loaded, answered, “Damn his musket,” 
and rode on to do his duty. 

Little inclination was there on the part of the 
Jemadar and the men of the Guard to obey the 
General’s orders; but the manner of Hearsey at that 
moment was the manner of a man not to be denied; 
and supported by his sons, each of the gallant Three 
with his hand upon his revolver, there was instant 
death in disobedience. So the Jemadar and the 
Guard, thus overawed, followed Hearsey and his sons 
to the place whdre Mungul Pandy was striding about 
menacingly with his musket in his hand. As they 
approached the mittineer, John Hearsey cried ont, 
“Tather, he is taking aim at you.” “TéT fall, John,” 
said the General, “rush upon him and put him to 
death.” But Mungul Pandy did not fire upon 
Hearsey ; he turned his weapon upon himself. He 
saw that the gaine was up; and so, placing the butt 
of his musket on the ground, and the muzzle of the 
piece to his breast, he discharged it by the pressure of 
his foot, and fell burnt and wounded to the ground. 

As he lay there conyulsed and shivering, with his 
blood-stained sword beneath him, the officers thought 
that he was dying. But medical assistante came 
promptly, the wound was examined and found to be 
only superficial, so the wounded man was carried to 
the Hospital; and then Hearsey rode among the 
Scpoys, telling them, as he had often told them 
before, that their alarms were groundless, that the 
Government had no thought of interfering with their 
religion, and that he saw with regvet how lamentably 
they had failed in their duty, in not arresting or 
shooting down a man who had thus shown himself to 
be a rebel and a murderer, They answered that 
he was a madman, intoxicated to frenzy by bang. 
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“ And if go,” said Hearsey, “why not have shot him March, 1807 
down as you would have shot a mad clephant or a 

mad dog, if he resisted you.” Some answered that he 

had a loaded musket, “What!” replied the General, 

“are you afraid of a loaded musket?” They were 

silent; and he dismissed them with scorn. lt was 

plain that they had ceased to be soldiers. 

Hearsey roturned to his quarters that Sabbath 
evening, heavy with “thought of the work before him. 
He had received his orders to execute the sentence 
that had been passeds.on the Nineteenth Regiment. 
That sentence had now been publicly proclaimed in a 
general order to the whole Army? On Tuesday morn- 
ing, in the presence of all the troops, Huropean and 
Native, at the Presidency, the Berhanpore mutineers 
sere to be turned adrift on the world, destitute and 
degraded ; and it was not to be doubted that they 
would carry with them the sympathies of their 
comrades in all parts of the country. That there was 
prospective danger in this was certain, for every dis- 
banded Scpoy might have become an emissary of 
evil; but there was a great andepresent danger, far 
too formidable in itself to suffer thoughts of the future 
to provail; for it was probable that the Nineteenth 
would resist. their sentence, and that all the Native 
troops at the Presidency would aid them in their ve- 
sistance, Some thought that the Barrackpore Brigade 
would anticipate the event, and that on Monday there 
would be a general rising of the Sepoys, and that the 
officers and their funilies would be butchered by tho 
mutineers, The first blood had heen shed, Mungul 
Paudy was only the fuglenm. - So many of tha 
English ladies in Barrackpore left the cantoument 
and sought safely for a while in Caleutia, Bué there 
was no place at that time more secure than that 


March, 1857, 


March 81, 
1857. 


Dishand- 
ment of the 
‘Nineteenth, 
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which they had quitted; and they found that the 
inmates of the asylum they had sought were as much 
alarmed as themselves. 

Tt has been said ‘that, halted at Barasut on the 
80th of March, the Ninetcenth Icarnt what had 
happened on @he preceding evening. The Thirty- 
fourth had sent out their emissaries to meet their old 
friends and comrades of Lucknow, to prompt them 
to resistance, and to promise to*cast in their own lot 
with their brethren and to die for their religion. And 
this, too, it is said, with murgerous suggestions of a 
general massacre of the white officers. But the Nine. 
teenth shook their heads at the tenipters. They had 
expressed their sorrow for what had happened, and 
they had implored that they might be gyffered to 
prove their loyalty by going on service to any part of 
the world. They had never at heart been mutinous, 
and they would not now rise against the Government 
whose salt they had eaten and whose uniform they 
had worn. But the bonds of a great sympathy re- 
strained them from denouncing their comrades, so 
they suffered in siJence the tempters to return to 
their own Lines. 

As the morning dawned upon them, obedient to 
orders, they commenced the last march that they were 
ever to make as soldiers. TIeavy-hearted, penitent, 
and with the remains of a great fear still clinging to 
them, they went to their doom. A mile from Barrack. 


_ pore, Hearsey met them with his final orders, and 


placing himself in front of the column, rode back with 
them to the parade-ground which was to be the scene 
of their disbandment. There all the available troops 
in the Presidency division, European and Native, 
were drawn up to receive them. Steadily they 
marched on to the ground which had been marked 
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out for them, and found themselves face to face with March, 1867, 
the guns, If there had been any thought of resistance, 
it would have passed away at the first sight of that 
imposing array of white troops and. the tivo ficld- 
batteries which confronted them. But they had’ never 
thought of anything but submission. Obedient, thore- 
fore, to the word of command, up to the last moment 
of their military existence, they listened in silence to 
the General’s brief preliminary address, in silence to 
the General Order of Government announcing the 
sentence of disbandment; without » murmur, opencd 
their ranks, piled their arms at the word of command 
as though they had been on a common parade, and 
then hung their belts upon their bayonets. The 
colours of the regiment were then brought to the 
front, and Jaid upon a rest composed of a little pile of 
crossed muskets. It was an anxious moment, for 
though the Nineteenth were penitent and submissive, 
the temper of some of the other regiments, and espe- 
cially of the Thirty-fourth, was not to be trusted; 
and for a while it was believed that the men, who two 
days before had thrown off the niask, were prepared 
to five upon their officers. The rumour ran that 
many of the Sopoys of that guilty regiment were on 
parade’ with loaded muskets, and Ucarsey was advised 
to prove them by ordering the regiment to spring 
ramrods, But he wisely rejected the advice, saying 
that all was going well, and that he would not mar 
the effect of the peaceable disbandment of the regi- 
ment by a movement that might excite a collision, 
Ile was right. The work that he had in hand was 
quietly completed. The men of the Nineteenth were 
marched 10 a distance {rom their arms, and the pay 
that was due to them brought out for disbursement. 
They had now ceased to he soldiers; but there was no 
2Nn 
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March, 1867, further degradation in store for them. Hearsey ad- 

dressed them in tones of kindness, saying that though 

_ the Government had decrecd their sammary dismissal, 

their uniforms would not be stripped from their backs, 

and that as » reward for their penitence and good 

conduct on the march from Berhampore, they would 

be provided at the public cost with carriage to convey 

» * them to their homes, This kindacss made a deep im- 

pression upon them. Many of them lifted up their 

voices, bewailing their fate and loudly declaring that 

they would revenge themselves‘tipon the Thirty-fourth, 

“ who had tempted them to their undoing. One man, 

apparently spokesman for his comrades, said, “ Give 

us back our arms for ten minutes before we go; and 

leave us alone with the Thirty-fourth to settle our 
account with them.’* 

Whilst the men of what had once been the Nine- 
teenth were being paid, Hearsey addressed the other 
Native regiments on parade, very much as he had ad- 
dressed them before; but urging upon them the con- 
sideration of the fact that the Ninetcenth, in which 
there were four hundred Brahmins and a hundred 
and fifty Rajpoots, had been sent to their homes, and 
were at liberty to visit; what shrines they pleased, and 
to worship where their fathers had worshipped before 
them, as a proof that the report which had been 

* Lord Canning’s reasons for 
. sparing them the deeper degradation 


are thus given in a lettor to General 
Anson: “T sent you a copy of the 


punishment is severe enough with 
out being made to gall and ranklo. 
Tt was for this reason that I did not 
originally prescribe that the numbor 


General Order yesterday. I havo 
determined to omit the words which 
require that the men shall bo de- 
pved ‘of the uniform which they 
have dishonoured’ Heavy as has 
been their erime—none heavier—it 
is not a mean or abject one: such as 
refusing to march to a post of 
danger; mid the substance of their 


of the regiment should he removed 
fiom the Army List, or that the mon 
should be tuned out of cantonment 
ignominiously, as was done in tho 
caso of the Thirty-fourth thirteen 
years ago, Tho abstaining from 
stripping their uniforms from them 
will Me a further relaxation in tho 
samo spixit.’—JLS. Correspondence, 
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circulated of the intention of Government to interfere Marob, 1867, 
with their religion was nothing but a base falschood. 
The men listened attentively to what was said; and. 
when the time came for their dismissal, they went 
quictly to their lines, It was nearly nine o'clock 
before the men of the old Nineteenth had been paid 
up; and, under an European escort, were marched 
out of Barrackpore. ,As they moved off, they cheored 
the fine old soldier, whose duty it had becn to dis- , 
band them, and wished him a long and a happy life }~ 
and he went to his house with a heart stirred to its 
very depths with a compassionate sorrow, feeling 
doubtless that it was the saddest’ morning’s work he 
had ever done, but thanking God that it had been 
done so peacefully and with such perfect success. 


2N2 
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CHAPTER VI. 


e ae 4 

THE MONTH OF APRIL-—PROGRESS OF ALARM—~TUE PANIO AT UMBALLAII—~= 

GENERAL ANSON’S ADDRESS — EVENTS AT NEDRUT —~ THE BONE-DUST 

:: PLOUR—THE sTORY OF ‘qm ONUPATTES—INTWIGUES OF THE NANA Savy 
AFFAIRS AT LUCKNOW. 


Brneckpor, Nor less dhankful was Lord Canning, when tidings 
April, 1857. ete brought to him at Calcutta that all had passed 
off quietly at Barrackpore. He had sent one of his 
Aides-de-camp, Captain Baring, to witness the dis- 
bandment of the Nineteenth, and to bring back to 
him, with all possible despatch, intelligence of the 
events of the morning. And now that good news 
had come, he telegraphed it at once to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and made it known throughout the 
city, to the intense relief of many frightened rosi- 
dents, who had anticipated a general rising “of the 
Native troops, and the massacre of all the European 
inhabitants, For the moment, at least, the danger 
had passed; and a little breathing-time was per- 
mitted to Government. Now that the disbandment 
of the ‘Nineteenth had been effected, and the men 
were going quietly to their homes, there was leisure 
to think of the far greater crime of the Thirty-fourth. 
The case of Mungul Pandy, who had cut down his 
officer, was one to. raise no questionings. Nor, indeed, 
could there be much doubt about the Jemadar of the 
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Guard, who had suffered such an outrage to be com- 
mitted ‘before his eyes, The former was tried by 
Court-martial on the 6th of April, and sentenced to 
be hanged; and, on the 10th and-1Jth, the latter 
was tried, and sentenced to the same ignominious 
death. On the 8th, Mungul Pandy paid the penalty 
of his crime on. the gallows, in the presence of all the 
troops, at Barrackpsre. But although without loss of 
time the Jemadar was condemned to be hanged, the 
execution lagged behind the sentence in a manner 
that must have greafly marred the effect of the ex- 
ample. A legal difficulty arose, which, for a while, 
held retribution in restraint,* and -the men of the 
Brigade began to think that Government lacked 
the resolution to inflict condign punisliment on the 
offender. Bae 

Nor was this the only apparent symptom of irreso- 
lution. The Thirty-fourth had been more guilty than 
the Nineteenth ; but punishment had not overtaken 
it, The men still went about with their arms in 
their hands ; and. there was scarcely: Kuropean. in 
Barrackpore who believed that he was safe. from 
their violence. As officers returned: at night: from 
their regimental messes, they thought that their own 
Sepoys would fall upon them in the darkness, and 
social intercourse after nightfall between the ladies 


# Tho oxcoution of a Nalivo offl- 
cor of his tank,” wrote Lord Canning 
to the President of tho Board of 
Control, “ convicted by his brother 
officors, will have a most wholesoma 
aileet, Suoh a thing is quite unpre. 
codented, ‘There has been a delay 
bolween the sentence and the exe- 


cution, which has voxed me, as. ib, 


may give an appearanen of hesitation 
4o tho proceedings of Goyorment 
which «would be amisshigvous, aid 


whioh nover has existed for amoment. ¢ 


The delay was caused by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief not having given 
authority to Goneral THenrsey, in 
his warrant, to carry out sontonces 
against: any but non-commissioned 
officors, nnd by au opinion utterly 
erroncous of tho Sud 

who is with the Commander-in-Chiof, 
that the authority could not be given, 
Teneo nonrly.a week was lost,and 
with. if something of. tho. sharpness 
of Uho: oxamplo.”"-—JALS; Convesponit< 
ence of Lord Canning, ~ ‘ 


April, 3857. 


igo Advooata,. ‘ 
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‘ a 


April, 1857, of the station was suspended.* All this was known 
and deplored ; but it was felt, upon the other hand, 
that if there were evil in delay, there was evil also in 
any appearance of hastet Mindful that the dis- 
affection in the Sepoy regiments had its root in fear, 
and believing that any undue severity would in- 
crease their irritation, the Governor-General caused 
all the circumstances of the excitement of the Thirty- 
fourth to be sifted to the bottom, and hoped thereby 
to elicit information which might guide him to a 
right understanding of the fatter. The regiment 
once disbanded, there would be no hope of further 
revelations. So all through the month of April their 
doom was unpronounced. Courts of Inquiry were 
being held for the purpose of ascertaining the general 
temper of the regiment. It appeared that for somo 
time there had been a want of loyalty and good feel- 
ing in the Thirty-fourth ; that Native officers and 
Sepoys had been disrespectful in their manner to- 
wards their English officers; and altogether there had 
been such a lack of discipline, that the officers, when 
questioned, said that if the regiment had been or- 


hasty measure of rotribution, betiay- 
ing animosity, or an wnjust act of 
severity, would confirm, instead of 
allaying, tho tempor which is abroad, 


* It docs not appent that any out- 
rages wore actually committed; but 
ono night a Sepoy appeared sud- 
denly in a threatening attitude be- 


fora a young ollicer, as he was on 
his way home, upon which, being a 
stalwail and brave fellow, the Ung- 
lish subaltern knocked him down, 

A little later the Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote: “The mutinous spirit is 
not quelled here, and T feel no con- 
fidence of being able to oradicate it 
very speedily, although the outbreaks 
may be repressed easily. ‘The spirit 
of disaffection, or rather of misliust, 
for it is more that, haa spread fur- 
ther than I thought six weeks ago, 
but widely iather than deeply, and 
ib requires veay wary walking, A 


Jt is not possible to say with confi. 
denes what tho causes are ; but with 
the common herd Uhore is a sincere 
fear for their caste, and a conviction 
that this has been in danger from 
the cartridges and other causes. This 
fecling is played upon by others from 
outside, and, to some extent, with 
politionl objcols. But, upon tho 
whole, political animosity does not 
go for much in the present move- 
ment, and certainly does not actuate 
the Sepoys in the mass.”~ Lord Can- 
aing to Lord HElphinstono, May 0, 
1857.—2US. Correspondence, 
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dered on service they would have had little faith in April, 1857 
the fidelity of the great bulk of the soldiery, And at: 
Jast an opinion was recorded to the effect that “the 
Sikhs and Mussulmans of the Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry were trustworthy soldiers of 
the State, but that the Hindoos generally of that 
corps were not to be trusted.” So the Government 
1ook into deliberate gonsideration the disbandment of 
the regiment, with the exception of those officers and 
soldiers who had been absent from Barrackpore at 
the time of the outragy of the 29th of March, or who 
had at any time made practical demonstration of 
their loyalty and fidelity to the State.* 

But before judgment was pronounced and sen- 
tence executed, there had been much in-other parts 
of the country to disturb the mind of the Governor. 
General. He was a man of a hopeful nature, and 
a courageous heart that never suffered him to exag- 
gerate the dangers of the Future, or to look gloomily 
at the situation of the Present; but it was plain that 
the little cloud which had arisen at the end of 
January, was now, in the early part of April, rapidly 
spreading itself over the entire firmament. Already 
the sound of the thunder had been heard from dis- 
tant stations bencath the shadow of the Himalayahs, 


%# ‘Phvee companies of the Thirly- 
fourth had been on detachment duty 
ab Chitlagong. No suspicion of dis. 
loyalty had attached to them, and 
whan they heard of what had passed 
at Barrnokpore, thoy sont ina memo. 
rink, saying that they had howd with 
extioma rogrot of the disgracoful 
conduct of Mamgnl Vandy and the 
Guard; that thoy watl know that 
iho Governmont would nob interfere 
with Uhoir religion; and that the 
would romain faithful for ovor.” If 
thoy wore sincere, thoy slucurily 


mael bo regarded as_an additional 
proof_of tho oxtonnal agonoy thut 
was, I beliova, at the hoginning of 
1887, cmplased to Sotri tho So 
poys at tho Prosidonoy. Tt is n oir 
oumatancoalso lo he noticed, that the 
yory Soubutdue of the Mint-Claavd, 
who had micsted the Supoys of the 
Second Cronadicrs, was acoused, fn 
the comso af tho Inguity fate. (he 
conduot nnd Lompor of tho Lhirty- 
fourth, of being i prime mover of 
sodition, 


April, 1857. 


Reh ospet of 


oyents at 
Umbaltah, 
March, 1857, 
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and it was little likely that, throughout the interven- 
ing country, there was a single cantonment by which 
the alarm had not been caught—a single Native regi- 
ment in which the new rifle and the greased car- 
tridges were not subjects of excited discussion. 

The Head-quarters of the Army were at that time 
at Umballah, at the foot of the great hills, a thou- 
sand miles from Calcutta, There Genoral Anson, 
having returned from his hasty visit to Caleutta, was 
meditating a speedy retreat to Simlah, when the un- 
quigt spirit in the Native regiments forced itself 
upon his atiention. This station was one of the 
Depéts of Instructién, at which the use of the new 
rifle was taught to representative men from the dif- 
ferent regirnents in that part of the country. These 
men jvere picked soldiers, of more than common 
aptitude and intelligence, under some of the best 
Native officers in the service, The explanations of 


_their instructors seemed to have disarmed their sus- 


“picions, and they attended their instruction parades 
- without any sign of dissatisfaction. They had not 


advanced so far in their drill as to require to use the 
cartridges; and, indeed, the new ammunition had 
not yet been reecived from Mecrut, But the Com- 
mander-in-Chief belioved that the men wero salis- 
fied, until a circumstance occurred which loudly pro- 
claimed, and ought to have struck home to him the 
conviction, that the great fear whieh had taken pos- 
session of men’s minds was too deeply seated to be 
eradicated by any single measure of the Government, 
and too widely spread to be removed by any local 
orders. What solace was there in the assurance that 
no cartridges lubricated with the obnoxions grease 
had been, or ever would be, issued to them, if the 
cartridge-paper used by them were unclean? and 
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even if their own minds were cleansed of all fol Mmeh, 1867, 
suspicions, what did this avail, so long as their com. Umbwllsh. 
rades in the several regiments to which they be- 
longed believed them to be defiled, and were, there- 
fore, casting them out from the brotherhood ? 

The Thirty-sixth Regiment formed the escort of 
the Commander-in-Chief, There was a detachment 
from it in the Rifle Repét; and it happened that one 
day, at the end of the third week of March, two non- 
commissioned officers from this detachment visited 
the régimental camp, "nd were publicly taunted by 
a Soubahdar with having become Christians, They 
carried back this story to the Depot, and one of 
them, when he told it to Lieutenant Martincau, the 
Instructor, cried like a child in his présence, said 
that he was an outcast, and that the men of his 
regiment had refused to eat with him. A man of 
more than common quickness of intelligence and 
depth of thought, Martineau saw at once the terrible ; 
significance of this, and he pushed his inquiries 
further among the men of the Depdi. The restilt 
lefé no doubt upon his mind, that in every detach- 
ment there was the same strong feeling of terror, lest 
having used the new greased cartridges, or having 
been suspected of using them, they should become 
outcasts from their regiments, and shunned by their 
brethven on retuming to their own villages, This 
was no more famey. Already had the detachments 
found their intercourse with their regiments sus- 
pended. They had writien letters 1o their distant 
comrades and received no answers; and now they 
asked, not without a great show of reason, “If a 
Soubahdar in the Commander-in-Chiel’s camp, and 
on duty as his personal escort, can taunt us with loss 
of caste, what kind of reception shall we meet on our 
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March, 1887.return to our own corps? No reward that Govern- 

Umballah, : ‘ ; " 
ment can offer us is any equivalent for being re- 
garded as outcasts by our own comrades.” Plainly, 
then, it was Martinean’s duty to communicate all 
that he knew to the Commander-in-Chief, and being 
his duty, he was not a man to shrink from doing it. 
So he wrote at once to the Assistant-Adjutant-Gencral, 
Septimus Becher, and told his,story—privately in 
the first instance, but afterwards, at Becher’s sug- 
gestion, in an official letter. But already had the 
Commander-in-Chief learnt afso from other séurces 
the feeling of consternation that was pervading the 
minds of the men df the Depdt. On the 19th of 
March the Soubahdar had insulted the men of the 
detachment; on the 20th, Martineau wrote his first 
letter to Anson’s Staff; on the morning of the 23rd 
the Commander-in-Chief was to inspect the Rifle 
Depdt; and on the previous evening a report reached 
him that the men of the detachments wished to speak 
to him, through their delegates, on parade. He de- 
termined, therefore, to take the initiative, and to ad- 
dress them, So, after the Inspection parade, ho 
formed the detachments into a hollow square, and 
calling the Native officers to the front, within a short 
distance of his Staff, began his oration to the troops. 
He had not the advantage, which IIcarsey enjoyed, 
of being able to address them fluently in their own 
language. But, if his discourse was ‘therefore less 
impressive, it was not less clear; for calling Mar- 
tineau to his aid, Anson paused at the end of each 
brief sentence, “heard it translated into Hindostanee, 
and asked if the men understood its import.” I¢ was 
thus that he spoke to them: , 

Addressofthe “The Commander-in-Chief is desirous of taking 


Commande ‘ . : 
in-Chio, this opportunity of addressing a few words to the 
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Native officers assembled at this Depdt, which has March, 1857, 
been formed for the instruction of the Army in the *™""™ 
use of the new Rifle. The Native officers have been 
selected for this duty on account of their superior in- 
telligence upon all matters connected with the service 
to which they belong. The Commandor-in-Chief 
feels satisfied, therefore, that they will exercise that 
intelligence, and employ the: influence which their 
positions warrant him in supposing they possess, for 
the good of the men who are placed under their 
authority, and for the alvantage of the Army gene- 
rally, In no way can this be more beneficially 
proved than in disabusing their minds of any mis- 
taken notion which they may have been led to enter- 
tain respecting the intentions and orders of the Go- 
vernment whom they have engaged to serve. The 
introduction of a better arm has rendered it neces- 
sary to adopt a different system of loading it, and an 
improved description of cartridge. The Commander- 
in-Chief finds that, on account of the appearance of 
the paper used for the cartridges, and of the material 
with which they are made up according to the pat- 
terns sent from England, objections have been raised 
to their use by Scpoys of various Religions and 
Castes, and that endeavours have been made to in- 
duce them to believe that it is the express object of 
the Government to subvert their Religion and to sub- 
ject them to the loss of Caste on which they set so 
high a value. 

“A moment's calm reflection must convince every * 
one how titterly groundless and how impossible it is 
that there can be the slightest shadow of truth in 
such a suspicion, In‘what manner or degree could> 
the Government gain by such a proceeding ? Can 
any one explain whut could be the object of it? The, 


Mareh, 1857, 


Umballah, 
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Commander-in-Chief is sure that all will allow that 
nothing has ever occurred to justify a suspicion that 
the Government ever wished to coerce the Natives of 
India in matters of Religion, or to interfere unneces- 
sarily with their Customs, or even with the” core- 
monies which belong to their different Castes. 

“The Commander-in-Chief regrets to hear that 
there have been instances inhe Army of the dis- 
belief of the Sepoys in the assurances of their officers 
that they would not be required to use cartridges 
which were made of materitls to which they could 
reasonably object, and that they have acted in a 
manner which must destroy all confidence in them 
as soldiers, whose first duty is obedience to the Go- 
vernment whom they serve, and to their superiors. 
The Government will know how to deal with such 
instances of insubordination, and the Commander- 
in-Chief does not hesitate to say that they should be 
visited with the severest punishment, 

“ But the object of the Commander-in-Chief is not 
to threaten, and he hopes that it is unnecessary even 
to point out to those whose breasts are decorated 
with proofs of gallantry and good service, what is 
their duty, He wishes simply to assure them, on 
the honour of a soldicr like themselves, that it has 
never been, and never will be, the policy of the 
Government of this great country to coerce either 
those serving in the Army or the Natives of India in 
their religious feclings, or to interfere with tho cus- 
toms of their Casics, THe trusts to the Native officers 
who are present here to make this known to their 
respective regiments, and to exert themselves in 
allaying the fears of those who’may have been mo- 
mentarily seduced from their duty by evil-disposed 
persons. Heo is satisfied that they will do everything 
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in their power to prevent the shame which must fall March, 1987, 
upon all who ave faithless to the colours under which Umble). 
they have sworn allegiance to the Government, and 
that they will prove themselves deserving of the high ; 
character which they have always hitherto main- 
tained in this Army.” 

The Native officcrs in front, who alone, perhaps, 
were enabled by theiy position to hear the address 
of the Chief, listened attentively and with a respect 
ful demeanour to what was said; and when the 
parade was over, they expressed to Martineau, 
through the medium of three of their body acting as 
spokesmen, their high sense of thfe honour that had 
been done to them by the condescension of His Iix- 
cellency in addressing them on parade. *But they 
urged upon hin that, although they did not them- 
selves attribute to the Government any of the evil 
designs reforred to in that address, it was true that 
for one man who dishclicved the story, there were 
ten thousand who believed it; that it was univer- 
sally credited, not only in theix regiments, but every- 
whore in their native villages; and that, therefore, 
although the men of the detachments were ready to 
a man to use the cartridge when ordered, they de- 
sirod to represent, for the paternal consideration of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the social consequences to 
themselves of military obedience, They would be- 
come outcasis for ever, shunned by their comrades, 
and discarded by their families, and would thus 
suffer for their obedience the most terrible punish. 
ment thet could be inflicted tpon them upon this 
side of the grave.* Martincau promised to repre- 


® Tioutonant Marlincan to Cap- of intelligenco and fidelity thus ho- 
tain Septimus Becker. ‘Pho writer comes to Lhem the most fatal curso: 
adda: “hoir being scleoted as mon they will obey tho ordors of their 
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Moch, 1867. sent all this to the Commander-in-Chief, and he 


Umballah, 


. which we might safely disregard were 


did so in an official letter, through the legitimate 
channel of the Adjutant-General’s office. Tho matter 
was weighing heavily upon Anson’s mind. He saw 
clearly what the difficulty was. “I have no doubt,” 
he wrote on that day to the Governor-General, “that 
individually they (the men of the detachments) are 
content, and that their own minds will be set at rest; 
but it is the manner in which they will be received 
by their comrades, when they regain their regiments, 
that weighs upon my mind« But what was to be 
dotie? To remove from their minds all fear of the 
greased cartridges was only to drive them upon an 
equal fear of the greased paper, which it was still 
more diffigult to remove.* He had thought at one 
time of breaking up the Depét, and sending back the 
detachments to their regiments, on the ground of the 
advanced. state of the season; but this would only, 


military superiors, and socially porish 
trough their instinct of obedience. 
‘That their viows are not exaggerated, 
some knowledge of the native cha- 
rater, and of tho temper of the 
Native mind (non-military as well as 
military) at this present momont, 
tend to convines mo, ‘Lhe Asiatic 
mind is periodically prone to fils of; 
religious panta; in this state, reason- 
ing that would satisfy us is uttorly 
thrown away upon them; their ima- 
ginations run riot on preconceived 
views, and often the more absurd they 
are, the mora tenaciously do they 
cling to them. ‘Wo aro now pass 
ing through one of these paroxysms, 


not unfortunately the military cle- 
mentinixed up in it, What the ex- 
citing causes aro that at this presont 
moment are operating on the Native 
mind, to an universal extent through. 
out theso provinces, I cannot dis- 
cover; no Native can or will offer 
any explanation, but I am disposed 


1 


to eqn the greased cartridges, 
alleged to be smeared with cows’ an 
pigs’ fat, more as the medium than 
as the original oauso of this wide.’ 
spread feeling of distrust that is 
spreading dissntisfretion to our rulo, 
and teudmg to alionate tho fidelity 
of the Native Army.” 

* Tam not so much surprised,” 
wroto Goneval Anson to Lord Can. 
ning on the 23rd of Maxoh, ‘nt their 
objections to the cartridgos, having 
seon them, JI had no idoa they con. 
tained, or rather aro smeared with, 
auch a quantity of gronse, which 
looks exactly like fat, After ram. 
ming down the ball, the muzzle of 
the musket is coyored with it, This, 
howover, will, I imagino, not be the 
ease with thoso prepared according 
to the late instructions, But thoro 
are now misgivings about the payer, 
and I think it so desivablo that they 
should bo assured that no animal 
grenso is used in its manufaciuro, 

hat a special report shall bo made 
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he argued. on reflection, be a cowardly staving-olf of March, 1857, 
the question, so he determined merely to direct that Umble. 
_ the drill instruction should not proceed to the point 

of firing until a special report should have been re- 

ceived from Meerut on the subject of the suspected 

paper. 

To Lord Canning, it appeared that any postpone- 

ment of the target practice of the drill detachments 

would be a mistake. It would be a concession to 
unreasonable fears, which would look like an ad- 
mission that there was»reason in them; so, having 

first telegraphed to Umballah the substance of “his 

letter, he wrote to General Amson, saying: “I dell ts 
gather that you are not decidedly in favour of this : 
course, and certainly J am much oppesed to it 
myself, The men, it seems, have no objection of 

their own to usc the cartridges, but dread the 

taunts of their comrades after they have rejoined, 

Theso taunts will be founded, not on their having 
handled unclean grease, for against that the whole 

Army has becn protected for many weeks past by 

‘the late orders, but upon suspicions respecting the 

paper. Now, although in the matter of grease the 
Govermnent was in some degree in the wrong (not 
having taken all the precaution that might have 

been taken to exclude objectionable ingredicnts), in 


fo me on that head from Meerut, 
and wutil I receive an answer, and 
am eatisfed that no objectionable 
matorial is used, no fling ab the 
dopbty by the Sepoys will take place, 
Tt would ho cusy to dismiss the de- 
tachmonts (o their regimonts with- 
out any practice, on tho ground that 
tho hol weathor is so advanced, and 
that vory little progicss could bo 
made, bub T do not think that would 
bo advisable, Tho question havin 
boon raised, must bo sottled, 1 


would only be deforred till anothor 
year, and I trust that tho meusures 


faken by the Government when tho: |, 


objection was first mado, and.tho 
oxamplo of tho punishmont of the 
Ninotconth Native Infantry, and of 
tho othor delinquents of tho Seven. - 
Uicth, now boing tied by a gondtal 
court-martial, will have tho effect wa 
desive.””4{It is probable thal Gonoral 
Anson hero roland to the trial of 
tho men of tho Sccond Grenadiers.) 
—UUS, Correspondence, 


Apil, 1857, 


Umbailah,’ 


> 
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t 
tho matter of paper it is entirely in the right. There 
ig nothing offensive to the Caste of the Sepoys in the 
paper; they have no pretence for saying so. The 
contrary has been proved; and if we give way upon 
this point I do not see where we can take our stand. 
Tt may be, as you hope, that the detachments nt 
Umballeh, being well-conditioned men, would not 
consider a compliance with theiy request as a giving 
way on the part of the Government, or as a victory 
on their own part. But I fear it would be so with 
their comrades in the regimeets. When the detach- 
ments return to their Head-quarters, they would 
give an account of the concession they had obtained, 
which would inevitably, and not unreasonably, lead 
to the suspicion that the Government is doubtful of 
the right of its own ¢asc, It could hardly be other- 
wise; and if so, we should have increased our diffi- 
culties for hereafter—for I have no faith in this 
question dying away of itself during the idleness of 
the hot season, unless it is grappled with at once, I 
would, therefore, make the men proceed to use the 
cartridges at practice. It will be no violence to 
their own conscicnces, for they are satisfied that the 
paper is harmless; and it will, in my opinion, much 
more effectually pave the way towards bringing their 
several regiments to reason, whether the objections 
thereto felt are sincere or not, than any postpone- 
ment. Moreover, I do not think that we can quite 
consistently take any other course after what has 
passed with the Nineteenth Regiment; for, though 
the climax of their crime was taking up arms, the 
refusal of the cartridges has been declared to be the 
beginning of the offence. Neither do I like the 
thought of countenancing consultations and” refe- 
rences between the men of a regiment upon matters 
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in which they have nothing to do but to obey; and April, 1387, 
I fear that postponement would look like an acqui- Vinbulah 
escence in such references.” So it was determined 
that there should be no cowardly postponement of 
the evil day, and the detachments in the Muskotry 
Schools were ordered to proceed, under the new regu- 
lations, to the end of their course of instruction,* 
Whilst this letter was making its way to the foot 
of the Hills, GeneralAnson, whose health had been 
severely tried, and who had long been looking” 
anxiously towards the cool, fresh slopes of the 
Himalayahs, betook himself hopefully to Simlah. 
That pdvadise-of invalids, he wrote to the Governor- 
General, was “looking beautiful, and the climate 
now quite perfect.” “TI heartily wish,” he added, 
“that you were here to benefit by it.” But it was 
not a time for the enjoyment of Himalayan delights. 
At both ends of that long line of a thousand miles 
between the great Presidency town and the foot of 
. tho TIills there was that which, as the month ad- 
vanced, must have sorely disquieted the minds of 
the civil and military chicfs. There was the great 
difficulty of the Thirty-fourth to disturb both tho 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief ; and 
as timo advanced, there came from other parts of the 
country tidings which, if they did not help them to 
fathom causes, brought more plainly before them the 
prokable consequences of this great panic in the 


* ‘ho orders issued from the Ad. 
julant-General’s office, in conso- 
wonco of this decision, were, that 
tho detachments should proceed to 
{nigel practice, that they should 
choose and apply their own grense, 
and that they should pinch or tear 
off tho ond of the cartridge with 
thoir fingors, In tho ovent of tho 
mon Hoatlating to use the carlridges, 


their steers woro to reason with 
them, calmly in tho first instance, 
and if the Depdt, after such an ap- 
peal to thom, were Lo refuse to uso 
the cartridges, moro stringent mea 
sures wore to ho resorted to for tho 
cnforcoment of discipline.—SveLeller 


from ddjutant-General to Genera} 


Hearsay, in the Appendix, 
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Sepoy Army. Those significant fires, which had pre- 
Tuded the outbreak at Barrackpore, were breaking 
out at other stations. At Umballah especially, in- 
the middle of the month of April, they had become 
frequent and alarming. The detachments in the 
Musketry Schools were now proceeding steadily with 

* their target practice. They dipped their own cartridges 
into a mixture of beeswax and ghee, and seemed to 
be fully convinced and assured “that no foul play was 
intended against them. But they did not escape the 
taunts of their comrades; and the nightly fires in- 
dicited the general excitement among the Native 

- soldiery. The European barracks, the commissariat 
store-houses, the hospital, and the huts in the Lines, 
night aftey night, burst out into mysterious confla- 
gration. It was the belief at Head-Quartors that 
these fires, made easy by the dry thatched roofs of 
the buildings, were the work partly of the Sepoys 
‘of the regiments stationed there, and partly of those 
attached to the Musketry Depdt. The former still 
looked askance at the latter, believing that thoy 
had been bought over by promises of promotion to 
use the obnoxious cartridges, and, as a mark of 
their indignation, set fire to the huts of the apos- 
tates in their absence at drill, Upon this the men 
of the Musketry School retaliated, by firing the 
Lines of the regimental Sepoys.* But the Courts of 
Inquiry which were held to investigate the circum- 
stances of these incendiary fives failed to elicit any 
positive information ; for no one was willing to give 


April, 1867. 
‘Giaballah, 


* "The night before last a fire. 
ball was found ignited in tho hut of 
a Sepoy of the Fitth Native Infantry. 
The hut was empty, as the wan is 
attached to the School of Musketry, 
aud lives with them. On the fol- 
lowing night the Lines of the Sixticth 


Native Infantry were fred, ond five 
huis, with all the men’s property, 
destrozed, This was alearly an neg 
of retaliation, for incendiaries do not 
destroy themselves.”— General Bar. 
nard to Ford Canning. dpril 24, 
1857.—LUS. Correspondence, 
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evidence, and nothing was done to put pressure upon April, 1867. 

: * Umballab, 
witnesses to reveal the knowledge which they pos- 
sessed, 

At this time Sir Henry Barnard, an officer of giv Henry 
good repute, who had served with distinction ih the Bam 
Crimea, commanded the Sirhind Division of the 
Army, in which Umballah was one of the chief sta- 
tions. He was a man of high courage and activity, 
eager for service, and though he had not been many 
months in the country, he had begun to complain of 
the dreadful listlessntss of Indian life, and the ab- 
sence of that constant work and responsibility which, 
he said, had become a necessity to him. ‘ Cannot 
you find sone tough job to put me to? I will serve 
you faithfully.” Thus he wrote to Lor Canning in 
the last week of April, seeing nothing before him at 
that time but a retreat to Simlah “ when the burn- 
ing mania is over.” Little thought he then of the 
tough job in store for hin—a job too tongh for his 
stecl, good as was the temper of it, The Commander- 
in-Chief wrote from Simlah that Barnard was learn- 
ing his work. “Tt will take him somo timo,” said 
Anson, “to undorstend the Native character and 
system.” And no reproach to him cither;* fur 
nothing was more beyond the ordinary comprehen- 
sion of men, trained in schools of Furopean warfare,, 
than Scpoy character in its normal state, except its 
aberrations and eccentricities. Anson had been two 
years in India; but he confessed that what was 
passing at Umballah sorcly puzzled him. “ Strange,” 
he wrote to Lord Canning, “that the incendiaries 
should never be detected. Every one is on the alert 


# That, Sir Honry Barnard thought dian military system, and the causes 
moh and wroto vory sensibly of the of tho provailing disaffection, 1 have 
~ Sepoy Army, the defects ‘of our In- ample evidence in letters before ine, 
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Amil, 1887, there; but still no clue to trace the offenders.” And, 


tbollah, 


Jivents at 
‘Meerut. 


again, at the end of the month, “We have not been 
able to detect any of the incendiaries at Umballah. 
This appears to me extraordinary ; but it shows how 
close the combination is among the miscreants who 
have recourse to this mode of revenging what they 
conceive to be their wrongs, and how preat the dread 
of retaliation to any one who wquld dare to become 
an informer.” It showed, too, how little power we 
had of penetrating bencath the surface, and how 
great was the mistrust of the English throughout all 
classes of the Native soldiery. Let what might be 
the hatred and disserision among themselves, a com- 
mon feeling still stronger closed their hearts and. 
sealed theiy dips against their English officers, 

Day after day this fact became more and more 
apparent. To the most observant of our people it 
seemed at first that, although the ministers and de- 
pendents of the deposed Mahomedan ruler’ of Oude 
might have been insidiously employed in the corrup- 
tion of our Native soldicry, the alarm, and therefore 
the discontent among the Scpoys, was for the most 
part an emanation of Hindooism. The inquiries into 
the state of the Thirty-fourth Regiment at Barrack- 
pore had resulted in a belicf that the Mahomedan 
and Sikh soldiers were true to their salt; and go 
strong was the impression that only the Hindoos of 
the disbanded Nineteenth were really disaffected, 
that, after the dispersion of the regiment, it was be- 
lieved that the whole history of the mutiny, which 
had ruined them, might be gathered from the Mus- 
sulman Sepoys. But, although a sagacious civil 
officer was put upon their track, and every effort 
was made to elicit the desired information, the at- 
tempt was altogether a failure. Whether these first 
impressions were right or wrong, whether the mutiny 
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a Hindoo or a Ma- April, 1867. 


ae ee Ee : ion 
was, in its origin and inception, 7 Mea 


homedan movement, will horeafter be a subject o 
inquiry. But, before the end of the month of April, 
it must have been apparent to Lord Canning that 
nothing was to be hoped from that antagonism of 
the Asiatic races, which had ever been regarded as 
the main element of our strength and safety. Ma- 
homedans and Hidoos were plainly united against 
us. : : 

From an unexpected quarter there soon came proof 
of this union. As thie new Enfield rifle had been the 
outward and visible cause of the great fear that had 
arisen in the minds of the soldiery, it was natural 
that the anxieties of the Government should, in the 
first instance, have been confined to the Native In- 
fontry. In the Infantry Regiments a very large 
majority of the men were Hindoos; whilst in the 
Cavalry the Mahomedan element was proportion. 
ately much stronger.* But now there came from 
Meerut strange news to the effect that a Cavalry 
rogiment had revolted. 

To this station many unquict thoughts had beon 
directed ; for it was one of the largest and most im- 
portant in the whole range of our Indian territorios. 
There, troops of all arms, both European and Native, 
were assembled. There, the Head-Quartors of the 
Bengal Artillery were established. There, the Ord. 
nance Commissariat were diligently employed, in the 
Iixpense Magazine, on the manufacture of greased 
cartridges. There, the English Riflemen of the 
Sixticth, not without some feclings of disgust, were 


using the unsavory things. 


#* Agarulo, tho Mahomedans wore 
bottor horsomen and moro adroit 
awordamon_ than tho Tlindoos, and 
Uerofore they mado mora scrvice 
able troopos. Lt is slated, how- 


More than once there had 


evor, that in tha ‘Third Regimont of 
Rogular Cavalry, which led of the 
danco of death at Moot, thoro 
wor an unusual siwmbor of Binh. 
ms, 
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April, 1887, been reports that the Scpoys had risen at Meerut, 


can wb. 


and that the Europeans had been ‘let loose against 
them, With vague but eager expectancy the Native 
regiments at all the large stations in Upper India 
were looking in that direction, as for a signal 
which they knew would soon be discerned. Men 
asked each other what was the news from Meerut, 
and looked into the Native newspapers for the sug- 
gestive heading; for it was the cradle of all sorts of 
strange and disturbing stories. In this month of April 
its crowded Lincs and busy Bazaars were stirred 
by indefinite apprehensions of something coming, 
Every day the excitement increased, for every day 
some new story, intended to confirm the popular 
belief in the base designs of the English, found its 
way into circulation. The emissary of evil, who, in 
some shape or other, was stalking across the country, 
was at Meerut in the guise of a wandering Fakeer, 
or religious mendicant, riding on an elephant, with 
many followers. That he was greatly disturbing the 
minds of men was certain; so the Police authorities 
ordered him to depart. Ile moved; but it was be- 
lieved that he went no farther than the Lines of one 
of the Native regiments,* 

In no place was the story of the greased cartridges. 
discussed with greater cagerness than at Mecrut; in 


* Compare following pete in were moving about the country ap- 
the Meerut Nanative of Mr, Wil- peared at Meorut in April, ostousibly 


liams, Commissioner Fist Division: ‘ns a frkeer, riding on an elephant 


“All the rumours by which the 
minds of the Native soldias were 
piepaied for revolt, were indus- 
tiiously disseminated at Meerut, 
especially those 1cgmding the use of 
polluting grease in the Preperation of 
the now eaitridges, and the mixture 
of ground bones in flour, by which, 
it was sud, Government desired to 
tlestioy the ioligion of the people, 
One of the many emissaries who 


with followers, and having with him 
hoises and native carriages, ‘The 
frequent visits of tho men of the 
Native regiments to him attracted 
attention, and he was ordered, 
through the police, to leave the 
place; he apparently complied, but, 
it is said, he sfayed some time in the 
Lines of the 20th Native Infantry 
—Unpublished Records, 
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no place was there a more disturbing belicf that this a 


was a part of a great scheme for the delilement of 
the people. It was of little use to declare to thom 
that not a single soldier would ever be required to 
use a cartridge greased by any. one but himself; for 
the greasing of the cartridges was in their estimation 
only one of many fraudulent devices, and every one 
believed that the dry cartridges contained the ob- 
noxious fat. So, in the beginning of the fourth week 
of April, the excitement, which for many weeks had 
been growing stronger and stronger, broke out, into 
an act of open mutiny. The troopers of the Third 
Cavalry were the first to resist the orders of their 
officers. They had no new weapons; no new ammu- 
nition. The only change introduced into their prac- 
tice was that which substituted the pinching or teav- 
‘ing off, for the biting off, the end of the cartridges 
which they used with their carbines. ‘This change 
in the drill was to be explained to them on a parade 
of the skirmishers of the regiment, which was to be 
held on the morning of the 24th of April, On the 
preceding evening a report ran through canton- 
ments that the troopers would refuse to touch the 
enrtvidges, The parade was held, and of ninety 
men, to whom the ammunition was to have been 
served out, only five obeyed the orders of their 
officers. Tn vain Colonel Carmichacl Smyth ex- 
plained to them that the change had been introduced 
fvom a kindly regavd. for their own seruples, They 
wore dogged and obdnrate, and would not touch the 
cartridges. So the parade was dismissed, and the 
eighty-five troopers of the Third were ordered for 
Courtanartial. 


All this made it manifest to Lord Canning that iho slory of 
he Flown 


the worst suspicions were deeply rooted in the Scpoy j, 
Army; and though he at all timcs maintained a 
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calm and cheerful demeanour, he thought much and 
anxiously of the sigus and symptoms of the troubled. 
spirit that was abroad. There were many indications 
that these suspicions were-not confined to the mili- 
tary classes, but were disquieting also the genoral 
community. Not only in Meerut, but also in many 
other paris of the country, there was a belief that 
the English designed to defile, both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, by polluting with unclean matter the 
daily food of the people. It has been shown that 
a suspicion of a similar character was abroad at the 
time of the Mutiny at Vellore.* Now the disturbing 
rumour, cunningly circulated, took many portentous 
shapes. It was said that the officers of the British 
Government, under command from the Company and 
the Queen, had mixed ground bones with the flour 
and the salt sold in the Bazaars; that they had 
adulterated all the gheef with animal fat; that bones 
had been burnt with the common sugar of the 
country; and that not only bone-dust flour, but the 
flesh of cows and pigs, had been thrown into the wells 
to pollute the drinking water of the people. Of this 
great imaginary scheme of contamination the matter 
of the greased cartridges was but a part, especially 
addressed to one class of the community. All classes, 
it was believed, were to be defiled at the same time; 
and the story ran thatthe “burra sahibs,” or great 
English lords, had commanded all the princes, nobles, 
Jandholders, merchants, and cultivators of the land, 
to feed together upon English bread. 

Of these preposterous fables, the one which made 
the strongest impression on the public mind was the 

* Ante, page 248. IL was then — + This is the ordinary gienso used 
said that the English had mixed the for cooking purposes throughout 


bload of cows and pigs with allthe India, 
newly manufactured salt, 
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story of the bone-dust flour, That it was current in April, 1867, 
March at Barrackpore is certain.* In the early part 
of April, a circumstance occurred which proved that 
the panic had then spread to the Upper Provinces. 
Tt happened that flour having risen to an exceptionally 
high price at Cawnpore, certain dealers at Meerut 
chartered a number of Government boats to carry a 
large supply down .the canal to the former place. 
When the first instalment arrived, and was offered for 
sale at a price considerably below that which had 
previously ruled in the Bazaars, it found a ready 
market; but before the remainder reached Cawn- 
pore, a story had been circulated to the effect that the 
grain had been ground in the canal mills, under Eu- 
ropean supervision, and that the dust of Cows’ bones 
had been mixed up with it, with the intention of 
destroying the caste of all who should eat it, Such 
a story as this, circulated in the Lines and the Mili- 
tary Bazaars of Cawnpore, at once stopped. the sale 
of the Meerut flour. Not a Sepoy wonld touch it, 
not @ person of any kind would purchase it, cheap 
as was the price at which it was obtainable in com. 
parison with all the other supplies in the market, 
Rapidly spread the alarm from one station to an- 
other, and as tidings came of the arrival of imaginary 
boat-loads or camel-loads of flour and bone-dust, men 
threw away the bread that they were eating, and be- 


* Tt was brought to the notice of 
Gonoral Iearsey by a native anony- 
mous letter, pioke up at the gate of 
Major Matthows, who commanded 
the Poity-third, ‘The Major sent it to 
Heatsoy’s staff, describing it as “sad 
trash ;” aud Ucnsoy, in forwarding i¢ 
to tho Military Seoretary, oxprossed 
regret that the contemptible pro- 
dustion had not been burnt as soon 


as it was found. But Tistary tc 
jotccs in the preservation of such 
contemptible productions, I have 
piven it entire im tho Appendix, 
‘here ao many such in my possea- 
sion, but chis is the eriliest in date, 
and gives the most comprehensive 
account of the rumours ohoulalod 
by our onomics, 


April, 1957, 


Tho story of 
the chu- 
pattios. 
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lieved themselves already defiled.* Whether, as some 
snid, this was a trick of the Cawnpore grain mer- 
chants to keep up the price of Hour, or whether the 
story had been set afloat under tho same influences 
as those which had given so false a colouring to the 
accident of the greased cartridges, and had asso- 
ciated with all the other wild fictions of which I have 
spoken, cannot with certaintye be declared. But, 
whatsoever the origin of the fable, it sunk deeply 
into men’s minds, and. fixed there more ineradicably 
than ever their belicf in the stern resolution of the 
Government to destroy the caste of the people by 
fraudulently bringing, in one way or other, the un- 
clean thing to their lips. 

It fixed, "too, more firmly than before in the mind 
of Lord Canning, the belief that a great fear was 
spreading itself among the people, and that there was 
more danger in such a feeling than in a great hatred. 
Thinking of this, he thought also of another strange 
story that had come to him from the North-West, 
and which even the most experienced men about him 
were incompetent to explain, From village to vil- 
lage, brought by one messenger and sent, onward by 
another, passed a mysterious token in the shape of 
one of those flat cakes made from flour and wator, 
and forming the common bread of the people, which, 
in their language, ave called Chupattics, All that 
was known about it was, that a messenger appeared, 
gave the cake to the head man of one village, and re- 
quested him to despatch it onward to the next; and 


* Colonek Bad Smith to Mr, 
Colvin—Mr. Martin Gubbins to the 
same, ‘Onec alarmed,” wiotle tho 
Jatier, “they dunk in the greatest 
follies, Bone-dust attah alarm has 
taken hold of men’s minds at several 


of our stations, and Sepoys, privale 
sorvants, Zemindars attonding Court, 
have flung away their roti (bread) 
on hearing that flve oumel-ionds of 
bone-dust attah had reached tho sta. 
tlon,”—US, Correspondence, 
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that, in this way, it travelled from place to place; no April, 1887, 
one refusing, no one doubting, few even questioning, 
in blind obedience to a necessity felt rather than 
understood. After a while, this practice became 
known to the functionarics of the English Govern- 
ment, who thought inuch of it, or thouglt little of 
it, according to their individual dispositions, and in- 
terpreted it, in divers ways, according to the light 
that was in them.* The greater number looked 
upon it as a signal of warning and preparation, de- 
signed to tell the peofile that something great and 
portentous was about to happgn,‘and to prompt 
them to be ready for the crisis. One great autho- 
rity wrote to the Governor-General that he had been 
told that the chupatty was the symbol of then’s food, 
and that its circulation was intended to alarm and to 
influence men’s minds by indicating to them that 
their means of subsistence would be taken from 
them, and to tell them, therefore, to hold together. 
Others, laughing to scorn this notion of the fiery 
cross, saw in it only a common superstition of the 
country. It was said that it was no unwonted thing 
for a Hindoo, in whose family sickness had broken 
out, to institute this transmission of chupatties, in the 
belief that it would carry off the disease; or for a 
community, when the cholera gr other pestilence 
was raging, to betake themselves to a similar prac 
tice. Then, again, it was belicved by others that the 
cakes had been sent abroad by enemies of the British 
Government, for the purpose of attaching to their 
circulation another dangerous fiction, to the effect 


* Mr, Ford, Collector of Goor- vin, who issued clroular ordois on . 
gaon, fist brought ib fo the notico the subjeot to nll the loon] officers in 
af the Lioulenant-Governor of tho  chargo of distriols. 
North-Westorn Provinees, Mr. Col- 


Apzl, 1867. 
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that there was bonc-dust in them, and that the Eng- 
lish had resorted to this supplementary method of 
defiling the people. Some, too, surmised that, by a 
device sometimes used for other purposes,* seditious 
letters were in this manner forwarded from village to 
village, read by the village chief, again crusted over 
with flour, and sent on in the shape of a chupatty, 
to be broken by the next recipiont. But whatsoever 
the real history of the movement, it had doubtless 
the effect of producing and keeping alive much 
popular excitement in the flistricts through which 
the cakes were transmitted ; and it may be said that 
its action was too widely diffused, and that it lasted 
for too long a time, to admit of a very ready adop- 
tion of tle theory that it was of an accidental cha- 
racter, the growth only of domestic, or even of 
municipal, anxieties; Some saw in it much mean- 
ing; some saw none, Time has thrown no new 


* In this manner communication 
was sometimes held with the in- 
mates of our gaols, See the “ Re- 
volations of an Orderly,” by Paunch- 
kowreo Khan: “ Sapposo a pri- 
sonor is confined under the bayonet 
of Sepoys, he must be permitted to 
oat bend, Tho preparer of food is 
bribed, and a short note is put into 
a chupatty, or a sentence is wrilton 
on a plate, and when the bread is 
taken up the prisoner reads what is 
written.” 

+ The ciroulation of the chupatties 
commenced at the beginning of the 
year, “Tho year Tesh" writes Cap- 
tain Kentinge, * oponed in Nimar by 
a feneral distribution of small cakes, 
which were passed on fiom village to 
village, The same, T am aware, has 
aceurred all over Northern Tidia, 
and has been spoken of as having 
been a signal far tha disturbances 
whieh too! pice later in the year. 
Af tho time they appeared in Nimar, 
they were overywhere brought from 


tho dircotion of Indore. That city 
was at the time afflicted with a 
severo visitation of cholora, and 
numbors of inhabitants dicd daily. 
Zé was ab that time undorstood by 
tho people in Nimar, and is stil] bo- 
lieved, that tho cakes of wheat wero 
despatched from Indore alfor the 
pon ‘ormance over them of inannta- 
fons that would onsure tha pestir 
lenco accompanying them, ‘Tho cakes 
adid_not come straight from North 
to South, for they wero reccived at 
Bujengghur, niore than half way 
botween Indore and Gwalior, on tho 
9th of February, bub had beon dis. 
tributed al Mundlaisor on tho 12th 
of January. This habit of passing 
on holy snd unholy things is not 
unknown ab Nimar, ‘When small- 

x breaks ont ina village, goat 
is procured, a cocoa-nut tied to 
its nook, and it is taken by the 
chowkeedar to tho flrat village on 
the road to Mundatta; it is not 
allowed ta enter the town, but is 
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light upon it. Opinions still widely differ. And all April, 1887. 
that History can record with any certainty is, that 

the bearers of these strange missives went from place 

to place, aud that ever as they went new excite- 

ments were engendered, and vague expectations ‘were 

raised, 

That in all this there was something more than Politiou 
mere military disaffection was manifest to Lord Hs" 
Canning; but neither he nor his confidential ad- 
visers could clearly discern what it was. He had a 
general conception thatevil+minded men, with strong 
resentments to be gratified by the ruin of the British 
Government, were sending forth their emissaries; but, 
with the exception of the ministers of the dethroned 
King of Oude, whom he had suspected fromethe first,* 


taken by a villager to the noxt 
hamlet, and so passed on without 
rest to its destination.” This last 
1s the soriptmally recorded scape- 
goat, With respect to the chupattics, 
consult also tho report of Major 
Lrskine, Commissioner of the Sangor 
and Norbudda torritories: “So far 
baok as January, 1857,” ho writes, 
“amall wheaton cakes (cliupatties) 
wore pagsed in a most mysterious 
manner from village to village in 
moat of tho districts, and, although 
all took it as a signal that some. 
thing was coming, nobody in the 
division, I believe, know what it 
portended, or whence if came, and 
1 appeared to have been little 
thought about except that, in the 
money-markob of Saugor it is said 
to hayo had somo slight effect in 
bill transactions, 1 ieporled tho 
matter to Government at the tine, 
but even now if is a matter of doubt 
if the signal was understood by ay 
one, or if ib referred to tho coming 
rebollion, though such is now tho 
goneral opinion.” f have thrown 
together in the Appendix somo fur- 
thor fnots and fonoios illustrative of 
this intoresting subject of inquiry, 


* In my mind there is no doubt 
of the activity, at this time, of the 
Oude people at Gaiden Reach, ‘Tho 
Sepoys at Banackpore were induced 
to believe that, if they boke away 
from the English harness, they would 
oblain moro luorativo service under 
tho restored kingship of Oude, 
havo hoforo mo gome letters, onigl- 
nal and translated, of a Jemadar of 
the Thirly-fourth Rogiment, which 
contain numerous allusions to the 
Future of the King’s service, ‘Tako 
the following : Zhe Second Grena- 
diors snid, in the beginning of April, 
‘We will go fo our homes sooner 
than bite the blank ammunition’ 
The regiments were unanimous in 
Joining tho King of Onde.” * ‘The 
Soubahdars of the Quarter-Guard 
said, ‘We havo sided with the King 
of Oude, bul nothing has come of 
it?” **Ramshace Lilla said, ‘Tt 
would have been well for us,” ‘This 
also_has ils significance: “ Soubah- 
dav Muddeh Khan, Sirdar Khan, and 
Ramshace Lalla'said, ‘Tho Poring- 
heo Boteochoots’ (a vilo torm of op- 
probrium) ‘aro unequalled in_ their 
want of fnith, The King of Luok- 
now ppt down his arms, and the 
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he could not individualise his suspicions. Flow was 
he to know, how was any Englishman, shut up all 
day long in his house, and having no move living 
intercourse with the people than if they were clay 
figurés, to know what was passing beneath the sur- 
face of Native society? If anything were learnt at 
that time to throw. light upon the sources of the 
great events that were to happen, it was by merest 
accident, and the full force of the revelation was 
varely discernible at the time. It was remembered 
afterwards that, in the earlyepart of this year, one 
man, a Mahyatta by race, a Brahmin by caste, of 
whom somcthing Has already been recorded in this 
narrative, was displaying, in his movements, an un- 
wonted activity, which created surprise, but scarcely 
aroused suspicion, This man was Dundoo Punt, 
commonly known as the Nana Sahib, of Bhitoor— 
the adopted son of the Peishwah, Badjee Rao. He 
was not given to distant journeyings; indeed, he 
was seldom seen beyond the limits of his own estate. 
But in the early months of 1857, having visited 
Calpee, he made a journey to Delhi, and, a little 
later in the year, paid a visit to Lucknow. It was 
in the middle of April that he started on this last 
journey. On the 17th of that month, Mr. Morland, 
then one of the Agra Judges, who shortly after the 
Peishwah’s death had been Commissioner at: Bhitoor, 
and who had endeavoured to rescue from resmnption 
a part of his pension, paid a visit to the Nana at that 


Government have given him no al- General Tearsey, sending on tho 
lowanoe. We advised the King to correspondence to Government, said 
put down his arms. ‘he tread hoy that there was “much method in 
of the Government is unrivalled’ ” his sapposed madness ;” and aided, 


Colonel Wholer said that the writer 
of these letters appeared to be “al- 
fected in the head.” It will be re- 
membered that the Native officer 
who reported the coming massacre 
of Velloro was alsa said to bo mad. 


that “much important information 
on the wholo cause and subject of 
this supposed Cartridge Mutiny might 
be olicited from him.~—J25) Corre 
spondence, 
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place, The wily Mussulman Agent, Azim-oollah Khan, 
who had pleaded his cause in England, was with 
Dundoo Punt when the English gentleman was an- 
nounced, and they talked frecly together, as friends 
talk, no suspicion on the one side, and no appearance of 
anything unwonted on the other, All was outwardly 
smooth and smiling, The Mahratta was as profuse 
as ever in his expressions of respect and esteem; and 
when Morland took his departure, the brother ot 
Dundoo Punt told him that the Nana purposed to 
return the visit of the Sahib next ‘day at Cawnpore, 
The next day happened to be Sunday, and Morland 
was anxious, therefore, to decline the visit; but the 
Nana Sahib went to Cawnpore, and again sent Baba 
Bhut to the English gentleman to propose an inter- 
view. What he wishcd to say to the man who had 
been kind to him will now never be known, for 
Morland declined the meeting, on the plea that it 
was the Sabbath, and expressed regret that the 
Nana Sahib should have made the journey to no 
purpose. To this the Brahmin replied, that his 
brother was on his way to Lucknow to visit one 
of the Newabs, There was something in all this 
strange and surprising. An English nobleman, in 
the course of three or fow' months, might visit all 
the chief citicsof Europe without any one taking 
heed. of the occurrence. But the nobility of India 
are little given to travelling; and the Nana Sahib 
had rarely gone beyond the limits of Bhitoor.* 

* A difforont statement has, I induced his adoptive father, Badjca 
know, been mado and commonly ac- Rao, to eschew it, namely, that a 
cepted, It is the belief that the salute was nob given to him on 
Nana Sahib was frequently to ho ontoring tho cantonmont, The per- 
soon at Caynpore, riding or driving son generally known in Cawnpore 
on the Mall, and mixing freely will as tle “Nana” was not Dundoo 
the European residculs of the placo, Punt, bub Nana Nerain Rao, the 


But the truth is, ho esobewed eldest son of tho ex-Peishival's 
Cawnporo, for tho reason which  obief advisor and managor, tho Sou- 
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April, 1867. 


That, within so short a time, he should make these 
three journeys, was a fact to excite speculation ; but 
he was held to ‘be a quiet, inoffensive person, good. 
natured, perhaps somewhat dull, and manifestly not 
of that kind of humanity of which conspirators are 
made, so no political significance was attached to the 
fact. What likelihood was there, at that time, that such 
aman as Dundoo Punt, heavy and seemingly impas- 
sive, who had for some years quictly accepted his po- 
sition, and during that time done many acts of kind- 
ness and hospitality to the English gentlemen, should 
suddenly become a plotter against the State? Had 
any one then said that it behoved the Government to 
mark the movements of that man, he would have 
been laughed to scorn as an alarmist, We never 
know in India how many are the waiters and the 
watchers; we never know at what moment our 
enemies, sluggish in their hatreds as in all else, may 
exact the payment of old scores which we have thought 
were long ago forgotten. oe ¢ 

So Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib, passed on, about 
some business known to himself, utterly mknown to 
European functionaries, to Calpee, on the banks of 
the Jumna, to the great imperial city of Delhi, and 
to Lucknow, the capital of Oude. In the last of 
these places, when the Nona arrived, Ilenry Law- 
rence was diligently, with his whole good heart, 
striving to make right all that had gone wrong 
during the time of his predecessor. But again the 
handwriting on the wall traced those fatal words, 
“Too late.” If he had but gone to Lucknow when 
he had first offered to go, how different would all 
have been! It was on the 18th of April that the 
Nana Sahib started on his jouncy to Lucknow. On 
dabdar Ramchunder Punt, who, after familiarity with many of the pin 


his master’s death, resided at Cawn- cipal Europea residents, 
paic, and was on terms of social 
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that day Henry Lawrence wrote a long letter to the Apiil, 1857. 
Governor-General, telling him that he had discerned Beckie”. 
signs of dangerous coalitions between the regular 
Sepoy regiments, the Irregulars taken into our service 
from the old Oude Army, and the men of the Police 
battalions ; symptoms also of intrigues on foot unong 
some of the chief people of the city. There were 
many elements of trouble; and now they were bo- 
ginning to develop themselves in a manner signifi- 
cant of a gencral outburst of popular discontent. 
‘“ This city,” wrote Henry Lawrence’on that 18th of 
April, ‘is said to contain some six or seven hundred. 
thousand souls, and does certdinly contain many 
thousands (twenty thousand, I was told yesterday) of 
disbanded soldiers, and of hungry, nay starving, de- 
pendents of the late Government. This very morn- 
ing a clod was thrown at Mr, Ommancy (the Judicial 
Commissioner), and another struck Major Anderson 
(Chief Engineer) whilst in a buggy with myself. 
. +. + The improvements in the city here po on 
very fasi—too fast and too roughly. Much discon- 
tent has been caused by demolition of buildings, and 
still more by threats of further similar measures; 
also regarding the seizure of religious and other 
edifices, and plots of ground, as Huzool or Govern- 
ment property. I have visited many of these places 
and pacified parties, and prohibited any seizure or 
demolition without competent authority. The le- 
venue measures, though not as sweeping as repre- 
sented by the writer whose letter your Lordship sent 
me, have been unsatisfactory. The Talookhdars have, 
I fear, been hardly dealt with; atleast, in the Fyza- . 
bad division some have lost half their villages, some 
have lost all." Such stated here, in the hurried out- 
line of a letter from the spot, to be dwelt upon more 
2P 


April, 1857, 
Lucknow. 
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in detail hereafter, was the condition of affairs which, 
in the third week of April, the Nana Sahib found in 
Lucknow. He could have scarecly wished for any 
better materials from which to erect an edifice of re- 
bellion. 

By this Dundoo Punt, Nana Sahib—by all who 
were festering with resentments against the English 
and malignantly biding their time, the annexation of 
Oude had been welcomed as a material aid to the 
success of their machinations. It was no sudden 


, thought, born of the accident of the greased car- 


tridges, that took the disappointed Brahmin and his 
Mahomedan friend fo Lucknow in the spring of this 
year of trouble, Tor months, for years indeed, ever 
since the failure of the mission to England had been 
apparent, they had been quietly spreading their net- 
work of intrigue all over the country. T'rom one 
native Court to another native Court, from one ex- 
tremity to another of the great continent of India, the 
agents of the Nana Sahib had passed with overtures 
and invitations, discreetly, perhaps mysteriously, 
worded, to Princes and Chicfs of different races and 
religions, but most hopefully of all to the Mahrattas, 
At the three great Mahratta familics, the families of 
the Rajah of Sattarah, of the Peishwah, of the 
Boonsla, Lord Dalhousie had struck deadly blows, 
Jn the Southern Mahratta country, indeed, it seemed 
that Princes and Nobles were alike ripe for rebellion. 
Tt was « significant fact that the agents of the great 
Sattarah and Poona familics had been doing their 
master’s work in England about the same time, that 
both had returned to India rank rebels, and that the 
first year of Lord Canning’s administration found 
Rungo-Bapojee as active for evil in the South as 
Azim-oollah was in the North; both able and unseru- 
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pulous men, and hating the Mnglish with a deadlier April, 1887. 
hatred for the very kindness that had been shown to Mt” 
them. But it was not until the crown had been set 
upon the annexations of Lord Dallonsie by the 
seizure of Oude, that the Nana Sahib and his accom. 
plices saw much prospect of success. That event was 
the turning-point of their career of intrigue. What 
had before becn diffieult was now made casy by this 
last act of English usurpation, Not only were the 
ministers of the King of Oude tampering with the 
troops at the Presiden&y, and sowing dangerousolies 
broad-cast over the length and breadth of the land, 
but such was the impression made by the last of 
our aunexations, that men asked cach other who was 
safe, and what use was there in fidelity, when so 
faithful a friend and ally as the King of Oude was 
stripped of his dominions by the Government whom 
he had aided in its need. It is said that Princes and 
Chiefs, who had held back, then came forward, and 
that the Nana Sahib began to reccive answers to his 
appeals,* But whatsoover may have been its effect in 


** By those who systomatioully re- 1868, After giving a list of numerous 
jocl Native cvidence, all this may princes and chicfs whom tho Nava 
0 regarded as nothing but unsub- had addressed, this man said: “Tha 
stantial surmise, But there is nox Nana wrote at intervals, two or threo 
thing in my mind more clearly sub- months previous to the annexation of 
stantiated am tho complicity of the Onde. But at first he gof no ane 
Nana Sahib in wide-spread intrigues swers. Nobody hadany hope. After 
before tho outbreak of tho mutiny. ‘he annexation he wrote still moro, 


The conourrent testimony of wit- 
nesses oxamined in pats of the 
country widely distant from each 
other takes this story allogether out 
of the regions of the conjectural I 
spoak only of the broad frat itself. 
With rogird Lo the slalement in the 
toxt, (hat tho machinations of tho 
Nana Sahib were much assisted by 
the annoxation of Oude, I give the fol- 
lowing, guandum valeat, from the ovi- 
dence of a Native emissary detained 
and examined in Mysore, in January, 


and thon tho Soukars of Lucknow 
joined in his views, Maun Singh, 
who is the Chief of the Poorbeah, or 
Poordusce, joined, ‘Thon the Sepoya 
hogan to mako ¢qjwiz (plans) among 
themselves, and the Lucknow Sou. 
kars supported them, Until Oude 
was nmexed, Nana Sahib did not got 
answois from any ono; but when 
that ocewred, many began to take 
courago and to mswor him, The 
plot among the Sepoys first Look 
placo—the discontent about the 


2P2 
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Amil, 1857. remote places, it cannot be questioned that in the 
condition of Oude itself after annexation there was 
that which must have gladdened the heart of every 
plotter against the State. Such men as Dundoo Punt 
and Azim-oollah Khan could not pass through the 
streets of Lucknow without clearly seeing what was 
coming. What they saw and what they heard, 
indeed, pleased them so greatly, that they assumed a 
bold and swaggering demeanour, which attracted the 
attention of the English functionaries to whom they 
were introduced. For they made no sceret of their 
Visit; but went abgut openly in the public strects, 
with numerous attendants, and even sought the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner. The Nana said that he 
had come’ only to see the sights of Lucknow; so 
Henry Lawrence reccived him kindly, and ordered 
every attention to be shown to him by the authoritics 
of the city. But his sojourn in Lucknow was brief, 
and his departure sudden. He went without taking 
leave of the English functionaries, saying that busi- 
ness required his presence at Cawnpore, 


aig omuideecs, ‘Then answes 
began fo pour m, Golab Singh, of 
Tummno, was the flisl ta send an 
answer, {Ie said that he was icady 
wilh men, money, and auns, and ho 
sent money Lo Nana Sahib, through 


ono of tha Lucknow Soukars,” he 
former part of Uns slatement may bo 
rendily accepted ; (ho Iattor must bo 
received with cantion, Juwither ex. 
tracts from this man’s evidence will 
be found in the Appondix, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


(1B MONT OF MAY~-GENCRAL SURVLY OF ATFAIRS—-STATE OF PEELING 
AT THE RIFLE DEPOTS—TIUT RISING SsTORIL Ty ‘OUDE—THB RRVOLT AT 
MELRUI—~THE SLIZURE OF DELHI-~MDASURES OF LORD CANNING TE 
OALL FOR SUCCOURS, 4 


Tum month of May, with ‘its fiery heat and glare, 
and its arid dust-charged winds, found ‘Lord Can- 
ning in Calcutta watching eagerly, but hopefully, the 
progress of events, and the signs and symptoms of 
the excitement engendered in men’s minds by the 
great lic which had been so insidiously propagated 
among them, [From the multitude of conflicting 
statements and opinions which reached him from dif. 
ferent quarters, it was difficult to extract the truth; 
but taking a comprehensive view of all that was 
manifest to him, from the plains of Bengal to the 
hills of the Himalayah, he could not discern in those 
fist days of May that the clouds were gathering 
around him denscr and blacker than before, If there 
were any change, indeed, it was rather a change for 
the brighter and the better, At Barrackpore thero 
had been no more overt acis of mutiny. The Native 
regiments were doing their duty, sulenly perhaps, 
but still quietly. At Duin-Dum the detachments in 
the Rifle depdt, under the new system of drill, were 
proceeding to ball practice wilhout any visible signs 
of discontent, It was hoped, indeed, that the troops in 


May, 1857, 


Nay, 1857, 
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the immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta were yicld- 
ing to the explanations and assurances which had 
been given to them, and slowly returning to reason. 
At the Rifle depéts also in the Upper Country the 
drill was quietly proceeding. At Scalkote, the detach- 
ments from the Native regiments in the Punjab, 
Regular and Irregular, were firing the new pieces 
without a@ murmur. Sir Johw Lawrence went to 
that station, at the beginning of the month, “to sre 
the new School of Musketry, as well as to judge with 
respect to the feeling among’ the Sepoys;” and he 
wrote to Lord Cannigg that all were “highly pleased 
with the new musket, and quite ready to adopt it, 
They already perceive how great an advantage it 
will give them in mountain warfare.” ‘The officers 
assured him that no bad fecling had been shown, and 
he himself “ could perceive no hesitation or reluctance 
on the part of any of the Sepoys.”* From Umballah, 
General Barnard wrote on the first day of the month, 
that he had reported to Head-Quarters that so far 
from any insubordinate feeling existing at that place, 
he had reason to be satisfied with the patience, zcal, 
and activity that the men had shown on the severe 
night-picket work necessitated by the incendiary 
fires, “T have no reason,” he added, “ to aconse the 
Sepoy of causing these fires—no overt act has been 
elicited, and no instance of insubordination has oc- 
curred, The musket practice has been resumed with 
apparent good will and zeal. I have frequently at- 
tended it myself, and I will answer for it that no ill 
feeling exists in these detachments.”} 

Thus it was that, in the first days of May, there 


* Sir John Lawience to Lord + Sir TL. Barnard to Lord Cun. 
Canning, May 4, 1857 —A08. Corre. ning, May 1, 1857269 Corres 
spondence. spondence, 
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was apparent to the cyes of the Governor-General 
sonicthing like a Iull; and it sceined that at the Rifle 
dep6ts, which were the great central points of danger, 
the difficulty had been tided over. From Meerut, 
too, no fresh tidings of disturbance came. The men 
of the Third Cavalry were being tricd by Court- 
martial; and it did not appcar that any of their 
comrades were about to follow their insubordinate 
example. There were circumstances that rendered 
it probable that the motives which had driven these 
men into mutiny wert altogether of an exceptional 
character, So Lord Canning, in the early part of 
this month of May, was able to direct his thoughts 
to all parts of the country, and to fix them on many 
topies of Indian government and adshinistration, 
as calmly and as philosophically as in the quietest 
of times. Ie was corresponding with Lord Elphin- 
stone on the subject of the Treaty with Persia and 
the Expenses of the War ; with Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin on Education Grants and Temale Schools, and 
the Delhi Succcssion—little thinking how that last 
question would soon settle itself; with Major David- 
son, the Resident at Tlyderabad, about the recogni. 
tion of a successor to the Nizam (his Highness being 
nigh unto death from a surfeit of prawns) ; with Sir 
Richmond Shakespear, Resident at Baroda, on the 
Finances of the Guicowar ; and with Colonel Durand, 
the Governor-General’s Agent at Indore, about the 
large amount of Native deposits in the Residency 
Treasury. Indecd, the current business of Govern- 
ment was but little interrupted. Thore was no fear 
in Government ITouse. 

But, although at this time the Governor-General 
was cheerful and hopeful, aud believed that the 
clouds of trouble would soon, by God's providence, 


May, 1867, 


Tay, 1867. 
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be dispersed, he had some especial causes of anxicty. 
The dawn of the month of May found the Thirty- 
fourth Regiment at Barrackporce still awaiting its 
sentence, The Jemadar of the Quarter-Guard, Issurec 
Pandy, had been hanged on the 22ud of April, in 
the presence of all the troops, at Barrackpore. Te 
had confessed his guilt on the scaffold, and with his 
last breath had exhorted his comrades to be warned 
by his example.* It was believed that this public 
execution of a commissioned officer would have a 
salutary effect upon the whole Native Army. But 
the punishment of one man, though that punishment 
were death, could not’ wipe out the offence of the 
regiment, or vindicate the authority of the Govern. 
ment. Th6 great defect of Lord Canning, as a ruler 
in troubled times, was an excess of couscicntiousnesy. 
The processes by which he arrived at a resolution 
were slow, because at every stage some scruple of 
honesty arose to impede and obstruct his conclusions. 
On the score both of justice and of policy he doubted 
whether the prompt disbandment of the Thirty. 
fourth would be right. It was cevtain that some 
companies were truc to their colours, and he did not 
clearly see that all the rest were faithless, Ife had 
caused a searching inquiry to be mado into the con- 
dition of the regiment, and he had hoped, up to the 
end of the third week of April, that all the require- 


* There were many erroneous 
yersins at the timo of Issuree 
Pandy’s speech fiom the scaffold, 
‘The words which he ullered, hto- 
rally translated, were these : * Listen, 
Behaudui Sepoys. In such a manner 
do not lot any one acl! I have be- 
haved in such a raacally way to tho 
Government, that I am about to 1c. 
ceive my just. punishment. ‘Thera. 
fore, let no Behnudur Sepoy behave 


in this wrolehed manner, ov lie may 
reeeivo Lhe same punishment.” This 
is given on the anthority of Cotoncl 
Mitchell of the Nineleenth, who 
brought the prisoner fiom the Quar- 
ter-Guavd of the Fifty-third to tho 
foot of tho gallows, and whose own 
impressions were confiimed by the 
Tae ordeilies who accompanied 
im. 


on 
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ments of the case might be satisfied by the dismissal May, 1857 
of some of the more patent offenders. But the weight 
of military authority was strongly in favour of dis- 
bandinent, General Hearsey, at Barrackpore, was 
fully convinced that no measure short of this would 
produce the desired effect; and General Anson wrote 
earnestly from Simlah urging the expediency of such 
acourse. The whole«uestion was fully and anxiously 
discussed in Council; and at last, on the 30th of 
April, Lord Canning recorded a minute declaratory 
of his opinion that ndé penalty less "general than, dis- 
bandment “would meet the exigencies of the case, 
or be effectual as an example.” ” But even then there 
were doubts with respect to the men who were to be 
exempted from punishment, and not untél the 4th of 
May was the discussion exhausted and the order 
given for the disbandment of the regiment.* 

Two days afterwards, in the presence of all the Disbandmont 
troops at Barrackpore, of the detachments from Dum. ff tte thirty. | 
Dum, and of the Mighty-fourth (Queen’s) from Chin- | 
surah, the seven companies of the Thirty-fourth, who 
had witnessed the great outrage of the 29th of March, 
were drawn up, before the sun had risen, to receive 
their sentence,” There was to bo no mitigation of 
their punishment, as in the case of the Nineteenth ; 
so when they Inid down their arms, the uniforms 
which they had disgraced were stripped from their 
backs, and they were marched out of cantonments 
under an escort of Europeans, And thus a second 
time the number of the guilty Thirty-Courth was 
erased from the Army List; and five hundred more 


* Tt is capacially ta be noted that should be exempted, as a faithfut 
f question nose aa to whether tho servant, or, on account of later reve- 
Jemadar of the Mint-Gumd, who ations, condemned asa traitor. ‘Tho 
had apprehended the men of the decision was ultimately in his favour, 
Seooud Grenadiers (aude, pnge 530), 


Moy, 1867. 


Oude. 
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desperate men, principally Brahmins and Rajpoots, 
were cast adrift upon the world to work out their 
own schemes of vengeance. 

In the quarter to which a large number of them 
made their way as the Nineteenth had made their 
way before them—in Oude, the signs of approaching 
trouble increased, To no place, from one end of 
India to another, did the mind of the Governor. 
Gencral, in this conjuncture, turn, with more painful 
interest, than to this newly-annexed province, the 
nursery of the Bengal Army. Henry Lawrence's 
letters to the Governor-General were wholly silent 
on the subject of the Nana's visit to Lucknow. But 
they spoke of much that pressed heavily on his 
mind, Recognising so many causes of popular dis- 
content in Oude, and knowing well how large a por- 
tion of the Native Army was drawn from that pro- 
vince, he could not, at such a time, regard without 
much anxiety the demeanour of the Sepoys around 
him. There was one regiment at Lucknow, whose 
conduct, although it had been betrayed into no 
overt act of insubordination, was of a suspicious, 
almost of a threatening, character, and it seemed 
desirable that it should be removed from the pro- 
vince. There was no doubt that some of tha 
chief people of the city were tampering with its 
allegiance; and much danger might therefore be 
averted if it could be removed to another station 
beyond the limits of the province. The suggestion 
was made, and Canning responded to it, giving full 
authority to Henry Lawrence to move the tainted 
regiment to Meerut. “Let the Commander-in-Chief 
know,” wrote the Governor-Genoral, “if you find it 
necessary to send it away; but do not wait for any 
further authority. .... If you have vepiments 
that are really untrustworthy, there must be no deli- 
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cacy in the matter.” But before the letter sanction- May, 1867. 
ing his proposal had arrived, Wenry Lawrence had “"** * 
thought long and deeply about the results of such a 
measure; and on the Ist of May he wrote to Lord 
Canning, saying: “ Unquestionably we should fecl 

better without the Forty-cighth, but I do not feel 
confident that the fecling in the other regiments is 
materially better; and there is little doubt that the 
Forty-eighth would not be improved by a move, 

which is an important point of consideration in the 
present general condition of the Army.” He, was 

right; the removal of a single regiment could not 
benefit Oude, but it might do"injury elsewhere by 
tainting other parts of the Army. ; 

That other components of the Oudesforee were Aut in thy 
equally disaffected was presently apparent. On the pie tra 
2ud of May, Captain Carnegic, who was Magistrate 
of the city of Lucknow, and who had the superin- 
tendence of the Police—a man, described by his im- 
mediate superior as “ prudent and active, though so 
quict in manner, and implicitly to be relied upon” 
—reported to Honry Lawrence that there had been 
a strong demonstration against the cartridges in the 
Seventh Regiment of Oude Irregulars, At first he 
was fain to believe that the story might be exagge- 
rated; but there was soon undeniable evidence that 
it was only too true. The regiment, which had been 
in the King’s service, was posted at a distance of 
some seven miles from Lucknow. A fortnight before, 
the recruits of the regiment had commenced practice 
with ball-cartridge, and liad done their duty without 
ary manifestations of discontent. But by the end of 
the month it was clear that the great fear, which was 
twavelling about the country, had taken possession of 
their minds, and that they were on the very verge of 
yevolt. Whether they had been wrought upon by 


May, 1857, 


Oude, 


May 8. 
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cemissarics from the city, or whether any of the dis- 
banded men of the Nincteenth had, by this time, 
found their way to Lucknow, is matter only of con- 
jecture ;* but as the month of May dawned’ upon 
them, they were ripe for rebellion—not only them- 
sclves prepared to resist, but eager to incite others to 
resistance. They had written a letter to the men of 
the Forty-cighth, urging them {o rise for ‘their reli- 
gion; and no soothing explanations from their of- 
ficers could induce them to shake off the mistrust 
which had fastened upon thenr. On the second day 
of the month the Brigadier rode out with his Statl 
to the Lines of the’Seventh, and found them “as 
obstinate as possible with regard to the cartridges.”} 
Returning at nightfall to Lucknow, he wrote at once 
to Lawrence, telling him the state of the regiment, 
and adding, “I think inyself that this affair has 
been a long time brewing.” The next morning} 
brought with it no consolation. The Seventh were 
in a worse state than before. They had been sullen 
and obstinate on the preceding day. Now in a stato 


Lod Canning, who, in a minuto 


* Tt has beon stated that both the Lar i 
wrilten on the 10th of May, suid : 


Nineteeuth and Thirly-fourth wore 


stationed at Lucknow at the tine of 
aexation ; and if, was believed that 
they were thoro first infected with 
rebellion, Lemy Lawenco wiote 
that ho had ascertained that in the 
Nineteenth thera must havo been 
nemly seven Inndred Oude men, 
By this time, they had mostly found 
their way hack to their native pro- 
vice, 

+ Tho official report said that 
the iegimont “refused to bite the 
euttidges when ordeted by its awn 
oflicers, and again by the Brigadier,” 
Llow it happened thal, alter the 
oliange introduced into the duill, the 
Scpoys at Lucknow wete ordered to 
Inte the cart ide at all, it is impos- 
eible to say. ‘This did not escape 


“TL appeats that tho revised ine 
structions for the platoon exercise, 
by which (he biting of the ca tidge 
is dispensed with, lad not’come into 
opeiation at Lineknow,  ixplana- 
tion of this should be asked.” But 
the time for explanation was past, 
Tt was ascerlained, howovor, that 
the new dvill instruchions wero sent 
to the Oude Irregular force in the 
middle of April. 

4. So dificult is the atlainment of 
petfect acouracy in an historicn! nar. - 
rativo, that even Mr. Gubbins, whose « 
work on the Mutinies of Oudo is tho 
best ond safest authority cxtant, 
says that these events, which he wit- 
nessed himself, happoned on Sunday, 
the LOth of May, 
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of feverish excitement, violent, desperate, they as- May, 1857. 
sumed 2 menacing attitude, and talked openly of Hees 
murdering their officers. It was obvious that a crisis 
was approaching, and that no time was to be lost; 
so Henry Lawrence, when he heard that the regi- 
ment was in this defiant and dangerous state, deter- 
mined at once to disarm, and, if resisted, to destroy 
it. On that evening he moved up an overwhelming 
force of all arms to the parade-ground of the Seventh. 
The day was far spent when he commenced the 
march. “Jt was a titklish matter,” he wrote tq Mr. 
Colvin, “taking the Forty-eighth down on Sunday 
night; but I thought that they were safer in our 
company than behind in cantonments. We had to 
pass for two miles through the city; tdecd, Her 
Majesty's Thirty-second had four miles of it, I there- 
fore hesitated as to moving after; but the moon was 
in its third quarter; and the first blow is everything. 
So off we started; and concentrated from four 
points, accomplishing the seven miles in about three 
hours,’* 

The moon had risen, bright in an unclouded sky, 
on that Sabbath evening, when Henry Lawrence, 
accompanied by his Staff, appeared with the Brigade 
before the Lines of the Seventh. The regiment was 
dvawn up on parade, in a state of vague uncertainty 
and bewilderment, not knowing what would come of 
this strange nocturnal assembly. But when they 
saw the Europeans, the Cavalry and the guns, taking 
ground in their front and on their flanks, the Native 
regiments being so placed as to destroy all hope of 
‘their aiding their comrades, the mutineers knew that 
their game was up, and that there would be death in 


* Sir Ifenry Lawrence to Mr, Colvin, Lucknow, May 6, 1857.— 
MS, Correspondence, 


May, 1857, 
Oude 
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further resistance. What might then have happened 
if the course of events had not been determined by 
an accident, cannot be distinctly declared. The mu- 
tinous regiment had obcyed the word of command, 
and some of the men had expressed contrition ; but 
it happened that, by some mistake, an artilleryman 
lighted a port-fire. The guns were pointed towards 
the mutineors, and though Lawrence and his Staff 
were posted between them and the Artillery, and 
would probably have been swept away by the first 
round, the Sepoys of the guilty regiment believed 
that the battery was about to open upon them, A 
panic then seized thé Seventh. First one man, thon 
another, broke away from his comrades and fled, 
throwing down his arms as he went in the over- 
whelming consternation of the moment; and pre- 
sently great gaps appeared in the Line, and only a 
remnant of the regiment was left to obey the orders 
of the English officer. To theso men, whilst the 
Cavalry went in pursuit of the fugitives, enry Law- 
rence rode up; and as they broke into exclamations 
of “Jye Coompance Behaudur Ko !”—" Victory to 
the great Lord Company !"—ordeved them to lay 
down their arms, and to strip off their accoutrements, 
They obeyed without hesitation; and, an hour after 
midnight, the Brigade had returned to Lucknow, 
carrying with it all the arms of the Seventh, and 
escorting, under guards of the same force, the men 
who had so lately borne them. In the critical stata 
of the other Native regiments, it was not thought 
wise to divide the Europeans, 

Next day Ienry Lawrence wrote to the Governor. 
General, saying, “The coup is stated to have had 
great effect in the city. But people go so far as to 
tell me that the Forty-eighth last night abused the 
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Seventh for running away, and said, that if they May, 1857. 
had stood, the Forty-eighth would not have fired, 1°"°% 
don't believe one quarter of these reports.” But, al- 
though there is always, in seasons of great popular 
excitement, a vast amount of exaggeration afloat, and 
Ilenry Lawrence, therefore, reccived with caution the 
stories that were brought to him, he was not one to 
disregard the signs of the times, and to close his eyes 
to the dangers that were surrounding him, As time 
advanced, these signs increased in significance. Some 
fifty of the ringleaders of the Seventh Irregulars 
had been seized and confined, and a Court of" In- 
quiry had been assembled to invéstigaté the causes of 
the outbreak in that regiment. But little or nothing 
had been elicited. As at Umballah, and other places, 
the mouths of the Sepoys were sealed. They might 
contend among themselves, but in their reticence, 
when the English sought to probe their discontents, 
they acted as one man, Words were not forthcoming, 
but there was one form of expression, well known to 
the Native soldiery in times of trouble, to which they 
betook themselves, as they had before betaken them- 
selves elsewhere, and thus gave utterance to the strong 
feclings within them. On the 7th of May, the Lines 
of the Forty-cighth were burnt down. The fire com. 
menced in the hut of the Soubahdar who had given 
up the seditious letter addressed by the Seventh Irre- 
gulars to the men of his regiment. There could bo 
no doubt that it was the work of an incendiary. On 
the following day, Lawrence visited the seeno of the 
conflagration, and found the men outwardly civil and 
respectful in their demeanour, but heavy and down- 
cast at the thought of their loss of property. Tt was 
not easy to read the state of fecling which then ex- 
isted in the Oude Army, so vague and varied was it; 


Tay, 1857. 


Jude, 
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but if any man could have rightly discerned it, 
Henry Lawrence was that man. For he had free in- 
tercourse with those who were most likely to be its 
exponents, and had the gift, so rare among our 
countrymen, of inspiring confideuce in the breasts of 
the people. After much communing with others and 
with himself, he came to the conclusion that the 
strongest fecling that held possession of the Sepoy's 
mind was a great fear, that this fear had long been 
growing upon him, and that it had only culminated 
in his belief in the story of the greased cartridges.* 
Of one of these conversations a record has been left 
in Lawrence's handwriting. It is so significant of 
the great fear that was theu dominating the Army, 
that_I give the passage as it stands, “TI had a con- 
versation,” he wrote té Lord Canning, on the 9th of 
May, “with a Jemadar of the Onde Artillery for more ° 
than an hour, and was startled by the dogged per- 
sistence of the man, a Brahmin of about forty years 
of age, of excellent character, in the belief that for ten 
years past Government has been engaged in measures 
for the forcible, or rather fraudulent conversion of all 
the Natives, His arenment was, that as such was the 
case, and that as we had made our way through 
India, won Bhurtpore, Lahore, &e., by fraud, so 
might it be possible that we mixed bone-dust with 
the grain sold to the Hindoos. When I told him of 
our power in Europe, how the Russian war had 
quadrupled our Army in a year, and in another is 
could, if necessary, have been interminably increased, 


* Ono of tho eatlicst indications by the Sepoys, and was believed to 
of this alarm appeared at Lueknow, bo a deliberate achomo to pollute 
when an Assistant-Surgeon in the them, Soon afterwards the houso of 
Hospital of the Forty-eighth inad- the doctor was burnt lo tho ground 
vertontly put a phial of medicine to by the Sepoys of his regiment. 
his lips to test it. ‘This was acen 
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and that in the same way, in six months, any ré- 
quired number of Europeans could be brought to 
India, and that, therefore, we are not at the mercy 
of the Sepoys, he replied that he knew that we had 
plenty of men and money, but that Europeans are 
expensive, and that, therefore, we wished to take 
Hindoos to sea to conquer the world for-us. On my 
remarking that the Sepoy, though a‘good soldier on 
shore is a bad one at sea, by reason of his poor food, 
‘That is just it,’ was the rejoinder. ‘You want us 
all to cat what you likethat we may be stronger, and 
go everywhere.’ He often repeated, ‘I tell you what 
everybody says.’ But when I. feplied, ‘Fools and 
traitors may say so, but honest and sensible men can- 
not think so,’ he would not say that he himself did or 
did not believe, but said, ‘TI tell you they are like 
sheep; the leading one tumbles down, and all the 
rest roll over him.’ Such a man is very dangerous. 
He has his full faculties, is a Brahmin, has served us 
twenty years, knows our strength and our weakness, 
and hates us thoroughly. It may be that he is only 
more honest than his neighbours, but he is not the 
less dangerous, On one only point did he give ug 
eredit. I told him that in the year 1846, I had 
rescued a hundred and fifty Native children, left by 
onr army in Caubul, and that instead of making then 
Christians, I had restored them to their relations and 
friends. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I remember well. Iwas 
at Lahore.” On the other hand, he told me of our 
making Christians of children purchased during 
faanines. I have spoken to many others, of all ranks, 
during the last fortnight; most give us credit for 
good intentions; but here is a soldier of our own, 
selected for promotion over the heads of others, 
holding opinions that inst make hin at heart a 
29 
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traitor.” On the same day he wrote, in a similar 
styain, to Mr. Colvin, concluding with a significant 
hint to look well after the safety of the Forts in 
Upper India,* 

If these letters from the Chief Commissioner of 
Oude had been read when written, they might haye 
suggested prave thoughts of impending danger; but 
when they reached their destinations, they came only 
as commentaries upon the past, faint and fecble ag 
seen by the glaring light of terrible realities. The 
Governor-General and his colleagues in the Supreme 
Colincil were discussing the conduct of the mutinous 
Oude regiment, and the measure of punishment 
which should be meted out to it, On the 10th of 
May Lord Canning and Mr, Dorin recorded minutes 
on the subject. The Governor-General declared for 
disbandment. Roused to a vigorous expression of 
opinion by this last manifestation of a growing evil, 
the senior member of Council wrote—and wrote well 
—‘ The sooner this epidemic of mutiny is put a stop 
to the better. Mild measures won't do it, A severe 
example is wanted. ...... Tam convinced that 
timely severity will be leniency in the Jong run,” 
On the same day, General Low recorded @ iminute, 
in which he expressed an opinion that “probably the 
main body of the regiment, in refusing to bite the 
cartridge, did so refuse, not from any fecling of dis- 
loyalty or disaffection towards the Government or 
their officers, but from an unfeigned and sincere 
dread that the act of biting them ‘would involve a 
serious injury to their caste.” On the 11th, My. 


* In tho letter to Mr. Colvin, Sir ceal not only that, he and all olhors 
Tfenry Lawrence says that the Je- saw no absurdity in the ground-doves 
madar “went over all our antl adéa belief, but that he considered 
Hindoo acts of the Inst ten years, in- we wore quile up to such a dodge,’ 
cluding Gaol-Messing, the General. —~-J49. Correspondence. 

Service Onth, &o., and did not con- 
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Grant and My. Peacock placed on record their opi- May, 1857. 

nions, that it might be better to wait for fuller in- 

formation before issuing the final orders of Govern- 

ment. On the 12th, the office-boxes were again 

passing from house to house; but with the papers 

then circulated, there went one, small in size, scanty 

in words, but, although perhaps scarcely appreciated 

at the time, of tremendous significance, “It is to 

be hoped,” wrote Mr. Dorin, “that the news from 

Meerut (in the telegraphic message from Agra in this 

box) is not true.” Byt it was true; yet, with all its 

terrors, only a small part of the truth. ° 
The little paper, then, on that 12th of May, tra- The outbrenk 

velling from house to house in the office-box, was Mey ioe 136F. 

a telegraphic message from Lieutenapt-Covernor 

Colvin, announcing to Lord Canning that the great 

military station of Mecrut was in a blaze, that the 

Cavalry had risen in a body, and that every Euro- 

pean they had met had been slain by the insurgents. 

There was something terribly significant in the very 

form of this message. The Government at Agra had 

received no official tidings of the events that had oc- 

eurved ab Meerut, But a lady at the former place, 

who had been about to pay a visit to her friends at 

Meerut, had reecived a message from her niece, who 

was sister of the postmaster there, warning her not 

to attempt the journey, as the Cavalry had risen.* 


* The following were the words 
of the message: “May 1), 18572— 
Last night, al nine o'clock, a tele- 
graph message was reocived here by 
a lady from her niece, sister of the 
postmaster at Meerut, to the follow- 
ing offeat: ‘The Cavalry have risen, 
salting five Lo their own houses and 
acvoral officers’ houses, besides hav- 
ing killed and wounded all Muro- 
pean officas and soldiers they could 


find near the Lines. Lf aunt intends 
starting to-moirow evening, please 
detain her from doing so, as the van 
has been provented from leaving the 
station” No later message has been 
received, and the communication by 
telegiam has been interrupted ; how, 
not known, Any intelligence which 
may reach will be seni on inimes 
dintely.”"—Pudblishad Correspondence, 
Parliamentary Papers. 
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This was the last message despatched. Before the 
authorities could send intelligencé of what had hap- 
pened,. the telegraph-wires were cut by: the insur: 
gents, 

The news, therefore, which now reached Agra, 
and was thence communicated to Calcutta, was of a 
vague, fragmentary character. Scattered facts welled 
up from uncertain sources, and were passed on from 
one station to another, suggestive rather than expres- 
sive, always indicating something more terrible in the 
background than .the truth acfually revealed. Not 


- till some time afterwards was the whole truth dppa- 


rent to: the Governer-General, and therefore not 
now do I fill up the outlines of the story. The 
week that followed the 12th of May was a week of 
telegrams. The electric wires were continually flash- 
ing pregnant messages from North to South, and from 


- South to North. That the Sepoys at Meerut had 


risen, was certain from the first. Then news caine 
that they held some part of the road between Meerut 
and ‘Delhi. Then, little by little, it transpired that 
the Meerut mutineers had made their way in a body 
to the Imperial City, and that the Delhi regiments 
had fraternised with them. A message from Agra, 
despatched on the 14th, stated, on the authovity of a 
letter from the King of Delhi, that the town and fort 
and-his own person were in possession of the insur- 
gents; and it‘was added that Fraser, the Commis- 
sioner, and many other English gentlemen and ladies, 
had been murdered. Then, at last, it becume appa- 
rent that the King himself had cast in his lot with 
the’ insurgents, that the rebel standard had been 
hoisted in the palace of the Mogul, that Englishmen 
and Englishwomen had been ruthlessly massacred in 
the streets of the city, and that the mutiny of a few 
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vegiments, by thus:concentring at Delhi, was begin-, May, 1857 
ning to simulate a national rebellion. 

Never since, a century before, the foundation of our 
great Indian Empire had been laid by the conquest of 
Bengal, had such tidings as these been brought to 
the council-chamber of the English ruler. _ The little 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, which had risen - 
in the first month *of the new year, and had been 
growing in its density and darkness until it had over- 
shadowed the heavens, was now discharging its tem- 
pestuous terrors upon us. There was little before 
the eyes of Lord Canning but ghe one naked fact of 
the junction of the Meerut and Delhi troops, and the 
proclamation of the restored empire of the Mogul. 
With a fecling of wondering anxiety he awaited, 
all through that terrible week in May, the details 
which seemed as though they would never come, and. - 
the explanations of all that seemed so inexplicable to 
him. Most of all, he marvelled what our people had 
been doing, or not doing in this conjuncture, that 
such a post as Delhi, scarecly equalled in military, 
wholly unequalled in political importance, should thus 
in an hour have been wrested from their grasp, Tt 
seemed incredible that with a regiment. of British, 
Cavalry at Meernt, and the largest body of Artillery 
in the country gathered there at its head-quarters, 
such a catastrophe as this should have occurred, Was 
~ there no one, he asked, to do with the Carabincers 
and the Horse Artillery what Gillespic, half a century 
before had cone, with his Dragoons and gilloper- 
guns? But if sach were the result in places where 
our English officers had Cavalry and Artillery to aid 
them, how would it fare avith them at stations where 
no such help was to be had? There was no hope 
now that the conflagration would not spread from 
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cantonment to cantomnent; no hope now that the 
whole conntry would not soon be in a blaze. 

So Canning arose, and with his still, calm (ace, 
confronted the dire calamity. A braver heart than 
his never beat in a human breast. Happy was it for 
the nation that in him, to whom its honour was con- 
fided in that conjuncture, there was a resolute man- 
hood of the finest, most cnduting temper. Many 
thoughts pressed upon him, but dominant over all 
was a strong sense of the paramount duty of main- 
taining before all men asorene aspect and a confident 
demeanour, Theres was great work to be done, 
nothing Iess than the salvation of an empire ; and 
with a solemn sense of his responsibility, he girded 
himself up for the conflict, knowing in how great 
a measure the deliverance of his countrymen de- 
pended, under God's good providence, upon their 
faith in his constancy and courage, He saw clearly 
that there was a tremendous danger, and he knew 
that the resources immediately at his command werg 
wholly insufficient to cnable him to cope with it; 
but even those who were nearest to his person never 
sew him quail for a moment, as he calculated the 
means and appliances of defence that could at once 
be brought into action, and those which might be 
summoned from a distance. 

Tt was no time for lamentation; clsehe might have 
lamented that India, by a series of atverse cirewm- 
stances, had been go stripped of European troops that 
now the whole country, with the exception of the 
frontier province of the Punjab, was lying naked and 
defenceless, without means of raising any barriers of 
resistance against the flood of rebellion that was 
pouring over Hindostan, He had lifted up his voice 
aguinst the system, which placed it in the power 
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of England, by giving to India either too much 
or too little of its manhood, to sacrifice the interests 
of the dependency.* IIe had resisted, only a little 
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time before, an attempt to carry off some of the few . 


English rogiments at his disposal, to take a part in 
certain military operations against the Government 
of China, with which India had no concern. It had 
cost him much to sertd so many regiments to Persia; 
but that was a call to which he had been bound to 
respond, and happily now the emergency was past. 
All that he had said ‘by way of warning had been 
more than verified by the event; but it was a time 
for looking forward, not for looking back, so he 
began to reckon up his available succours, and forth- 
with to summon them to the capital. 

In the midst of all his tribulation there were some 
sources of unspeakable comfort. Whilst the clonds 
were thickening above him, before the great out- 
burst, he had learnt with joy and gratitude that the 
war with Persia had been brought toa close. Outram 
had done his work rapidly and well. I cannot now 
pause to speak of his successes. What he did on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf must be narrated in an- 
other place, It is enough to say that Persia, alarmed 
by our demonstrations on tlic coast, and anticipating 
an advance into the interior of the country, thought 
that negotiation was better than war, acceded to our 
demands, aud concluded, at Paris, a treaty with the 
British Government. ‘The expedition which had gone 


# “he interests of India,” he 
wrote on Apiil 22rd, “do nat always 
make themselves head in England, 
when other important matters ac 
uppermost; and 2 am appased to 
putting to the hands of the Go. 
vernment at home an tmereased 
powor to diminish our main strengtt 


here for the purpose of meeting 
exigencies elsewhere. Such a dimi- 
mution was made in 1854 by with- 
holding two regiments which have 
not yet been givon, although six 
regiments have been sent out of 
Lnttia to Persia "—A/S, Correspond- 
ence of Lord Canting, 
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forth from Bombay, was, therefore, returning to that 
Presidency; and a word from the Governor-Gene- 
ral would summon it, as fast as steam could bring 
it, to his aid. This was his first thought, when 
the seizure of Delhi confirmed all his worst appre- 
hensions of the perilous want of European troops. 
Then, from these Persian succours, he turned with joy 
aud gratitude not less profounds to the thought that 
Mnglish troops were specding to China; that the 
arrogance and ingolence of the Chinese Government 
hayjug provoked our chastisemnent, an expedition had 
bien fitted out under the conduct of a civil and a 
military chief, and was then, perhaps, at the very 
point of its journey at which it might most readily 
be wrested from its original purpose, and diverted 
into another and more necessitous channel, Rightly 
taking the measure of the two exigencies, and never 
doubting for a moment what the great interests of 
the nation demanded in that conjuncture, he pre- 
sently determined to call these troops to his aid. The 
chastisement of Chinn could wait; the salvation of 
Tudia could not ;* and so he resolved, even at the 
risk of frustrating the cherished designs of the Go- 
vernment in England, to call upon Migin and Ash- 
burnham to suspend their operations, and to send 
him the present help that he so much needed. It 


stopped at Singapore, Yeli_ ma; 
wait; but Bengal, with its slietch 
of seven hundred and Afty miles 
from Burrackpare to Agra, guarded 
by nothing but the 10th Queon’s, 


* Tdid not think, when [ wrote 
these words, that I had dono move 
than express the natural fecling in 
Loid Canning’s brenst at that time ; 


but T have sinee found that he gave 
utterance almost to the very words ; 
“T have sent anoflicer,” he wrote to 
the Conimander-in-Chief, “to Galle 
by the mail to meet Astbmahnn, 
and I hope Eigiu, with an earnest 1¢- 
quest for the fhst use of the soi. 
ments bound to Cluna, if they can be 


cannot wail, if tho flame should 
spread, And who shall any that it 
will not? No piccaution against 
such 8 contmgency can be too 
reat. —ALS, Correspondence of Lori 
tanning, 
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was a great responsibility, but he took it without a 
moment’s hesitation on himself; and he thanked 
God, from the very depths of his heart, that by a 
providential dispensation this succour, in the very 
crisis of his necessities, had been placed within his 
reach. 

There were thus, in the peculiar circumstances of 
the moment, some sources of consolation, some good 
promise of relief over and above that which was to 
be sought in the normal conditiqn of the empire 
under his charge. But it would take time to gather 
up the strength of these Persign and Chinese expe- 
ditions, and there were some available European 
troops more nearly at hand, It was another happy 
accident that at this time the Highty-fourth Regiment, 
which had been summoned from Pegu in March, was 
still in the ucighbourhood of Calcutta. The long- 
delayed disbundiment of the guilty companies of the 
Thirty-fourth had not been carried into effect before 
the 6th of May; and the regiment had been de 
tained until after the execution of the sentence. It 
seemed then that there was no further necessity for 
its presence in Bengal, but the arrangements for its 
return to Pegu were still incomplete, when the disas- 
trous tidings from Upper India came to dissipate all 
thought of its departure. From the quarter whence 
it had come another English regiment might be 
drawn. The Thirty-fifth was stationed partly at 
Rangoon, partly al Moulmein ; and a steamer was de- 
spaiched to gather up the detachments and to bring 
them with all sped to Calentta, At the same time, 
the telegraph cmried to Madras a requisition to hold 
the Forty-third Moot and the Madras Fusiliers ready 
for immediate embarkation; and 2 trusted officer 
was sent on board the mail-steamer to Ceylon, with 
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an urgent request to the Governor to send him all 
the European troops he could spare. 

Whilst thus every effort was strained to bring Eu- 
ropean troops from the southern and eastern coasts, 
the Governor-General was intent also on the organisa- 
tion of measures for the concentration of the strength 
already at his disposal upon the points most exposed 
to danger. With this object, ovory available river- 
steamer was taken up for the conveyance of troops 
to the Upper Provinces, and the quicker but more 
limited means of locomotion afforded by wheeled cay- 
viages was resorted to for the conveyance of small 
detachments into the inicrior. But it was not, in 
the crisis of this first peril, from the South, but from 
the North,"that the stream of conquest was to be 
poured down upon the great centre of rebellion. 
Tt was not to be doubted that General Anson, whom 
the news of the rising at Meerut and the seizure of 
Delhi must have reached at Simlah as goon as it 
reached Lord Canning at Calcutta, was doing all that 
could be done to despatch troops to the seat of the 
revolt. The telegraph, therefore, expressed only the 
confidence of Government that the Gommander-in- 
Chief was bringing down to the plains the Wuropean 
yegiments on the hills, Bust tho main reliance of the 
Governor-General in this extremity was upon the 
military resources of the Punjab, Though all the 
rest of the empire was denuded of European troops, 
there was no lack of this material strength in the 
great fronticr province conquered from the Sikhs, 
Moreover, it was believed that the Sikhs thanselyes 
would be eager to follow their English commanders 
to the siege and pillage of the renowned city of the 
Moguls, So, whilst a message went to Kurrachee, in 
Scinde, directing the Commissioner to send an Eng- 
lish regiment to the Punjab to replace any that it 
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might be found necessary to despatch from that pro- 
vince to the Lower Provinces, another went to Mr. 
Colvin, at Agra, saying, “Send word as quickly as 
possible to Sir John Lawrence that he is to send 
down such of the Punjab regiments and European 
regiments as he can safely spare. Jvery exertion 
must be made to regain Delhi. Every hour is of 
importance. General Hewitt has been ordered to 
press this on the Commander-in-Chief. If you find 
it necessary, you may apply, in the Governor-Gene- 
yal’s name, to the Rajah of Pateeala and the Rajah 
of Jheend for troops.” And he added, with that 
union of kindliness and sagacity which made him at 
all times liberal of his encouragement to his Licute- 
nants, “I thank you sincerely for what you have so 
admirably done, and for your stont heart.”* The 
praise, too, was well deserved. Colvin, at that time, 
had done all that could be done to help others at a 
distance, and to maintain the confidence of those 
avound him, and he had strenuously exerted himselt 
to forward to the Governor-General, by telegraph 
and by letier, all the tidings that had made their way 
to Agrat “T have fairly taken upon myself,” he 
wrote to Lord Canning on the loth of May, “the 
position of Comimander-in-Chief here, The ar- 
rangements are now on the point of completion, and 
our position may be regarded as safe. There has 
been a thorough co-operation and the most excellent 


* Ty a JettorLoMy, Vernon Smith 
of about the samo date, Tord Can- 
ning saya: “ South of Delhi, Colvin 
at Agra ig engaged in keeping the 
roads qitet, collecting Loops hom 
Ctwalior (Seindiah has come forwud 
loyally), and cucowaging his_own 
nalive garrison to lidelity. Ie is 
confident of keeping them sfiaight, 
and he desorves fo suecued,  ILis 
courage and judgment mo beyond 


praise.” —JIS, Correspondence of Lord 
Canning. . 

+ The impoilanes of this service, 
al atime when comurunieation both 
by Post and ‘elegiaph was so greatly 
interrupted, can hardly be over-estt- 
mated, ‘Che Conmmanter-in-Chiel's 
Jetieas of the L4th and 16th of May 
did not reach Calcutta before tha 
71h of June, 
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spirit amongst us. Scindiah and Bhurtpore will be 
heartily with us against the new dynasty of the 
House of Timour, JI shall rouse the Rajpoot States 
to arrest the flight of the mutineers westward, when 
they ave driven out of Delhi. The horrible murders, 
you will see, have been chiefly by Mahomedan 
troopers of the Third Cavalry. There must be a fit 
and fearful expiation for such atrocities.” 

But for this fit and fearful expiation Lord Canning 
knew too well that the time had not yet come. The 
struggle now was for bare life. For this he had 
done all that could be done, with the scanty means 
at his own disposal. “The tao points to which I 
am straining,” he wrote to the Indian Minister at 
home, “are the hastening of the expulsion of the 
rebels from Delhi, and the collection of Europeans 
here to be pushed up the country.” But not a day 
was to be lost in summoning that ulterior aid, by 
which not only was the safety of the empire to be 
secured, but the honour of the nation vindicated by 
the infliction of just retribution upon our cnemics. 
The succours from Bombay he was sure to obtuin; 
and there was something exhilarating in the thought, 
at a time when India had need of all her heroes, that 
Outram would come with them. Tow different 
would it have beon if those regiments Jad been still 
engaged in the Persian Gulf] But ne bould not cal- 
culate with the same amount of certaipty upon the 
succours from the Fastern seas; le could not be 
certain that Lord Elgin would respond to his appeal. 
All that he could do was to throw the whole carnest- 
ness of his nature into that appeal, and to take upon 
himself the full responsibility of the diversion. So 
he wrote officially, as the Governor-General of India, 
to Lord Elgin, and he wrote privately to him as an 
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old companion and friend. In the public letter, after May, 1857, 
setting forth in emphatic language the dangers by 
which our empire in India was surrounded, he con- 
tinued : ‘J place the matter briefly before your Lord- 
ship; but I hope clearly enough to enable you to 
come to a ready decision. I will add, that I am 
anxious to bear the whole responsibility of all the 
consequences of turnipg aside the troops from China 
to India. But I beg your Lordship to believe that, 
in saying this, I am not influenced by any thought 
that whatever may be the course for which your 
Lordship’s wise judgment shall decide, you will need 
any help from me in vindicating*it to her Majesty's 
Government.” 

More ‘earnest and emphatic still was Isis private May 10,1867. 
lotter; not a word of it should be omitted: “My 
dear Elgin, —I wish I.could give you a more cheerful 
and acceptable greeting than you will find in the 
letter by which this is accompanied. As it is, you 
will not bless me for it, but the case which I have 
before me hero is, clear and strong, Our hold of 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces depends upon the 
tiwn of a word—a look. An indiscreet act or irri- 
tating phrase from a foolish commanding officer at 
the head of » mutinons or disaffected company, 
may, whilst the present condition of things at Delhi 
lasts, lead to aggoncral rising of the Native troops in 
the Lower Provinces, where we have no European 
strength, and where an army in rebellion would have 
everything its own way for wecks and months to 
come, We have scen within the last few days what 
that way would be. J cannot shut my eyes to the 

. danger, or to the urgent necessity under which J lic, 
to collect every European that can carry arms and 
aid to the Government of India in the event of such 
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a-crisis, I do not want aid to put down the Meerut 
and Delhi rebels; that will be done easily, as soon as 
the European troops can converge upon Delhi, but 
not sooner. Meanwhile, every hour of delay—un- 
avoidable delay—is an encouragement to the dis- 
affected troops in other parts; and if any one of the 
unwatched regiments on this side of Agra should 
take heart and give the word, there is not a fort, or 
cantonment, or station in the plains of the Ganges 
that would not be in their hands in a fortnight. 1+ 
would be exactly the same in Onde, No help that 
you could give me would make us safe against this, 
because it cannot drrive in time. ‘The critical mo- 
ments are now, and for the next ten or twelve days to 
come, Ifwe pass through them without a spread of 
the outbreak, I believe all will go well. If we do not, 
the consequences will be so frightful, that any neglect 
to obtain any possible accession of strength whereby 
to shorten the duration of the reign of terror which 
will ensue, would be acrime. If you scud me troops, 
they shall not be kept one honr longer than is abso- 
lutely needed. If you come with them yourself, you 
shall be most heartily welcome.” 

With this letter went another to General Ashburn- 
ham, who commanded the woops of the China expe- 
dition; and the steamer, which carvied the bearer of 
these important missives to Galle, bore also letters 
from the Governor-General to the Chairman of the 
Court of Directors and the President of the Board 
of Control, calling upon them immediately to sond 
out reinforcements from England. “Now let me 
beg your attention and support,” he wrote to Mr. 
Mangles, “to a proposal which goes to you by the 
mail for the immediate raising of three Huropean 
regiments for Bengal. No sane man will donbt that 
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anuch of increase to our European force is wanted, 
and that the want should be supplicd with as little 
delay as possible is obvious from the present expo- 
sure of our weak points. 1 do not ask for an ang- 
mentation to the established number of Queen’s 
troops, because for permanent purposes I much prefer 
an addition to the Company's Army; and for the 
exigencics of the moment no reinforcement, except 
that of the China regiments, would avail. But T do 
beg that you will move the Government to make up 
the complement of Queen’s troops, irrespectively of 
those which now or hereafter may come to us “from 
China. Do not let the suppl) of the missing regi- 
ments depend upon the turn of affairs in China, but 
let the gap be filled up at onee.”* In the sane 
strain he wrote to Mr. Vernon Smith, looking rather 
to any aid that might be sent him from England, as 
a means of preventing the recurrence of like disasters 
in the future, than of combating those which had 
already arisen. 
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Whilst the first efforts of the Governor-General Moral foro 


were thus directed towards the pressing duty of ex- 
tinguishing, by shecr animal strength, the fives that 
had been kindled in Upper India, he was endeavour- 
ing also to preyent by moral means the flames from 
spreading to parts of the country not yet in a blaze. 
It was plain that a great fear, born of a terrible mis- 
apprehension, was driving the soldiery to madness. 
Might not something, then, be done—might not some 
authoritative declaration be put forth by Govern- 
ment, solemn and irresistible in its denials of the inn- 
puted treachery, to pacify men’s minds, and to cast 
out from them the foul suspicions which were turn- 
ing loyal soldiers into rebels and murderers? Jt 


* Loud Canning to My. Mangles, May 19, 1857,—AL8. Cop sespondence, 


appeals, 
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was true that they had been told this before by the 
Governor-General, by the Commander-in-Chicf, by 
Generals of Division, and Regimental Commandants ; 
but these appeals had heen of local character and 
limited influence, and it was thought that something 
might yet be done by a general Proclamation ad- 
dressed to the whole Ary, and distributed through- 
out the country. It was not doubted, that whatso- 
ever might have been the external agencies employed. 
to keep alive this perilous excitement, there was at 
the bottom of its in the breasts of the Sepoys, a 
deeply-rooted fear for the sanctity of their religion 
and the purity of thetr caste. If they could once be 
persuaded to believe that the British Government 
had never meditated any injury or offence to the re- 
ligious or social prejudices of the people, there might 
be a return to quictude and to reason. It was wise, 
at least, to make one more trial. So a Proclamation 
was issued, setting forth that the Governor-General 
knew that endeavours had been made to persuade 
Tlindoos and Mussulmans, both soldiers and civil sub- 
jects, that their religion was openly as well as secretly 
threatened by acts of the Government, who were beo- 
lieved to be secking by various ways to entrap them 
into loss of caste for purposes of their own ; but that 
they had never yet deceived their subjects, aud they 
now, therefore, called upon all men to refuse their 
belief to the seditious lies of designing traitors, who 
were leading good men to their ruin, Translated 
into the vernacular, this Proclainaltion was sent to 
the military authorities to be distributed among the 
soldiery in all parts of the country, whilst the words 
of it were telegraphed to the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Agra, with emphatic instructions to “ disseminate it 
in every town, village, bazaar, and serai,” “Tt is 
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for the people as well as-for the troops.” Tt was yet 
hoped that it might bear the good fruit of a return 
to order and tranquillity.* 

At the same time, it appeared to the Governor. 
General to be in the highest degree important to arm 
the military authorities with new powers both for the 
prompt reward of good and loyal soldiers, and the 
prompt punishment of mutineers, The first might 
be done by a simple crder of the Government, The 
latter required the interposition of the Legislature. 
So an act was passed to facilitate the trial and punish- 
ment of offences against the articles of war for ‘the 
Native Army, by which commanding officers of Divi- 
sions, Brigades, and Stations, were authorised to as- 
semble general and other Courts-martial, apd to pro- 
ceed to carry sentence into effect without reference 
to Head-Quarters, In such an emergency as had. 
then arisen, Centralisation could not stand its ground, 
So whilst increased power was thus given to com- 
manding officers to overawe rebellion, increased 
power to oncourage loyalty and good conduct was 
delegated to them and to certain high civil and poli- 
tical functionaries, They were empowered to pro- 
mote Native soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
on the scene of their good deeds, and to confer upon 


#* Th hag been aflen said that this 
Vroolamalion, which will be found 
in tho Appondix, onght to have been 
jesued ab an carlicr period. Colonel 
Biroh advised tho Governor-General, 
whon the excited stato of tho Native 
aoldiory first beonmo apparent, to 
issue a proclamation of this kind, 
and Lord Canning aftorwards frankly 
oxprossed his regret that he had not 
inkon the advice of his military so- 
oretary. On turning back to pago 
248, the reader will porecive that a 
similar delay in issuing a sodativo 
proclamation ocourred in 1806, afler 


the mutiny in the Madras Army. Té 
is, however, very doubtful whether 
such manifesioes have any effeot 
upon the Native mind, when once 
any popular belief of the intentions 
of Governmont has taken fast hold 
of it. L havo already observed, that 
those who ontortain a conviction 
that the Government have formed a 
Acliberato design to trick the people 
out of their raligion, are not likely Lo 
find any dificulty in believing that 
the issue of a lying proclamation is 
a paxt of the plot. 


22 
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May 16, 


May, 1857, 


General 
Onder, 
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them the “Order of Merit,"* “in order that the re- 
ward for eminent gallantry, loyalty, and good con- 
duct might be prompt, and might be conferred on 
the soldier in the sight of his comrades.” But no 
proclamations and general orders—nothing that the 
Legislature could deerce or the Executive Govern. 
ment publish—no words that men could utter, in 
that extremity, could avail to arrest the fury of the 
storm that was bursting over their head. It was too 
late for words, for none would hear. 14 was left to 
the English only to strike.  . 

Thus Canning did all that could be done, and 
waited for the issue*-waited, fearfully and hopefully, 
for tidings of hew disasters in one direction, anc of 
coming succours from another. As he thus waited 
and watched, and pondered new details of the grent 
rising, which every day added something to the 
clearness and completeness of the story, there were 
times when he felt in his inmost heart that there 
were no better resources than a few brave hearig 
and a few strong heads upon whose courage and 
coolness he could yely. It must be said, sorrowlully, 
and £ would fain not say it, hut Listory admits of no 
such reservations, that Lord Canning felt bitterly 
that, with some few honourable exceptions, the lmng- 
lish officers at the Presidency were uot giving him 
the moral support which, in such a crisis, would have 
been so grateful and refreshing to him, and for which 
wuly he had a vight to look. It is impossible to 
describe his mortification, * Where he had hoped to 
see strength he saw only weakness, Men whom he 
thought to See ia ig and’ encouraging others by 


* Authonity in this latter respect Western Provinges, and to the Chief 
was confined to the Jioutenant- Commissioners in Onde and the 
Governor of Bengal and the Noith- Punjaly, 
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their own resolute bearing and their cheerfulness of 
speech, went about from place to place infecting their 
friends with their own despondency, and chilling the 
hearts which they should have warmed by their ex- 
ample, Such a spectacle as this was even more 
painful than the tidings of disaster and death which 
came huddling in from all parts of the country. 
No one knew better, and no one more freely acknow- 
ledged that the men of whom he complained were 
“brave enough with swords by their sides.” They 
would have faced deatlf for their county ‘y's good with 
‘the courage of heroes and the constancy of martyrs ; 
but strong as thoy would have been in deeds, they 
were weak: in words, and they went about as pro- 
phets of evil, giving free utterance to all their 
gloomicst anticipations, and thus spreading through 
all the strata of Muglish socicty at the capital the 
alarm which a more confident demeanour in the 
upper places might have arrested. And so strong 
was Lord Canning’ 's sense of the vil that had arisen, 
and that might arise from this want of xeserve, that 
he wrote specially to the authoritics in England to 
receive with caution the stories that were likely to be 
gent home in the private letters which the mail was 
about to carry from Caleutta, 
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But the shame with which he beheld the failure of Manis and 


some of his countrynicn at Calcutta, made him turn 
with the greater pride and the greater confidence 
towards those who were nobly scconding his efforts 
from a distance. The Governors of Madras and of 
Bombay, Taxis and Jlphinstone, had responded to 
his appeals, and without any seligh thoughts of their 
own. ‘vauts, any heed of dangerous contingencies at 
home, were sending him the succours he so much 
needed; and he was profoundly grateful for their 
2n2 


Blplunstoi c, 


May, 1857, 


The Law- 
1enges, 
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aid. The promptitude with which they responded to 
the call for help was something almost marvellous, 
The electric telegraph might fail us in some paris, but 
in others it did its work well. On the 18th of May, 
Canning knew that the Madras Fusiliers wore already 
embarking, and had thanked Iarris by tclegraph for 
his “great expedition.” On the 22nd he learnt that 
the first instalment of the treops from Persia had 
reached Bombay, and that a steamer had already 
started for Calcutta with a wing of the Sixty-fourth 
Queen’s, The fire-ship was doing its work as well as 
the lightning-post. 

But although there was to the Governor-General 
great consolation in the thought that he would lack 
no maierifil ov moral support that Tarris and Elphin- 
stone could give him, it was, in a conjunctire so im- 
minent, to the individual characters of men actually 
confronting the dangers which threatened the empire, 
that he looked with the most eager anxiety. And 
there were no points to which he turned his eyes with 
a keener interest than to those two great provinces, 
the history of the annexation of which I have written 
in the carly part of this book, the great provinces of 
the Punjab and of Onde. It was from Oude that so 
large a part of the Bengal Army had been drawn ; 
it was jn Oude, the last of out acquisitions, that the 
animositics and resentments born of the great revo- 
lution we had accomplished were festering most 
freshly ; it was in Oude that we had to contend 
with the reviving energies of a dynasty scarcely yot 
extinct, and an aristocracy in the first throcs of its 
humiliation, All this Lord Canning distinctly saw. 
Jt was in the Punjab that all external dangers were 
to be encountered ; it was from the Punjab that Delhi 
was to be recovered, There was consolation in the 
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thought that only a few months before the good 
offices of Dost Mahomed had been purchased in the 
manner most likely to secure his neutrality. But 
death might, any day, remove the old Ameer from 
the scene; there would, in such a case, be internal 
convulsions, out of which would probably arise an 
invasion of our frontier by one contending faction 
or another: and, therefore, much as troops were 
needed below, a still greater danger might be in- 
curred byweakening the force on the frontier. In 
other parts of the country there might be merely a 
military mutiny; but in Oude and the Punjab the 
Government was threatened with the horrors of a po- 
pular rebellion, and the embarrassments S a foreign 
war, 

But if there were much trouble and anxiety in 
these thoughts, they had their attendant consolations. 
Let what might happen in Oude and the Punjab, the 
Lawrences were there, The Governor-General had 
abundant faith in them ‘both ; faith in their courage, 
their constancy, their capacity for conimand; but, 
most of all, he trusted them because they coveted 

“responsibility, It is only from an innate sense of 
sivongth that this desire proceeds; only in obedience 
to the uncrring voice of Nature that strong men press 
forward to grasp what weak men shrink frgm pos- 
sessing, Knowing this, when, on the 16th of May, 
Tlenry Lawrence telegraphed to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, “Give me plenary military power in Oude; 
I will not use it unnecessarily,” nol a moment was 
Jost in flashing back the encouraging answer, “ You 
have fall military powers. . The Governor-General 
will support you in everything that you think ne- 
cessary.” 

With John Lawrence it was less easy to commu- 
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nicate, A‘short time before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, the Chicf Commissioner of the Punjab, 
whose health had been sorely wied by incessant work, 
had proposed to the Governor-General 10 ocenpy a 
part of the approaching hot weather in a tour 
through Cashinere, but Lord Canning, on political 
grounds, had discouraged the proposal; for Gholab 
Singh lay dying, and it was believed that such a visit 
to the dominions of the Maharajah would be asso- 
ciated in men’s minds with some ulterior project of 
their annexation. John Lawrence, therefore, had 
happily not gone to Cashmere. When the news of 
the outbreak at Mécrut reached the Punjab he was, 
on hig way to the Murree Ifills, at Rawul-Pindce; 
and thence, having first telegraphed to them both, he 
wrote, on the 18th of May, to the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chicf. Nine days afterwards 
Lord Canning received the missive which had been 
addressed to Irim, together with a copy of the Commis- 
sioner’s carnest appeal to Anson to be up and doing, 
Tu the former, Lawrence urged upon the Governor. 
General the expediency of raising for immediate ser 
vice a large body of Sikh Irregulars, “ Our Muropean 
foree in India,” he wrote, “is so small, that it may 
gradually be worn down and destroyed. Jt is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that we should increase 
our Irregular troops. . . . In the event of an emer. 
gency, I should like to have power to raise as far as 
one thousand Horse 5 T will not do this unless abso- 
lutely necessary,” Five days before this letter had 
reached Coleutta, Lord Canning had telegraphed hig 
consent to the proposal, adding, “ You will be sup- 
ported in every measure that you think necassary for 
safety.” He was unstinting in his expressions of 
confidence to those who deserved it, 
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Those were days when the best men stood upon the May, 1857. 
least ceremony, and if they had a suggestion to offer 
to Government, offered it with the full assurance 
that they were doing their duty, and would not be 
charged with presumption, So Gencral Hearsey, 
when he learnt the news that had come from Meerut 
and Delhi, had written to the Military Secretary to 
urge the Governmens to call for troops from Madras 
and Bombay and the Persian Gulf, and to arrest 
the China expedition, So Henry Lawrence had 
telegraphed to the Governor-Genéral to get every 
available Enropean “from China, Ceylon, and else- 
where, also all the Goorkhas from the Hills.” So 
Patrick Grant, the Commander-in-Chicf at Madras, 
had telegraphed to him to send a swift? steamer at 
once to intercept the China expedition ;* and John 
Lawrence had sent a message setting forth these and 


# ‘There has been some discussion, 
T_ believe, icspeoting tho quater 
whenco the suggestion to intercept 
tho China troops fiish cmanated, 
I can see no reason to think that 
Lord Canning rvequiied any prompt- 
ing, Bub if tho question is to be 
salved by refoienes to n priority of 
recorded date, it is, Mistly, to Gene- 
ral Lenisey, and secondly to Sir 
TLenry Tunwreneo, that the ment is 
to ba assigned, On the 15th of May, 
Qenaial MHemsey wrote to Colonel 
Birch, saying: “Send sleameis to 
meeb and bring the Lmapean (oops 
now on them way to China (Llong- 
Kang) to Caleutta, Do not delay 
doing this? On the 16th of May, 
Lem y Lawrence taleguaplied to Lod 
Canning: © Geb every Miuopean you 
can from China, Ceylon, and clse- 
whe1o,”’ On the 17th, Sir Patuck 
Ghant sont his message, more dotaled 
and emphatic: “I most earnestly re- 
commend { hedespatchto Singapore of 
tho swiltest steamer obtainablo, with 
an camest request (0 Lod Elgm to 


forward on to you the wholo of tha 
tioops intended for China. Whother 
Chinn is coerced now, or months 
hence, is of no moment. ‘Tho moral 
efleot of such a force being brought 
fo the spot would he incaleulablo, 
and bo Legarted as something mira- 
culous and supernatmal.” At what 
precise moment Lod Canning first 
detormmed to arrest the China ex- 
pedition, is not apparent on the fice 
of the 1eeods; bub on the 18th he 
tolegiaphed to Agra: “I hope to 
catch the regiments on their way to 
China.” During the week inne: 
diately following the outbrenk ab 
Meet, Lord Cannmg scarcely 1e- 
sorted to Lhe post-office at all, ‘The 
only lotter that I can find is one to 
Geneial Anson, dated the 16th, in 
which he does not mention the in- 
tended ariost of the China hoops; 
but at that time he had ieceived no 
detailed account of events at Meerut 
and Delhi, and scaveely know the 
extent of the evil with which ho had 
to contend, 
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other means of mecting the crisis. Jor all these 
suggestions Lord Canning was grateful; but it was 
with much satisfaction, perhaps with some pride, that 
when the detailed plans of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab were laid before him, he sent back a 
inessage, through the Licutenant-Governor of Agra, 
saying, “Every precaution which your message sug- 
gests has been inken long ago.” * 

Then, every effort made, and every precaution 
taken to save alike the Christian people and the great 
empire committed to his care, there was an interval 
of reflection ; aud, with a fecling of solemn wonder, 
Janning dwelt upon the causes of all this tremen- 
dous excitement, and asked himself whether it could 
be only a fnilitary mutiny that he was combating. 
Tt did not scem as though the origin of such a com- 
motion were to be found only in the unaided in- 
stincts of the soldiery. It might be that the acti- 
vities then discernible were purely military activi- 
ties, but it did not follow that external influences 
had not been at work to produce the slate of mind 
that was developing such terrible resulis, ‘lhore 
were even then some dawning apprehensions that, 
with the best possible intentions, grave mistakes might 
have ‘been committed in past years, and that the treo 
of benignant error was now bearing bitter fruit. Ife 
thought over all that had been done by his great 
predecessor; the countries that had been annexed to 
the British Empire, the powerful interests that had 
suffered so grievously by our domination, the mani- 
fold encroachments, material nnd moral, of Mnglish 
muscle and English mind. Not at first did he per- 
ceive all that was afterwards macle elcar to him, for 
at the time of which 1 am now writing there were 
many breaks in the great chain of postal and tele- 
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graphic communication, and it was not casy to form 
a right conception of the actual situation of affairs in 
the Upper Provinces. But he soon ceased to speak 
of the mutiny, and called it a “rebellion”—a “re- 
volt.” arly in the year, he had felt disposed to 
attach some importance to the idea of political causes, 
but, as he wrote on more than one occasion, “ not 


much.”"* Now his uncertainty upon this point began’ 


to disappear, and he wrote to the Indian Minister at 
home that he had not a doubt that the rebellion had 
been fomented “by Btahmins on réligious pretences, 
and by others for political motives."t He saw, in- 
deed, that for some years preceding the outbreak the 
English in India, moved by the strong faith that was 
in them, had striven, with a somewhat intemperate 
zeal, to assimilate all things to their own modes of 
thought, and that the Old Man had risen against the 
New, and resented his ccaseless innovations. To this 
pass had the self-assertions of the national character 
brought us, The Indian Empire was in flames. But, 
with a proud and noble confidence, Canning felt that 
this great national charactor which had raised the 
conflagration would, by God’s blessing, ere Jong 
trample it out. Hven those whose despondency had 
so pained him would, he knew, when called upon to 
act, belie the weakness of their words by the bravery 
of their deeds. Looking into the future, he saw the 
five spreading; he saw the heathen raging furiously 


against him, and a, great 


* Seo nolo, anfe, pago 550, 

|. Writing also to the Chairman 
of tho Court of Direstors (Mr, Ross 
Manglos), Lord Canning said; “1 
havo learnt wimistakably thet the 
approhension of some altompt upon 
Caste is growing slionger, or at 
lena is more sedulously spread, 
Mr, Colvin has found the snme ; and 


army, trained in our own 


a proclamation, which goes to you 
heiewith, has heen issucd with a 
view of airesting the evil. But 
politicnl animosily goes for some- 
thing among the causes, though it is 
not, in my opinion, a chief ono,”— 
May 10, 1867,— ALS. Correspond- 
ence, 
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schools of warfire, turning against us the lessons we 
had taught them, stimulated by the Priesthood, on. 
couraged, perhaps aided, by the nobles of the land, 
and with all the resonvees of the country al their 
command; but seeing this, he saw also something 
beyond, grand in the distauze; he saw the inanhood 
of England going out to mect it, 
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‘ own PRIVILEGES OF THE SDPOYS, 


[Tum following is the memorandum to which reference is 
made at page 256 :] 

“By the repulations in force for the administration of Civil 
Justice, the Courts were prohibited from corresponding by 
letter with parties in suits before them, or from receiving 
pleadings or other applications in such cases except from the 
parties or their authorised representatives. All causes were 
required to bo heard in the order in which they stood on the 
{lle of the Court, and the laws which required the use of 
stampeil paper in judicial proceedings wore very strict, and 
for a length of timo of univorsal application. 

“Tn all these respects a great change was made in the year 
1816 in favour of the Bengal Sepoy. 

“The regulation passed in that year made no chango in 
yespect of claims originating in loans granted by a Native 
officer or Sepoy, or in pecuniary transactions of a commercial 
nature; but in all other respects tho position of the Native 
soldicr, a+ a party to a suit in a Court of Civil Justice, was 
matorinily improved. 

“TE a Native soldier was desirous of instituting a suit in any 
Court, he had only to inform his commanding officer of his 
intention, and to execute a deed authorising any member of 
his family to appear and act for him. This document was to 
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be sent by post by the commanding oMeor to the Judge of 
the Court having jurisdiction in tho matter, who was thon ve- 
quired to take the necessary steps for giving information to 
the party appointed 10 act for the applicant, and to afford 
every facility for carrying on the cause. In like manner, if 
the Sepoy was the defendant in a case, the usnal notice was 
to be served upon him through his commanding officer, and 
similar facilities were to be afforded to him in defending as in 
prosecuting a case. If the Sepoy himself obtained furlough 
for the purpose of instituting or defending a suit, he carried 
with him a letter from his commanding officer to the Judge, 
who was then required to hear thé case without reference to 
its order on the file, and to pass judgment in it wilh as little 
delay as possible. ‘ 

“No stamps were to bo required, and if judgment went 
against the Sepoy, and any land or rent property belonging 
to him was altached in execution of the judgment, the Court 
was required to postpone the sale of it for such poriod as 
might appear reasonable for the purpose of affording the 
Native soldier an opportunity of discharging the amount ad- 
judged against him. 

“Tn like manner, if any estate belonging io a Native soldier 
became liable to sale for the recovery of an arvoar of revenno, 
information of tho same was to bo given to hin through his 
commanding officer, and every indulgence was to be shown to 
him before the last step of selling the estate was taken, 

“By tho samo regulation, the sub-(reasurer at the Presi« 
doncy, the collectors of land revenue, and the several pay- 
mastors in the Presidency of Fort William, including tho pay- 
masters serving beyond tho territories of the Hast India Com- 
pany, were authorised to grant bills payable at sigh’ without 
deduction of any kind, and ab the usual rato of exchange, on 
any other treasury, for any sums which might be paid into 
their respective treasuries on account of Native officers or 
soldiors, who might be dosivous of remitting money from ono 
part of the country to another.”—AZS, Memorandum, 
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OASTEH AND RACE IN‘THH SEPOY ARMY. 


[Theo following statements, roferred to at page 330, are 
taken from the Appendix to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the organisation of the Indian Army. It will be 
observed that tho Bengal reports relato only to the remnant 
of the Sepoy Army after the mutiny :] 


Extracts from the Official Retun showing the Number, Caste, and 
Country of the Native Officers and Soldiers of each Regiment, Regular 
and Trregular, of each Presidency, confined to Regiments borne on tho 
Returns of each Army respectively ; so far as can be stated from the 




















Records in this House.—Last India House, Sept. 1858, 4 
BENGAL, 
Nazive Invantry, 7 Regiments, viz.: Qlst, 8st, 47th, Gdth, 66th, 70h, 
and 78rd. 
Native Orrrenrs, Bitar iar RANK AND 
LE. 
Casta.” Caste, 
Mahomedans ..... . 25 Mahomedans.... wo» 1,170 
Brahmins ..... » 52] Brahmins .... aw 1,878 
Rajpoots vevserccersreces 89]  Rajpoots vs. a 2,637 
Tindus of inferior deserip- Tlindus of Inferior deserip- 
GION cevvvsrreesreeesenverseeee HOM sersessesesesersaosesves 2, 
y Sikhs and Punjaubeos..... 54 
189 4706, 


” Tunzeunan ann Looat Twrantny, 12 Re imonts, viz, : Regiment of Khelat- 
i-Ghilzic, Regiment of Forozepore, Regimont of Toodianah, Simoor 
Battalion, Kemaon Battalion, Nussoree Battalion, Till Ran; cre, Assam 































Tight Infontyy Battalion, Mhaixwarrah Battalion, Sylhet Light Infantry 
Battalion, Arracan Buttalion, and Shekhawattee Battalion, 
Nanyn Orrreurs, Now-Costursstonep, RANK AND 
Fas, 
Caste, Caste, 

Mahomedans Mahomedans, « 1,185 

Brahmins. Brahmins . 849 

Rajpoots . Rajpoots . ane 2,711 

Hindua of inferior desorip- Ilindus of inferior deserip- 

LION seceeers a 43 tion . ve 2,247 
Sikhs .. V4 Sikhs... « 1,809 
TLilt mon « 16} Hillmon . 1,122 
Mughs cece 6} Mughs w.. ue 708 
Burmese . 1} Burmese . § 
Munniporcos 1] Munniporees. 167 

Thats vercarees 48 


204 10,339 
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MADRAS. 
Nativn Gavanny, 7 Regiments. 
Nanvez Orsicnns. Nou-Gosarceatoyey Tank and 
PL8, 
Caste. 
Mahomedans 68 eesteyt, 5 BO 
atonal as 8}  Mahomedan sereereeren F958 
jpoots 3 Rujpoots .. a0 
ap Brito O| Malvaltas.. 800 
Othor castes Q 
. Indo-Britons.. 159 
7 2,539 
Country. a Country. 
Cental Camatio, Madras, Tindooslan sess + 22 
Vellore, & _ Northern Cirears , 67 
Southern Cnrnatic, “Michi Central Carnatic, Madrns, 
nopoly Bae f Vellore, &e. ...+04 Serseece L841 
Mysore. 3] Southorn Carnatic, ‘Lrihi- 
Tanjore, nopoly . «206 
velly 1} Baramalial. 48 
Ceded districts . 2] Coded distric «Oh 
Mysore . 212 
Tanjore, i 
, NOVEL sercersree 
7 
Natrvn Inranrny, 62 Regiments. 
Native Orrrcrrs, Now-Gomicreeiosun, Tank AND 
» Jum, 
Casto. Caste. 
Christians rss Olvistinns 1,863 
Mahomedans ...... Mahomedans seve 18,272 
Brahmins ant Rajpoots. Brohnins and Rajpoots... 1,022 
Mahratias .. Mahratias .... veo BRB 
‘Pelingzas (Gontoo) . pollens (a (Gontoo) » 15,871 
Tamil sesscesees ‘Tami + 4,276 
Other castes » Other castes + 1616 
Indo-Britons «... Indo-Britons .. 1,00) 
41,705 
Country. Country. 
Tfindoostan ssc 51 LTindoostansvricaerseees 1,088 
Northern Civonts ssssssesses 817 Northom Circars wa... 16; us 
Central Carnatic, Madras, Central Carnatic, Madras, 
Vellore, G0. 939 Vollora, 8&0, ssescsrseas 8 
Southern noma, ‘bik. Southern Carnatic, Trichi- 
NOPOLY sersveenesesreversaee mck NOPOLYssteverterereree 4,760 
Carried forward... “78h Carried forwad... 39477 
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Country, qa stare de 184 Country. a 
rought forwar ny bf d., aa 
Baramalul : 29 Baramahal .. i foe is ue 
Cedod districts . 82 Cedled districts. 
Mysore asaeeseeee 50) Mysore .. 





Tanjore, Madura, and. ‘th 
NEVEDY sessrerserserere 
Decenn and Mahralla an. 7 


0 


1,030 





Tanjore, Madura, and Tn. 
NOVENY sacesersee 3,617 
Gauaca, Moulmein, aut 
nah, and Belgaum... 28 
Deccan and Malta. 
Portugal .... 
Other paris... an 





BOMBAY. 4 


Narryn Ovricurs, 











Narivn Cavatry, 3 Regiments, " 
Nov- Con arisstonrnp, RANK AND 
Pox, 
Caste, 
OMISANS asec — OF 
Mahomedans vinresrcrneees 450 
Brahmins and Teajponts tree 252 
Malnattas .ccecceee we D8 
Telingas (Gentoo), festeueas 0 
Tord csesseese 0 






















Caste. . 
Ohelstians vinsivsiniencvin 
Mahomedaus scores 12 
Brahmins and Feajpoos see OD 
Mamas scscceceereeeree ob 
Fer aah (Gentian) ass 0 
Lamil .cveves an 0 
Othor castes... : oe 1D 
Trdo-Britond sconces 1 
86 
Countey, 
Tlindoostan .... 20 
Northern Cirew 1 
Contral Carnatic, Madvas, 
Vollore, &o.. seas 2 
Routhorn Car hi- 
nopoly seve 0 
Decean, we 8 
Gancan 1 
Mysore 0 
Tanjore 
yelly Q 
Bonbiy L 


sl 





Other enstos .. 
Tndo-Britons «05.004 


Country, 
Tindoostan ccsesrecserseeenne Lop 
Noithorn Cironts vscsseeeeee 
Cential, Carnatic, Madras, 












Vellore, GO. screens 80 
Souther “Carnatic, ‘Tichi- 
nopoly 0 
Deccan. 126 
Cone Lt 
Mysore 0 
Yanjore, Madura, and Tin. 
novelly .. 0 
Guzerat.. lt 
Persia 1 
Lishon . t 
2 
. 4 
i 21 
Cabool and Ags « 16 
Wuropo sccreverer 1 
1,426 
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Nativp Invanrny, 20 Regiments. 


Narivn Orrtorrs, 

Caste, 
Chuistians . 
Mahomedans 


Mahrattas . 







Telingns (Gentoo) 16 
‘tam . eb 
Jews. » 8 
Other caste: . 130 
Indo-Britons .. 0 
Purwarices .. 8 
s 603 

— 

Country. 


Thindoostan cress creteseenee a 
Northern Cirents.... neiyenees 
Central Carnatic, Madras, 


Vollore, Gorcveee errs 37 
Southern Carnatic, ‘Dich 


nopaly .. we 


serererereene 13; 
stereseneees 57 








Mysore... . 

‘ Tanjo: 0, Madura, aad ‘inne 
VEY. ssecseserrererersereene — O 
Guzernt ssessersecrereee 


603 





Non-Comaussionun, RANK AND 















Tun 
Castle, 
Christians svc 270 
Mahomedans .. » 2,018 
Brahwnins and Rajpoots .. 6,421 
Mahratias ce. 7,080 
poling ‘Geto 107 
Tami 68 
TOWS vase 12 
Other gusl cB 7,728 
Tudo-Biitons 22 
Purwantees.. 170 
Mochees ..... 20 
BIKLS eee 28 
24,870 
Country. 

TTindoostansessesorenees 11,080 
Northorn Civems sve 136 

Central Carnatic, Madins, 
Vellore, Occ 412 

Southern Carnatio, 'hichi+ 
NOPOLYresererrarerseerrver — 208 
Deccan scvoore 1,820 
Concan sesso 10,878 
Mys0oro sssresserseoes 386 





1 nor Mnduia, and ‘Tine 
NOVOLLY sersererserrereeree 83 
Mysoro and Punjab saneves 28 





Guizornt sserceevense 80 
Beinde, Bunjub, nnd tj : 
POOLAND ssssecsererees 168" 





Europe ae. 


Gexenst Rercen showing the Races and Castes of which the Native Army was composed on April 1, 1558. 





Newer of each Bact and Caste. 







































































2 5 j ' 
lz Aik lg) ele |s 
+ comps. 8 zi. pots , 121/213 2 : ‘| Potal. 
i Ff a a 5 R & Rl]ofs Bera] orm iA 
Awillery 6 wa | 88S | 88} 445}... Wile New bankas len fee 1,162 
Light Cavalry ...-..| 26, 3| 1259], 25) 624] 344) 931} Bal | PPP IN PIP 1,959 
ne nfaniny, Regular-| 248) 47/21,93s}| 4961 3,500)5205| oslssa5| i85) “tool oo fT | TET ga) 2 | o1'938 
Jufantry, Imegnlar| 240) 29] 49°715), 20] 185311532] 2/911/89211350s) 15,286) 896 aB7ola867| Bas! “Ss| “Sal ar1's0r7'sbo 41,528 
~ (Govalrg, Iregular.| 94)... |10,703), 41] 3,881) $50] 549) 181] 33] 2,401 1919) 1671 467] 19) ... | 105] 29) 9) |[~-|one| 0194 
\Arillers, Irregular. Wi 6 «GOSH fe feed ke Pd ee 405, BB) BS] Bf on. fee | one | noe | one [ce | one | one we | 558 
Sebandy Seppes &) a} goa}. a} 1s} 179 101 ... ec need ee ee cd ee, eo a 
Total......| 625| 91] 80,083]| 572| 10,4591s596' 10,362!s81s/4472l 18,874 2153 2452 3839 377 931 187! soo'se7oS009I5 S03 223" 77,133) 


N.B.—Aggregate of Corps the Races of which are not shown in this Return... 





















2,920) 
Grand Total.. | 80,053 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Head-Quarters, Gigned) W. Marsew, Lseut-Col, 
Allahabad, August 13, 1858. f : Adjutant-General of the Army. 
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(Tn Chapter I, Book TIT, some extracts are given from an, 
inloresting momorandum furnished by Sir Robort Phillimove, 
which is now given in its intogvity.] 


1 MEMORIALS OF TIN RARLY LIFB OF BARL CANNING. BY SIR 
enone enabebmuchabald 
ROBERT PUTLLILORY, QUEEN'S ADVOOATH. 


When young Canning was clovon years old, his fathor took 
the usual steps for proeding his admission to Eton, the scene 
on which his own bvillient (atents had given the first. promise of 
that future excellence which they afterwards so fully realised. 
My (afterwards Bishop) Chapman went, ‘at the request of the 
Provost, Dr, Goodall, in 1824, to Gloucester Lodge, and in 
the presence of the groat statesman examined his boy, in order 
that thera might be no doubt as to his Btness to be placed in 
the upper school, Tho well-known description, of the storm 
in the First Auneid, ‘Interea magno misceri murmuve pon- 
tum,’ Ge, was the passage chosen for the trial of his pro- 
ficioncy ; and tho Bishop now remembers the anxiety with 
which the father watched the essay of his son, and the smile 
of approval which greeted his rendering of the rather dificult 
transition, ‘Quos ogo sed motos, &e., and tho final ‘not so 
bad,’ which followed at the close of the wholo translation 

“Young Canning was entered on tho 4th Septomber, 1824, 
a tho house of Mv, Chapman. According to the records of 

m tho schoal, he was ‘plus*yico simplici, sent up ‘for goo,’ 
tho only distinction at that time attainable at Eton, Tis re- 
putation, howoyor, at school was rather for intelligence, accu- 
racy, and painstaking than for refined scholarship, or any 
yomurkable powers of composition, The interval between 
Fton and Oxford was passed with a private tutor, the Reverend 
Thomas Shore, a nephew of Lord Teignmouth, who resided 
at Potton, Bedfordshire, but who discharged no public fune- 
tions as a clergyman at that place. Tt is probable that he 
dorivod gveat benefit from the tuition of Mz. Shore, While 
under tho eare of this gontleman he formed an intimate friend~ 
ship with tho eldast son of the late Lord Tarris (afterwards a 
contemporary at Christ Church), which continued without 
intermission to the last hour of his life. By a singular turn 
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of forinne, Earl Canning became Crovernor-Genoral of Tndia 
while his friend Lord Warris was Governor of Madras. Upon 
the death of Mr. Canning in 1827, Mvs. Canning was ereuted 
a Viscountess, with remainder to hor son. It was, neverthe~ 
loss, wisely determined not to send young Canning to Oxford 
as tho son of a nobleman, but to obtain for him a studentship 
of Christ Church, and therchy to placo him in exactly the 
same position at the University which his father had formerly 
occupied, It appears that he was nominated by Dr. Pett, the 
old friend and tutor of his father, and one of the canons of 
Christ Church, as a student on the voll which was mado up 
December 24, 1827; but he was actually made a student hy 
the Bean in filling wp a roll dated December 20, 1828, ‘in 
return for Dr, Pett’s ngmination’ having been given up (a 
practice not unfrequent at that time) to the Dean ‘in the last 
roll.’ 

“My, Gladstone, Lord Elgin (thon My. Bruce), Mr. Tlonry 
Denison (a distinguished scholar), and Sir Robort Phillimore, 
were, among others, brother students with him; and in tho 
number of his contemporaries at Christ Church, who after- 
wards became his collengues in public life, were Lord Dal- 
housio and tho Duke of Newcastle. IIe lived chiefly with a 
‘few intimate friends, among whom was Lord De Tabley, one 
of his executors. ‘Lo thom his naturally happy and cheerful 
temperament, his keen perception of charactor, his fund of 
quict humour, his accomplishments as a scholar and, above 
all, his loyal and affectionate heart, made him a delightful “ 
companion, Io was. not generally popular, and to those 
without his own immediate circlo his manners wero shy and 
resorved. Ie took at thet time no particular interest in 
politics, and whether from a fecling that his father's great 
name imposed upon him an arduous responsihility, or from 
extreme sensitiveness to failure, did not then appear desivous 
to embark upon that stormy ocean of public life on which he 
afterwards so gallantly sailed and so nobly died. 

“Those who heard his speech at the banquet given to him 
hy the India House previous to his doparture as Governor 
General, know that ho could, when strongly urged, put forth 
oratorical powers of a high order; but at Oxford, as in after 
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life, ho showed no natural aptitude ov inclination for speaking 
in public. is fastidious accuracy of Ianguage, his sensitive 
and proud nature, aud o certain physical difieulty, as well, 
perhaps, as the ever-present recollection of his father’s un- 
rivalled success ag a parliamentary chioftain, combined to 
dissuade him from often attempting this particular path to 
distinction, But at Christ Church he acquired, or matured 
that command of puro English, and that excellent style which 
in every letter or ovens note which he wrote excited just ad- 
miration. 

“Jn tho year 1881 ho won the Christ Church prize for Latin 
verso. ‘Tho subject was 6 Oaractacus captivus Romam ingre- 
ditur.’ ‘Tho verses were as usual recited in the hall. Te was 
a vomarkable scone, In thet magnificent banqueting-roam 
are hung tho portraits of students who have reflected honour 
upon the Ifouse which veaved them, by the distinctions which 
thoy have won in after-lifo, . 

“Underneath the portaait of George Canning, the recollec- 
tion of whose brilliant careor and untimely ond was still fresh 
in tho memory of mon, stood the son in the prime of youth, 
recalling, by bis eminontly handsomo countenance, the noble 
fontures of the portrait, whilo repeating tho classical prize 
poom whieh would have gladidoned his father’s heart. Gene- 
rally sponking, tho vesidont members of Christ Church alone 
gompose the audience whon the prizo is recited, but on this 
ocersion thera was one stranger present—the old, faithful 
friond of Mr, Canning, his staunch political adhovent through 
lift, My. Sturges Bourne. Ile had travelled from London 
for tho oxpress purpose of witnessing tho first considerable 
achiovemont of the younger Canning, 

“Te closed his career ab tho University with distinguished 
success, obtaining, in Baster Term, 1838, a first-class in clas- 
sical and a second-class in mathematical honours, Ife took 
the dogree of B.A, in the same year, but never proceeded to 
the degree of MA,"—J48, Memorandun, 
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\ 4 FINAL ORDERS TO THE MUSKELRY SOLOOLS. 
|The following is the letter referred to at page 561—note ¢] 


The Adjutant-General of the Army to Major-General Uearsey. 
“ Adjutant-Coneral’s Oflce, Simlah, April 18, 1857, 

“Srr,—Referring to the telegraph message from this office 
dated the 28rd ultimo (and your aéknowledgmenis of the 
25th idem), communicating tho Commander-in-Chief’s orders 
to postpone the target practice of the Native soldiers at the 
Rifle Pept at Dum-Dum, pending further instruetions from 
this Department, I am now desired to request you will be good 
enongh to inform the offfter commanding at Dum-Dum, and 
through him the Depét authorities concerned, that the course 
of instruction is to be completed by the Native details, and 
that their target practice is to bo commenced as soon as prac- 
ticable after the Government General Order disbanding the 
Nineteenth Regiment of Native Infantry has beon read to the 
troops at the station, including tho detachments of Native re- 
giments at the Depédt. 

«2, The grease for tho cartridge is to be any wnobjectionable 
mixture which may be suited for the purpose, to be provided 
by selected purtics comprising all castes concerned, and is to 
be applied by the men themselves, 

“3, Tho paper of which the cartridges aro constructed r 
having been proved by chemical test, and otherwise, to be 
perfectly free from grease, and in all respects unobjection- 
able; and all possible grounds for objection in regard to the 
biting of the cartridge, and the nature of the grease to be 
used, having been removed, it is not anticipated that tho men 
will hesitate to perform the target practice 3 but, in the event 
of any such unexpected result, tho Commanderin-Chief de- 
sires that their officers may be instructed to reason calmly 
with them, pointing out the utter groundlessnoss for any 
objection to the use of the cartridges now that biting iho 
end has been dispensed with, and the provision and applica- 
tion of the necessary greasing material has been left to thom- 
selyes; and, further, to assure them that any one who shall 
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molest or armt them on rebum to their corps, shall bo visited 
with sevore punishmout. 

“A, Pho officer commanding the Depét will be hold respon- 
sible that tho above directions respecting the greasing mixture, 
and those recently issued in regard to the new mode of load- 
ing, ave alvictly observed. 

«5, Tf, nolwithstanding all these precautions and considovate 
measures, any disinclination to use the cartridges shall be 
manifested, the partics demurring ave to be warned calmly 
and pationtly, but firmly, that a persistence in such unjusti- 
fiablo conduct will he viowed as disobedience of orders and in- 
subordination, and trentgd accordingly, and in the event of 
any individuals after such warning obstinately refusing 40 fire, 
the officer commanding at Dum-Dum will at once place such 
parties in arrest or confinement, according to tho rank of the 
offenders, and cause them to be tried by Court-Martial, 

If, however, the entive Depdt shall combinedly refuse to 
five, which is very improbable, the Commandor-in-Chief, 
wuler such circumstances, empowers you to place all the 
Native officers in arrest pending his Esccllency’s further 
ordors, which you will immediately apply for; to deprive the 
non-commissioned officers and Sepoys of theiv arms and ac- 
coulvements, aud to pay: them up and summarily discharge 
them on the spol, excepting, of course, any ringleaders in 
theso latter grades ov parties whose refusal may he accom~ 
panied by insolence ox insubordination, who aro to be placed 
tuidor arrest or confinement, in view of their being arraigned 
hofove a Disuwict or General Court-Martial, as the case may 
require, 

«7, This communication is to be considered purely confi- 
dential, and his Kxecllency relics implicitly on your carrying 
out the instructions it contains with the wtmost caution and 
discretion. 

“T havo the honour to be, Sir, 
© Your most obedient servant, 
“O, Crresrmr, Col, 
& Adjt- Gen, of the Army.” 
—dUS, Records. 
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(fe ONUPATIINS, 


[It is stated at page 571 that Mr. Ford, Magistrate and 
Oolleetor of Goorgaon, was the first to call tho attention of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces td this sub- 
ject. ILis letter, addvessed, in official course, to the Commis- 
sioner of Delhi, is appended :] 


“ Goorgnon Magistracy, February 19, 1867, 

“Sir,—I have the honour to inform you that a signal has 
passed through numbers of the villages of this district, tho 
purpost of which has not yet transpired, 

“The Chowkeydars of, the villages bordering on those he~ 
longing to Mutva have reecived small baked cakes of atta, 
with orders to distribute them generally through this district, 

“ A Chowkeydar, upon receiving one of these cakes, has had 
five or six more prepared, and thus they havo passed from 
village to village; so quickly has the order been cxecuted, 
that village after village has been served with this notice. 

“This day, cakes of this description havo arrived and beon 
distributed in the villages about Goorgaon, and an idea hag 
been industriously circulated that Government has given tho 
order. “WW. Forp, Magistrate. 


To Simon Fraser, Esq, ; 
“ Commissioner, Delhi.” 





[Tn the course of the trial of the King of Delhi great, pains 
were taken to extract from tho witnesses, both European and 
Native, some explanation of the “Clupatty mystery ;” but 
nothing satisfactory was elicited. ‘The following opinions, 
however, were recorded :] : 


Fvom the Evidence of Jat Mall, Nows-writer to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, : 

“Q, Did you evor hear of the cireulation of chupattics about 
the country some months before the outbreak; and if so, what 
was supposed to be the meaning of this? 

A. Yes, I did hear of the cireumstance. Some people said 
that it was a propitiatory obscrvance to avert some impending 
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calamity; others, that they wero circulated by the Govern- 
ment to signify that the population throughout the country 
would he compelled to wse the same food as the Christians, 
and thus be deprived of their religion; while others, again, 
said that the chupattics were circulated to make it known that 
Government was determined {to foreo Christianity on tho 
country by interfering with their food, and intimation of it 
was thus given that they night be prepared to xesist the 
attempt. a 

Q. Is sending such articles about the country a custom 
among tho Lindoos or Mussulmans; and would the meaning 
be at oneo understood without any ‘accompanying explana- 
tion ? ‘ 

A, No, it is not by any means a gustom; I am fifty years 
old, and never heard of such 2 thing before, 

Q. Did you over hear thet any message was sont with the 
ehupaitios ? bs 

A. Noy T never heard of any. 

). Wora these chupattics chiefly circulated by Mahomedans 
or Llindoos ? ; 

A. Thoy wore cireulated indiscriminately, without vefer- 
ence (0 cithor religion, among the peasantry of the country,” 





Tvyom the Evidence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. 

©Q, Onn you give the Court any information about the 
chupatties which wore circulated from village to village somo 
months before the outbreak 5 and has it Leon ascertained how 
they originated, or what was the purport of thei: being cireu- 
lated ? 

“i, Thoro is nothilg but conjecture reyarding them, but 
tho first dugyestion made by the Natives in reference to them 
was, that they were thus sent about in connexion with some 
sickuoss Unt provailed; but this was clearly an crror, as I took 
the trouble’ of ascertaining that these chupattics were never 
seut into any Nativo States, but were confined always to Go- 
vernmout, villages; they wore spread through only five villages 
af tho Delhi ieritory, whon they wore inmediatoly stopped 
by wuthority, and they never proceeded farther up-country. 
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I sent for the men who had brought thom from the district of 
Bolundshuhr, and their apology for circulating them was that 
they belioved it to be done by order of the Jsnglish Govern- 
ment, that they had received them elsewhere, and had but 
forwarded them on. I believe that the meaning of tho 
chupatties was not understood in the Delhi district; but 
originally they were to be taken to all those who partook of 
one kind of food, connecting a body of men together in con- 
tradistinction to those who lived diffeyantly and had different 
customs, I think these chupattics originated at Lucknow, 
and were, no doubt, meant to sound a note of alarm and pre- 
paration, giving warning to the people to’stand by one another 
on any danger menacing them.” 


* 


From the Levidence of Chuni, News-writer. 


«Q. Do you recollect the circumstance of chupatties being 
circulated from village to village ? 

A. Yes, T remember hearing of it before the outbreak. 

Q. Was the subject discussed in the Native newspapers ; 
and if so, what was considered the meaning of it? 

A. Yes, it was alluded to, and it was supposed to portond 
some coming disturbanee, and was, moreover, understood as 
implying an invitation to the whole population of tho country 
to unite for somo secret object afterwards to he disclosed, 

Q, Do you know whence these chupatties originated, ov to 
what quarter general opinion among tho Natives attributed 
them ? 

A, Thave no knowledge as to whore they weve first started, 
but it was genorally supposed that they came from Kimnaul 
and Paneeput.” : 


From the Evidence of Captain Martineau. 


« Q. TIad you any conversation with these men (3. @ with the 
men assembled at Umballah for musketry instruction) relative 
to some chupatties that were circulated to difforont villages in 
these districts before the outbreak ? 
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’ 
VA, Yes, L had frequent conversations with various Scpoys 
on this subject, J asked them what they understood in re- 
ference to them, and by whom they supposed that they were 
circulated; thay described them to me as being in size and 
shape like ship biscuits, and belioved them to have been distri- 
buted by order of Government through the medium of their 
sorvants for the purpose of inlimating to the people of Tlin- 
doostan that they should all be compelled to eat the same food, 
and that was considered.as a token that they should likewise 
be compelled to embrace one faith, ox, as they termed it, ‘One 
food and one faith’ . 

Q. As fur as you could understand, was this idea generally 
prevalent among all the Sepoys of tho various detachments at 
the Dopdt ? ‘ 

Al. It was prevalent, as far as I could judge, among all the 
Sepoys of every regiment that furnished a detachment to the 
Depot at Umballah, . 

\ Q. Was there any report of the Government having mixed 
ground bones with flour for the purpose of having it distri- 
buted to the Sepoys, and so destroying their caste ? 

A, Yos, T heard of this in the month of March, It was 
told mo that all the flow retailed from the Government 
Dopdts for the supply of troops on the march was so adul- 
torated. 

Q. Do you think the Sepoys generally firmly believed 
this ? 

Al, T have seon correspondence from various men, which 
the Sepoys of the Depét voluntarily placed in my hands, the 
writers of which, themselves Sepoys, evidently belioved that 
such was tho case, 

Q. Did the Sepoys ever speak to You about any other cause 
of complaint, or poinis on which they sought information ? 

A. 'Phoir complaint, or rathor fear, was this: they appre- 
hended {hat Government was going forcibly to deprive them 
of their caste. 

Q. Did any of them over speak about Government inter- 
ference regarding the ve-marriago of [indoo widows? 

A, Yes, they alluded lo that as an invasion of thoir social 
rights.” 
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From the Statement of Hakim Ahsan Ullah, Confldential Phy- 
sician to the King of Delhi. 


“Nobody can tell what was the object of the distribution of 
the chupattics. It is nok known who first projected tho plan, 
All the people in the palace wondered what it could mean, 
had no conversation with the King on the subject; but others 
talked in his presence about it, wondgring what could be tho 
object. ‘ 

“ Teonsider that the chupatty affair probably originated with 
tho Native troops, and the distvibytion first commenced in 
Oude T also wondered what it was, but considered that it 
implied something. = 

“T consider that the distribution of the chupattics first hegan 
in Oude, 

“Tt was the opinion of some that the Native troops had de- 
signed these chupattics as emblomatical of some partionlar 
object. Others believed that thero was some charm attached 
to them, inasmuch as they were distributed unknown all over 
the country, and without it being known who first originated 
the idea, and whence they were first sent out. People also 
believed that these chupattics were the invention of somo 
adept in the sceret arts, in order to preserve unpolluted tho 
religion of the country, which, it was reported, the Govern- 
ment had proposod to themselves to subyert in two years” © 





, 
Fd [Tho following oxtracts from published works bear upon 
the subject of inquiry. In tho fest, the preceding statement 
that the circulation of the chupatties commenced in Oude, is 
corroborated :] 

“Some time in February, 1857, a curious occurrence took 
place. It bogan on tho confines of Oude, A Chowkoydar 
yan up to another village with two chupatties, Io ordered 
his fellow-official to make ten more, and give two to each of 
the five neavest village Chowkcydars with tho same instruc 
tions. In a few hours the whole country was in a stir, from 
Chowkeydars flying about with those cakes, Tho signal spreatl 
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m all divcetions with wondorful colerity. The magistrates 
tried to stop ff, but, in spite of all they could do, it passed 
along to the bordors of the Punjab. Thero is reason to believe 
that this was originated by some intriguers of the old Court of 
Lucknow, ts import has not beon satisfactorily oaplained, 
and was probably nob undorstood by many who helped it 
along. But the sumo thing occured in Bohar and abort 
Jhansi in eonnosion with tho discontent caused by the new 
income-tax, Tt has boon stated by a Native authoxity, pub- 
lishod by Mv. Russell of tho Times (sce Friend of India, March 
10, 1850), that the first circulation of the chupatties was 
sale at tho suggestion of a leaned and holy pundit, who told 
Rajah Madhoo Singh that the people would vise in rebellion 
if it ware done, and that the porson in whose name the eakes 
wore sont avail rule all India, ‘This, however, is very doubt- 
ful’ —Siege of Delhi, ly an Officer who served there. 


s . 


“Phat remarkable and still unexplained passage throngh 
Onde, and elsewhere, of the chupatty symbol, oceurred carly 
in 1857, and, from the first movement of its adyont into Oude, 
spread with such amazing vapidily, that it was caleulated ton 
lays more (han wuflicod for every village Chowkeydar in 
Oude to have yeevivedd the little bread-cake, and mado and 
posse on shiuilar Hite bread-eakes to every village Chow- 

woloydae within the ordinary radius of his travels, The Natives 
generally may have viewed this sign-manual flying through 
their villages -so common a method muongst mon in the early 
stages ol civilisation to warn all for cither peaco or war—as n 
foremmanor of some uniyorsal popular outbreak, but by whom 
op with what class the standard of rebellion would be raised 
certainly was not generally known?—Narraiive of the Mutnies 4» 
tn Oude, vompiled from Arnthentie Records, by Captain Ge; 
Atatchinson, Military Secretary to the Chiez’ Commissioner, 
Oude. 








“Tn the North-West Provinces it was discovered that 
chupatties were being eixeulated throughons the country in 
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a somewhat mysterious manner.” Tho fact was duly xe- 
ported from various quarters; inquiries were ordered to be 
set on foot, but nothing further could be traced as to their 
origin or object, and they were suffered to travel on from 
village to village with little Jot or hindrance, Some filly 
years before a similar appearance in Central India had per- 
plexed the authorities,t but no solution of the mystery had 
been gained, and as nothing had then resulted from it, the 
hope was grasped at that in the preygnt instance also, if not 
meaningless, it might prove equally harmless: it might be 
some superstitions spell against discase, for cholera had 
ravaged several districts during ¢he previous autumn, or 
agaist some impending calamity, for the whole country 
teemed with forebodingg of coming trouble, At all events, 
the idea was scouted of its having any political meaning ; 
and far-seeing old Indians, who dared to look gravely on 
the ‘chupatty mystery,’ wore denounced as evoakors.”"—The 
Punjab and Delhi in 1857, by the Rev. 7. Cave-Browne, Chap- 
lain of the Punjab Moveable Column. 





“The leaders and promoters of this preat rebellion, whoover 
they may have been, knew well the inflammablo condition, 
from these causes, of the rural society in the North-Western 
Provinces, and they therefore sent among thom the chupattios, 

ve kind of fiery cross, to call va to action, The cakes 


* One district officer, who sawa \/} Mr, Biowne, in his vory inluroste 


chupatty-ladon messenger arrive in ing and trustworthy work, quotes, 


a village, mud observed him breaking 
his cake into pieces and distributing 
them among the men of the village, 
asked what if meant; he was told 
that there was an old custom in 
Flindoostan, that when their madiz, or 
chief, required any service from his 
people, he adopted this modo to pre- 
pare them for rectiving his ordors, 
and every one who partook of the ohu- 
patties was held pledged to obey the 
order whenever it might como, and 
whatever it might be, “ What was 
the nature of the order in the pre- 
sont case?” he asked, ‘Tho answer, 
accompanied by 2 suspicious smile, 
was, “ We don’t know yet,” 


a8 his authority for this, Kayo’ 
Lifo of Motealfo;” but J have no 
reealleation of (ha siatement, and 1 
havo caused a diligont search to bo 
wade through tho work, but with no 
snecess, J ramembor, howeyer, bo 
have read in the papors of Sir Jolin 
Maleolm a statement to the effect 
that, at a time of political oxoitement 

I believe just hefore the mutiny of 
the Coast Army in 1806, there had 
been a mystelions ciroulation of 
sugar. There was also, in 1818, 0 
yory porplexin distribution of cogou- 
nuts in Central Tudia; but it subse. 
quontly appeared Lo lave been the te. 
sult of a mere accident,—J. W. K. 
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passed with the most amazing rapidity over the length and 
lreadth of the land. Where they cama from originally, it is 
impossible to sny, but T believe Barrackpore was tho starting 
point, whore large masses of nutinous Supoys were congre- 
guted. ‘Tho chupatties entered my district fvom tho adjoining 
one of Shajshanpoor, a village watchman of that place giving 
to tho waichman of the nearest Budaon village two of the 
cakes, with an injunction to make six fresh ones, retain two 
for his own, and give the others to the watchman of the noxt 
village, who would follow the same course, and continue the 
manufacture and distribution. I truly beliove that the rural 
population of all classes, among whom these cakes spread, 
were as ignorant as I was*myself of thoit real object ; but it 
was clear thoy wore n scoret sign to be on the alert, and the 
minds of the people were through them kept watchful and 
excited, As soon as the disturbances broke out at Meerut 
and Qelhi, the cakes explained themselves, and tho people at 
once perecived what was expected of them.”—Personal Adven- 
tures during the Indian Rebellion in Rohilound, Futtehghur, 
and Oude, by William Edwards, Esq. B. C8, Judge of 
Benares, and late Magistrate and Collector of Budaon, in 
Rohilound. 


[Compare also tho statement at page 647.] 


\ Jom BONE-DUS'T STORY. 


[ho following translations from Native letters and papers 
show how goneral was tho belicf among the Sepoys in all 
parts of the country that the Government had mixed ground 
bones with the flour, and purposed. to compel or to delude them 
to eat its] 

Translation of an Anonymous Petition sent, in March, 1857, to 
Major Matthews, commanding the 43rd Regiment at Barvach- 
pore. 

" «The representation of the whole station is this, that wo will 

not give up our xeligion, Wo serve for honour and religion 5 A 

if we lose our religion, the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions 
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will be destroyed. If we live, what shall wo do? You aro 
the masters of the country, The Lord Sahib has given 
orders, which he has received from the Company, to all com- 
manding officers to destroy the religion of tho country. We 
know this, as all things aro being bought up by Government. 
The officers in the Salt Department mix up bones with the 
salt, The officer in charge of the ghoo mixes up fat with it; 
this is well known. These are two maliors. The third is 
this: that the Sahib in charge of the sugar burns up bones 
and mixes them in tho syrup tho sugar is made of; this ix 
well, known—all know it, The fourth is this: that in the 
country the Burra Sahibs have ordered tho Rajahs, ‘Thakurs, 
Zemindavs, Mahajans, and Ryotsy all to cat together, and 
English bread has been sent to them; this is well known. 
And this is another alfeir, that throughout the country tho 
wives of respectable men, in fact, all classes of Tlindooy, on 
becoming widows, aro to bo married again; this is known, 
Therofore wé consider ourselves as killed, Yon all obey tho 
orders of the Company, which we all know. But a king, or 
any other one who acts unjustly, does not remain, 

“With reference to thie Sepoys, they are your servants 3 but, 
to destroy their caste, a council assembled and decidad to givo 
them muskets and cartridges mado wp with areased paper to 
bito; this is also avident, Wo wish to reprosont this to the 
Generel, that wo do not approve of tho new mushot and 
cartridgo ; the Sepoys cannot use thom, You are tho mnsteyy 
of the country 3 if you will give us all our dischayge wo Wille 
goaway. Tho Native ollicors, Soubahdars, Jomadars, ave all 
good in tho whole Brigade, except two, whose faces aro like 
pigs: the Soubahdar Majox of tho 70th Rogiment, who is a 
Christian, and Thakur Missor, Jomadav of tho 43rd Rogimont 

Light Infantry, 

“Whoever gets this letter must read it to tho Mujor aa it is 
written. If ho is a Tlindoo and does not, his crimo will bo 
equal to the slaughter of a lakh of cows; and if a Muasul. 
man, ag though he had caten pig; and if a European, must 
read it to the Native officers, and if he does not, his going ta 
church will be of no use, and be a crime, Thakur Missor 
has lost his religion, Chattrecs aro not to xespect him, Brah- 
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mins avo not to salute or bless him. If they do, their crime 
will bo equal to the slaughter of a lakh of cows, Tle is the 
son of a Chumar. Tho Bratnin who hears this is not to 
food him ; if he does, his evime will bo equal to the murdoring 
of a lakh of Brahmins or cows, 

“ May this letter be givon to Major Matthows, Any one 
who gets it is to give it, if ho does not, and is a Hindoo, his 
orle will be as the slaughter of a lakh of cows; and if a 
Mussulman, as if ho had.eaten pig; and if ho is an officer he 
must give it.” 

& 7? 
Translation of a Letter from Inayut-Oolah Goolaothee, of 

Boolundshuhr, to his Brother Fyzool Slussan, Lvtra Assistant, 

Rerwul Pindee. 


“, 2... The reason of my letters not reaching you is 
this: that on the 12th of Ramyan, in Meerut ‘Khas,’ such a 
fight occurred between the Native and European troops on 
a point of religion as cannot be described. The foundation 
of the quarrel was this: that thousands of maunds of atta 
was takon into every ressalah and regiment; and with this 
atin was mixed the ground bones of the cow and pig; and 
tho cartridges were also made with the fat of the cow and pig. 
The shopkeepers in the city were ordered to purchase “ atta” 
fram Government and sell it in all the villages. It was 
seloved by beat of dvum that atta be not ground in any vil- 
lage, and that in every district all the mills should bo con- 
fisented to Government. It was also ordered that ten maunds 
of atta be thrown into every well, kuchcha or pukka, in every 
village and iown. The troops at every station with one ac- 
coud said, that if the troops at Meerut should receive the atta 
and cartridges, they would receive them without objection. 
A fow European officers assembled at Meerut, and having 
collected tho officors of the pultun and ressalah, ordered 
thom to take the atta from the Government and to bite the 
cartridges with tho mouth. A few Sirdars objected to do 
go}; but two, one a Tlindoo and the other a Mussulman, bit 
the cartridge with the mouth, A reward of ono hundred 
rupeos was immediately paid to both. Tho rest said that 

20 
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they would consult cach other during the night, and intimate 
the vesult the next morning, hero were about cighty-four 
men, They were instantly sent to jail in irons, One among 
them, a Syud, who was fasting, struck his head on the ground 
and died. About two how's before sunset the troops girded 
up their loins and killed all the European soldiers and offteors 
that wore present. Only tho Commissioner and the District 
Officer escaped. The rest of the principal Europeans wore 
Kilicd—women nor even childron, al) that were Europeans, 
escaped. Afterwards they went to the jail, Thevo was a, 
sentry at the gato, whom they asked to open it, ‘The sontry 
zofused, upon which a Sowar, who was a Synd, advanced, 
and; with the name of God in his mouth, forced opon the 
gato with a kick. hoy thon collected blacksmiths from tho 
city, and, taking them to the jail, unfettered several thousand 
yrisoners. Both tho jails wore broken through. Then they 
went to and* sacked the treasury. ‘This stato of things con- 
tinned for two days. The people of the city of Meerut also 
joined them, as also the Syuds of Uhdoollapoor, a village 
near Meerut, The whole of the cantonment was fired; not 
a single bungalow escaped. Tho ‘Dewanco Dultw’ was 
also bunt. On the third day thoy wont away to Dothi; 
small bodies of them also scattered themselves in different dis 
tricts, ‘Three days afterwards tho troops at Umballah bunt 
that cantonmont and went away to Delhi, ‘The Native troops 
at Roorkee also fired that station, and wont over to Meorat, 
The residue of the European troops, being joined by others; 
demanded their arms from tho Nativo soldiery, but they re- 
fused, Tho Kuropean troops surrounded them with guns. 
In a singlo volley forty of the Natives wero killed} but the 
latter in their turn sent sixty-five Gorahs to hell by a single 
volley of their muskets. Tho Native troops then took their 
way to Delhi, A few went to the village of Ubdoollapoor, 
the Syuds of which place gavo them refuge and consolation, 
But secretly they sent a man and informed the Gommis« 
sionor, who proceeded with ton guns to Ubdoollapoor, and eut 
off the voad to Meerut and Delhi, Thon the seoundrela 
(Syuds of Uhdoollapoor) informed the rofugecs that thoy had 
given thom shelter, but that Government troops had arrived. 
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Tho poor fellows thon fled, hut in their flight about fifteon or 
twonty wore killed and several wounded ; but they also killed 
about Torty mon, and then wont to Delhi, Tn short, from all 
sides the Native troops assombled at Delhi and desived the 
King lo ascond the throne. Tis Majesty refused; but the 
Sepoys said: ‘Do you ascend the throne, olso we shall cut 
off your head and bury your body underneath the throne, and 
placo one from among ourselves on the throne’ They then 
placed Shahzadah Jowan Bukht on the throne. They then 
fired the Tuhseel stations at Ghazecabad, Mooradnuggur, 
Mooradabad, and Oawnpore, &e., and Thanas of the Badsha 
were located there. Ono month’s pay has been distributed to 
the troops by the King, *The King alsv wrote to the Eng- 
lish, telling thom that their troops, having been dissatisfied 
with them, had como over to the King and to take them 
away, Tho English replied, that the King himself should 
sond fhem back, A, Moulaveo from Meerut and another from 
somo other place have gone over to Delhi with about six 
thousand men to make religious war. The Royal mandates 
were issued to the different Rajahs to wait upon the King. 
It is said that tho Rajah of Bullubgurh has waited upon his 
Majesty with his troops; and it is also said that the King has 
raisod new troops, and has fixed the pay of the Foot soldior 
at twelve rupeos, and that of the Sowar at thirty rupees, per 
monsom. I havo sont a man to Delhi to ascertain the couse 
of evonts thore; when ho comes back the real stato of things 
ewill bo known, ‘Traffic has ceased in several districts. Tho 
Juts and Goojurs have commenced plundering, and news 
arvivos daily of the plundering of villages hore and there, A 


revolution has ocemed in the whole country... .. 2” 


« News from Meorut”—Translated from the “ Soobah Sadik,” 
published at Madras. 

“The samo newspaper* tells us that in the Paton Bélé 

Camp, at Meorut, the samo cartridges arrived, on account of 

which the Barrackporo officers had carned a reputation, on 


* Tho Jami-Janshid of Meerut, 
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the 18th or 19th of the current month ; and tho flonr-boxos, 
which had been publicly stated to contain. hogs’ bones mixed 
up in them, also came, The order was that the mon of tho 
yegimont should purchase the flour. On this account no 
one ate food, and refused to take the flour ov the cartridges, 
Though it is not right to suspect the Sirkars—as they have 
nothing to do with religion—yot in this business there is no 
doubt that, in the wisdom af Government, they have suddenty 
withdrawn from kindly feoltug towards the hearts of their 
subjects, It is very lamentable, The sky kisses tho corth 
from grief.” 


° » 


* 
Wank NANA SATIIT@ AND AZIM-OOT.LATL KIAN 


* [he visit of the Nana Sahib to Lucknow, in April, 1857, 
referred to af page 576, is thus described by Mr. Martin , 
Gubbins in his history of the Mutinies in Oude +] 


“T must here mention a visit which was made to Lucknow, 
in April, by the Nana of Bithoor, whose subsequent treachery 
and atrocities have given him a pre-ominence in infamy, Te 
came over on pretence of soving the sights at Tauucknow, ac 
companied by his younger brother and a numerous retinue, 
bringing letters of introduction from a formor Judgo of 
Cawnpore to Captain Hayes and to myself, ILo visited me, 
and his manner was arrogant and presuming, To make % 
show of dignity and importance, he brought six or seven fol-™ 
lowers with him into tho room, for whom chairs wero de- 
manded. Ono of these mon was his notorious agent, Avim~ 
oollah, His younger brother was more pleasing in appearanco 
sand demeanour, The Nana was introduced by mo to Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who received him kindly, and ordered the 
authorities of the city to show him every attention, T subse. 
guently met hith parading through Lucknow with a velinue 
more than usually large, IIe had promised before leaving 
Lucknow to make his final call on the Wednesday, On the 
Monday, we received a message from him that urgent busi- 
ness required his attendance at Cawnpore, and he left Luck. 
now accordingly. At the time his conduct excited little atton- 
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tions but it was othorwiso whon affairs had assumed the 
aspect which they did at Cawnpore by the 20th of May, 
Tlis demeanour at Tcknow and sudden departure 10 Cawn- 
pore appeared oxceedingly suspicions, and I brought it to the 
notice of Sir Honry Lawrence, The Chief Commissioner 
conourrod in my suspicions, and by his authority I addressed 
Sit Mugh Wheolor, cautioning him against the Nana, and 
stating Siv Tlonxy’s ‘beliof that he was not to be depended on. 
The warning was unhgppily disregarded, and, on the 22nd of 
May, a message was received stating that ‘two guns and 
three hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished by the 


Maharajah of Bithoor, caanc in this morning.’ ” 
« 


e 

[At pages 579-80 (note) there is an extract from the evi- 
dence of a Native emissary, taken by the Hon, H. B. Deve- 
reux§ Judicial Commissioner of Mysore. This rtan, Sectaram 
Bawa by namo, was very distinct and emphatic in his decla- 
ration that the Nana Sahib had been, for somo time before 
the outbreak, stirring up this revolt against the English. The 
following further passages from this man’s evidence, whether 
or not accopted as tuth, will be read with interest :] 


“Then Bajeo Rao died at Bithoor. Te loft a widow and 
an adopted son named Nana Sahib, who was always a worth- 
Wess and not very clever fellow, and nevor would have been 

¢ anything but for the tuition of his Gooroo, Dassa Bawa (said 
to have come from a place called Kalee Dhar, beyond 
Kangra, this side of Jummoo), ‘Threo years ago, or per- 
haps » month less, Nana Sahib gave the Gooroo, Dassa Bawa, 
a sunnud, granting a five-lakh jaghiy and five nachatras,* 
because Dassa Bawa had told him that he would become as 
powerful as tho Poishwah had once been; and the sunnnd 
was to take effect whon he came into pow. Dassa Bawn 
then mado a [Luncoman hovoseopo of cight angles. Nana 
then, after seven days of prayer, went to sleep on the hora- 
scope, and Iunoomen haying revealed to him that he would 
he victorious, ho felt that the “teuth of the prediction had been 
confirmed, and at onco presented Dassa Bawa with twenty- 


* Kottle-drams—marks of dignity. 
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five thousand rupees’ worth of jewels Dassa Bawa thon 
went to Nepaul, &e. Dassa Bawa is tho person who has 
helped and advised tho Nana throughout. The Nana gives 
him much money... .” 





tf 
\fe Q. How and when wero the Sepoys induced to join in the 
revolt ? 

A, Not before the annexation of Oude, but before the 
affair of the greased cartridges, which was a mere prolext. 
After that, Maun Singh sent four or five Poorbeahs to every 
regiment in the service of the Company, and by their means 
all communications took place. Even down at tho Jfrench 
Rocks there were men, Thoy were able to enlist in tho cause 
the Poorbeahs, Hindostanees, and many Mussulmans, but in 
no instance did they attempt to gain over the Tamil or Telegoo 
Sepoys, or otlrer Hindoos of this sido of India, for they Knew 
it would be useless, They eat differently, and do not inter~ 
marry. The Hindoos of the South have no sympathy with 
those of the North, whereas the Mahomedans are united in 
feoling throughout India. If a Hindoo is glad, nobody but 
his own nearest people will sympathise; but if a Mussuliman 
is glad, all Mussulmans rojoice. 

Q. Explain what tho plan of attack really was. 

A, A night was to have been fixed on which, without: visk- 
ing anything, the wholo of tho European officers were to havé 
been killed, and the treasuries plundered. ‘Tho magazines 
were to have been taken possession of when possible, or else 
blown up. But it was never intended to injuro women or 
childven. early all were of one mind in the different regi- 
ments. It is not the Brahmins and great men that have de- 
stroyed helpless childron, women with child, and poor women. 
{He spoke this with great excitement] Tt was the intention 
to destroy your then, but it was villagors and savages who de- 
stroyed your women and children, such as Maun Singh and 
his Poorbeahs, Nana Sahib, though always a worthless fellow, 
and nothing without Dassa Bawa, could never have ordered 
tho massacre of the women and children. Ifad thoy no 
mothers or sisteys! Had they no heart for them! I heatd 
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of what happened with sorrow. We object to your raj. All 
men have peaco and freedom under it—such freedom as wo 
never enjoyed before—but we sorrow for owr caste. T am 
speaking of Brahmins. Brahmins love good food and ease. 
The Company does not give it (muft) gratis, and we wish for 
a return of that which will enable iis to obtain it, or rather 
place matters in such a position that we can obtain it, We 
feel the prossure of your rulo in this respect. Nana Sahib 
wrote both to Gholab Singh and to Russia, and ho got an 
answer from Russia, Tn that answer he was told that no as- 
sistance could he given him unless he could take and could 
hold Delhi; but that, if he could succeed in that, then assist- 
ance would be given him to drivo us ‘from Caleutta., The 
letter was sent to Jummoo, and forwarded on from thence by 
the hands of the people who bring almonds and fruit. The 
country beyond Jummoo is said to be pure Mussulman, but I 
do ndt know anything about it. First, Gholab,Singh joined, 
and as soon as the union of the Mussulmans and Hindoos was 
settled, several letters were sent to Russia. 

Q. Can you explain anything about the chupatly cakes 
which were passed over India before the insurrection ? 

A, The cakes in question were a jadoo or charm, which 
originated with Dassa Bawa, who told Nana Sahib that hoe 
would make a jadoo, anc, as far as these magic cakes should 
he carried, so far should 4 people be on his ‘side, Te thon 

,ttook the reed of the lotus.» runmul, called mukhana, and 
made an idol of it, IIe then’ reduced the idol to vory small 
pills, and, having made an immense number of cakes, he put 
a pillet in each, and, as far as tho cakes wero carried, so far 
would the people determine to throw off the Company's raj, 
None.came as far as this country. 

Q. What mado Nana Sahib originate this conspiracy ? 

A, The Company Sirkar placed all the treasure of his 
father under attachment, and he wanted to, gin possession of 
it, The people about him urged him—the opportunity offered, 
and he took advantage of it, 

Q. Tlow do you know all this? 

A, Evory person, particularly every Brahmin, is woll ac- 
quainted with all this, “and the fact of thesg letrers having 
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been written. Why, every Baboo in Caleutta knew of it.’— 
IES. Records. . 

(Many veaders will smile at the statement that the Nana 
Sahib was in correspondence with Russia, and received an 
answer to his overtures. But, it is by no means improbable 
that Azim-oollah JChan entered into communication with some 
Russian officers, responsible or irresponsible, and it is cer- 
tain that at the time of the Crimean yar nothing could have 
better served the interests of Russia than a revolt in India. 
That Azim-oollah visited the Crimea, we know upon the 
best possible authority—that of My, Russell, who has given, 
in his. Diary in India,” the following interesting account of 
his meeting with the Nana’s agent in the trenches before 
Sebastopol :] 


“Whilst I am writing about it, 1 may as well relate an inci- 
dent in conntxion with one of the Nana’s chief advisers, 
which I mentioned to the Governor-General, who appeared 
much struck with it. After the repulse of the allies in their 
assault on Sebastopol, 18th June, an event closely followed 
by the death of Lord Raglan and a cessation of any opera- 
tions, except such as were connected with a renewed assault 
upon the place, I went down for a few days to Constantinople, 
and, whilst stopping at Misseri’s Hotel, saw, on several occa- 
sions, a handsome slim young man, of dark-olive complexion, 
dyessed in an Oriental costume which was new to me, and’, 
covered with rings and finery. Ie spoke French and Eng- 
lish, dined at the table d’héte, and, as far as I could make out, 
was an Indian Prince, who was on his way back from the pro- 
secution of an unsuccessful claim against the East India Com- 
pany in London. He had made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Doyne, who was going out to the Crimea as the superin- 
tendent of Sir Joseph Paxton’s Army Works Corps, and by 
that gentleman he was introduced to me one fine summer's 
evening, as we were smoking on the roof of the hotel, I did 
vot remember his name, but I recollect that he expressed 
great anxiety about a passage to the Crimea, ‘as,’ said he, 
‘I want to see this famous city, and those preat Roostums— 
the Russians—who have beaten French and English together? 


cy 
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Indeed, he added that he was going to Calcutta, when the 
newsvof the defeat of June 18th reached him at Malta, and 
he was so excited by it that he resolved to go to Constanti- 
nople, and endeavour thence to get a passage to Balaklava. 
Tn the course of conversation he boasted a good deal of his 
success in London society, and used the names of people of 
rank very freely, which, combiried with the tone of his re- 
marks, induced me to regard him with suspicion, mingled, I 
confess, with dislike. He not only mentioned his bonnes 
fortunes, but expressed a very decided opinion that unless 
women were restrained, as they were in the East, ‘like moths 
in candlelight, they will fly and get burned.” I never saw or 
heard anything more of hi till some ‘veeks afterwards, when 
a gentleman rode up to my hut at Catheart’s Till, and sent 
me in a note from Mr, Doyne, askihg me to assist ‘his friend 
Aaim-oollak Khan in visiting the trenches, and on going out 
T récognised the Indian Prince. I had his hogse put up, and 
walked to the General’s hut to get a pass for him. The sun 
was within an hour of sotting, and the Russian batteries had 
just opened, as was their custom, to welcome our reliefs and 
working-parties, so that shot came bounding up towards the 
hill where our friend was standing, and a shell burst in the 
air at apparently near proximity to his post. Some delay 
took place ere I could get the pass, and when I went with it I 
found Azim-oollah had retreated inside the cemetery, and was 
{ooking with marked interest at the fire of the Russian guns, 
I told him what he was to do, and regretted my inability to 
accompany him, as I was going out to dinner at a mess in the 
Light Division, ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘this is a beautiful place to 
see from; I can see everything, and, as it is late, I will ask 
you to come some other day, and will watch here till it is 
time to go home, Ile said, laughingly, ‘I think you will 
never take that strong place; and in reply to me, when I 
asked him to come to dine with me at my friend’s, where I 
was sure he would be welcome, he said, with a kind of sneor, 
‘Thank you, but recollect Tam a good Mahomedan !? ‘But, 
said I, ‘you clined at Misseri’s?’? ‘Oh, yes: Twas joking. 
I am not such a fool as to believe in these foolish things. I 
am of no religion’ When I came home that night I found 
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he was asleep in my camp-bed, and my servant told me he 
had enjoyed my stores very freely. In the morning he was 
up and off, ere I was awake, On my table I found a piece 
of paper—Azim-oollah Khan presents his compliments to 
Russell, Esquire, and begs to thank him most truly for his 
kind attentions, for which I am most obliged.’ 

«This fellow, as we all know, was the Nana’s secretary, and 
chief adviser in the massacres at Cawnpore. Now, is it not 
curious enough that he should have felt such an interest to 
see, with his own eyes, how matters “tvere going on in the 
Crimea? It would not be strange in a European to evince 
such curiosity ; but in an Asiatic, of the non-military caste, it 
certaigly i is, He saw the British army in a state of some de- 
pression, and he formed, as I have since heard, a very un- 
favourable opinion of its morale and physique, a comparison 
with that of the French. ‘Let us remember, that soon after 
his arrival in India he accompanied Nana Sahib to Lucknow, 
where they remained some time, and are thought by those 
who recollect their tone and demeanour, to have exhibited 
considerable insolence and hautewr towards the Europeans 
they met. Afterwards the worthy couple, on the pretence of 
a pilgrimage to the hills—a Hindoo and Mussulman joined in 
a holy excursion !—visited the military stations all along the 
main trunk-road, and went as far as Umballah, It has been 
suggested that their object in going to Simlah was to tamper 
with the Goorkha regiment stationed in the hills; but that,e 
finding on their arrival at Umballah a portion of the regiment © 
were in cantonments, they were unable to effect their pur- 
pose with these men, and desisted from their proposed journey 
on the plea of the cold weather, That the Nana’s demeanour 
towards us should have undergone a change at this time is 
not at all wonderful; for he had learned the ixrevocable de- 
termination of the authorities to refuse what he—and, let me 
add, the majority of the millions of Hindoos who knew the 
cireumstances—considered to be his just rights as adopted 
heir of the ex-Peishwah of the Mahrattas. ‘When the great 
villany was planned is not now ascertainable; but it must be 
remarked, as a piece of evidence in some degree adverse to 
the supposition that Nana Sahib had successfully tampered 
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with the troops at Cawnpore, that the latter did not evince 
any degign of making him their leader, nor did they hold any 
communication with him on their revolt, and that they were 
all marching off for Delhi when he and his creatures went te 
their camp, and by his representations, promises, and actual 
disbursements, induced them to go back and assault Wheeler 
in his feeble entrenchments.” 


- [The statement in the above, that the Nana Sahib visited _ 
Umballah in the springof 1857, is new. Azim-oollah Khan 
was certainly there; for Captain Martineau, who had pyre- 
viously made acquaintance with him on board a steamer, on 
his retwn to India, met Him at that station in the early part 
_ of the year, but was not aware that he accompanied the Nana.] 
Le 





° 


NATIVE VERSION OF TILE BEGINNING OF THE MUTINY. 


‘ 
\ 


[The subjoined letter, the original of which fell into the 
hands of the Punjabee officials, is, on many accounts, curious 
and interesting. It is important, too, as showing how general 
was the belief that the whole army was to “take time” from 

,{he Meornt Brigade. The statement in this letter may be . 
«advantageously compared with what is said on the same sub- 
ject in the letter at page 641 :] ‘ 


From Nund Singh, Umoitsur, to Sirdar Nehal Singh, Rawul 
Pindee. 
Tune 10, 1857, 

AFTER COMPLIMENTS,—* You wrote to me to ascertain the 
true cixeumstanees connected with the cartridges. I have 
made inquiries from dilferent sources, The fact is this: 

“Near Calcutta, five coss distant from it, there is a place 
called Achanuk,* There is a Government cantonment at that 
place. At that place a Hindostance was drawing water out 
of a well, A ‘Chumavr’ came in and asked the Hindostaneo 


s Barrackpore, 
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to give him water to drink, The Tindostance told him that 
he had better go to some other place to drink waton, « 

“Tow, said the Ifindostance, (can T give you water to 
dvink? You are a “ Chumnar? * 

“Upon this words were oxchanged between them, The 
Chumar said: 

“¢Youdo not give mo water to drink, and affect to be so 1¢- 
ligious ; and the fat of the cow and pig which I prepare with 
my own hands you will bite off with your teeth? 

“These and similar words having been exchanged between 
thom, they came to blows, ‘The other people, who had heard 
tho tall about the ¢ fat, rescued thg ‘Chumar, and made ine 
quirigs from him in a conciliatory manner, ' 

“Then two men went, nlong with him to that place,f which 
was a little removed from the cantonment. There théy saw 
with their own eyes about fifty or sinyy Chumars working and 
putting on tho fat of both the animals on the cartifdges, 
They returned from thenca homewards, and deseribed all to 
tho Soubahdars and other ofticors, 

“Tt was agreed between them that they should remain silent 
at the time, but refuse to receive tho cartridges when they 
should be given to thom. 

“¢Tt would then be proper to remonstrate, ‘Let them (the 
Government) bo doing whatever thoy like in private, What 
Dusiness have we to mum? ? 

“Vor this reason, for some time nothing broke out. About® 
two or one and a half months attorwards the regiment was 
ordered to receive these eurtridges, (and it was explained to 
them) that, in the first place, the greased cartridges easily 
went down into the muskets and, secondly, they prevented 
the musket from being affected hy the damp. But as the 
men already know (all about them), they refused to receive 
them, Tho Turopean oflivers at that placo (Barrackpore) 
were very hot-tempered; therefore, in consequence of this 
refusal a quarrel soon sprung up. Limmediately the European 
troops were brought out, and surrounded the regiment, The 
Iattor wore ordered to give up their arms. They replied: 


* Tho lowest class among tho — ++ The placo where cartiidges were 
Llindoos, who work in leather. anid to be made, 
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Give us our pay and take away the arms.’ ‘The regiments 
Were thon made to put down their arms, and they having re- 
ceived their pay each went away to their home. * All the 
Sepoys in this country, at Kurnaul, Meerut, &e., were some 
way or other related (to those of the disbanded yegiments), 
(The men of the latter) wrote to the former, telling them what 
had occurred, and stated ‘that we have on this account 
quitted the service, and have seen all with our own eyes. 
‘We have written this to you for your information, If you 
should receive these carwidges, intermarriage, and eating and 
drinking in common, shall cease between yourselves and us.’ 

“When, at Dinapore, the cartridges were distributed by the 
English, they ;vere refused; “the men stgted that ‘Meernt is 
the principal cantonment. Distribute the cartridges fhere 
first of, all, and we will take them afterwards,’ 

“The distribution of the cartridges having been ordered at 
Meeryt, and the men haying been already acquainted with 
the circumstances connected with them, refused to receive 
them. But a company which was sent for to receive the 
cartridges, not having obeyed the order, were placed in con- 
finemont by the European officers. Intelligence of this 
having reached the vest of the troops, all attacked the jail, 
and set at liberty the men of the company, and also the other 
prisoners. The disturbance then grew high. 

“ At the very first, when the regiment at Achanuk (Barrack- 
pore) was disbanded, a requisition was made to England for 
twenty more European regiments. But these did not sail in 
steamers, but ave coming in other ships which sail with the 
foree of the wind, 

“The trath appears to be, that the report of the fat being 
used is not altogether untrue; much is commonly made of a 
little thing, but it cannot be that anything can be produced 
from nothing, Is ever a tree produced without the seed? 
Tt cannot be. And now that orders have been read to all the 
regiments to the effect that these cartridges will not be served 
out, and shall either be eut up or flooded, consider that the 
very circumstance of such an order having been read, anni- 
hilates the belief that there was nothing wrong in these 


cartridges, 
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“You are wise yourself ; the real foundation of this dis- 
turbance is what I have described. But all things are known 
* ‘ aes ’ 
to God only, who is omniscient.”—J2S, Records. 


THE MAY PROCLAMATION. 
[The following is the proclamation referred to at page 608 :] 


“Tort Wiliam, Home Department, May 16, 1857. 
. “Proclamation. 

“The Governor-General of India in Council has warned the 
Army of Bengal, that the tales by which the men of gertain 
Regiments have been led to suspect that offence to their Reli- 
gion or injury to their Caste is meditated by the Goverpment 
of India, are malicious falsehoods. 

“The Governor-General in Council has learnt that this sus- 
picion continues to be propagated by designing and evil- 
minded men, not only in the Army, but amongst other 
classes of the people. 

“He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, Soldiers and Civil Subjects, that their reli- 
gion is threatened secretly, as well as openly, by the acts of 
the Government, and that the Government is seeking in 

" yarious ways to entrap them into a loss of Caste for purposes 
of its own. 

“Some have heen already deceived and led astray by these 
tales. 

“Once more, then, the Governor-General in Council warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

“The Government of India has invariably treated the reli- 
gious feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The 
Governor-General in Council has declared that it will never 
cease todo so. He now repeats that declaration, and he em- 
phatically proclaims that the Government of India entertains 
no design to interfere with their Religion or Caste, and that 
nothing has been, or will be done by the Government to affect 
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the free exercise of the observances of Religion or Casto by 
overy glass of the people. 

“The Government of India has never deceived its subjects, 
therefore the Governor-General in Council now calls upon 
them to refuse their belief ta seditious lies. 

“This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by habitual 
loyalty and orderly conduct, have shown their attachment to 
the Government, and a well-founded faith in its protection and 
justice. 

“The Governor-Gefferal in Council enjoins all such persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors who 
would lead them into danger and disgrace, 

“ By Order of the Governor-Gtenerat of India in Coyncil, 


“Crom Buapon, 
“Secretary to the Government of India.” 





ADDENDUM. 
AMMUNITION FOR TWO-GROOVED RIFLES, 


Artur the statement at pages 516-18, respecting the com- 
position of the greasing materials used with the old two- 
grooved rifles, was in type, I succeeded in tracing the ori- 
ginal orders on the subject, drawn up by the Military Board- 
in 1847. The following is the material part of the Board’s 
Memorandum, approved by the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General 

‘1st, The:ammunition of two-grooved rifles is to be pre- 
pared as blank cartridge of three drachms of musketry pow- 
der, in blue paper, made up in bundles of ten. 

“9nd, The balls to be put up, five in a string, in small 
cloth bags, with a greased patch of fine cloth—a portion car- 
ried in a ball-bag attached to the girdle on the right side, and 
the remainder in pouch, 

“ 3rd. Patches to be made of calico or long cloth, and 
issued ready greased from magazines; a portion of greasing 
composition will als) be issued with the patches for the pur- 
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pose of renewal when required, and instructions for its prev” 
pavation forwarded to magazino officers by the Military 
“Board.” ‘ 
[The following were the instructions issued in accordance 
with this Memorandum :] aan 
“ The mode of preparing the grease and applying it to thd 
cloth to be as follows:—To three pints of country linseed! 
oil, add one-fourth of a pound of beeswax, which mix by! 
melting the wax in a ladle, pouring the oil in and allowing it. - 
to remain on the fire until the comfosition is thoroughly 
melted. The cloth is then to be dipped in it until every part! 
is saturated, and held by one corner until the mixture ceases 
jo vun, after which it 1s to be laid Sut as smooth as“possible 
on aclean spot to cool. The above quantity of composition 
will answer for three ydids of long cloth, from which 1200 
patches can be made.” { 
[These instyuctions were approved by the Governor-General 
(Lord Hardinge), in a letter from the Military Secretary to! 
the Adjutant-General, dated April 6, 1847. I can trace no 
subsequent order cancelling the above; and as I am assured 
by the officer who held the post of Inspector-General of Ord-| 
nance during the administration of Lord Dalhousie and Lord! 
Canning that this composition continued in use up to 1857, I 
cannot doubt that the impression at head-quarters that the 
“patches” were greased with mutton fat was altogether a 
mistake. ] . os 
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